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Band Dunes 


Sea of snow! 
Desert of majesty! 
Color of glory! 

Crystal white sands, 

Strong, defiant, aggressive! 
Waving upon wave 
Slowly they move, 
Drifting upon drift 
Softly they rift, 
Night on night, ~*~ 
Day on day 4 Red 
They gather 
Glist’ning sands together! 
Overwhelming! 
Burying! 
Destroying! 

Unannounced a spirit 

Restlessly teeming 

Seizes them 

And they move 

Carelessly gleaming 

Silently elsewhere 

Leaving shadows. 

Threat’ning, black’ning. 
Intriguing! 
Disturbing! 
Inspiring! 

Swirling on swirls, 

Lining on lines, 

Shifting on shifts 

In serpentining drifts! 

Windings that enfold 

Strange new birth, 

Making young valley 

A desert earth. 
Glinting mystery 
Adding to mystery 
Of desolate dune land 
Old as the world! 

Crystal white sands, 

Strong, defiant, aggressive! 


— Lucy Neety McLane 
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Pacific Grove. Lookout and beach middle 80’s. Courtesy of Chamber of Commerce. 


CHAPTER I 


Whu Partir Grove 


Out of the old historic Monterey on the road that skirts the rocky cliffs and 
sandy beaches stretching along the bay lies Pacific Grove. 

Around you is a forest of pine. There are gravel roads that lead you on its 
thoroughfares; there are woodland trails that track its plazas. 

The coast is broken and picturesque; sandy beaches lie scattered below as 
you wander along the cliffs; and as your eye rests upon the glassy waters, it is 
more suggestive of a placid lake than a part of the old ocean so full of strong 
and majestic power; and as you stand on the sands and look away over its blue 
waters, the breakers roll softly at your feet, and in language of beautiful inter- 
pretation express their name as they bring you Peace. 

— Det Monte Waves, 1886 


“What’s in a name?” once asked Shakespeare. 

The answer to “Why Pacific Grove?” features the idea of the 
distinctive characteristics of Pacific Grove, tends to be somewhat 
odd, and is the story of a town-pattern uniquely different from 
that of other small towns founded in California during the 
middle 70’s. During those years settlements sprang up under the 
pressure of local economic and social need, but not Pacific Grove. 
Its objective was fundamentally religious. The community was 
established and in the words of its motto “Dedicated to God.” 

Pacific Grove is because Monterey was. Monterey was there 
first. Monterey is old. It is one of the oldest communities in North 
America. The Spaniards came to Monterey just fifty years after 
Columbus discovered the new continent, long before any of the 
original thirteen colonies yet had a name. Therefore, there seemed 
to be no real need for another center of population only two miles 
away in a region so scantily populated. Monterey, the capital dur- 
ing the Spanish and Mexican regimes of Alta California, drew 
people from all parts of the world. The frontier history of Mon- 
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terey with her conflicts, adventures, and growth is the frontier 
history of her adjoining grove. The smoke of battle in Monterey 
penetrated into the woods of Pacific Grove. The Indians of Mon- 
terey left their arrowheads on the dunes of Pacific Grove, and the 
lovers and plotters of Monterey spoke their hopes and fears under 
the trees in Pacific Grove. Undoubtedly, Father Junipero Serra 
with padres from the Monterey Mission said their prayers and 
made new trails on the shores of Pacific Grove and many a Span- 
ish fandango was danced under her pine and cypress. 

Monterey was the first stopping place for many visitors to 
Alta California, as is evidenced by the following quotations from 
Thirty Years in California, the History of the State from 1849 to 
1879, by S. H. Willey, D.D.: 


The (steamship) “California” landed us at Monterey on the morning of the 
23rd of February, 1849. As the anchor dropped, I think the first man from 
shore to spring up the ship’s side was ex-United States Consul Thomas O. 
Larkin. Quickly following him came Captain H. W. Halleck and, I think, 
Captain W. T. Sherman of the army. This was to be my stopping place for the 
time being, while most of the passengers went.on to San Francisco. The hospi- 
tality of Mr. Larkin, and afterward of James Watson, gave me a home at first. 
It was on a Friday that we landed. On Sunday the 25th of February, I 
preached my first sermon in California. It was at 11:00 o’clock in the forenoon, 
in Colton Hall. My text was I Corinthians, 1:23 and 24. 

A very rainy season was about closing. The whole country was soft, the 
streams swollen and travel by land was almost impossible. We had been told, 
so we found, nearly all the men were away in the mines and upon me there 
seemed to be, for the time, a kind of enforced inactivity. I immediately set 
about learning everything I could. I began correspondence wherever I knew of 
reliable persons with whom to open it. 

Although there were no mails, there was a good deal of travel and everybody 
was accommodating about taking letters. 

I saw numbers of little people all about town, but there was no school for 
them. I talked with ex-Alcalde Walter Colton about it. He was getting ready 
to leave Monterey after a residence of three years, to join his family in Phila- 
delphia. He said that many of the people would be only too glad to send their 
children to school, and pay tuition, if anybody would teach them. 

“Very well,” I said, “Give me a room in Colton Hall and send them along. I'll 
teach them, at any rate for a while.” 

The children came, some forty or fifty boys and girls. They did not know 
English and I did not know a word of Spanish. We got together any number 
of stray primers and alphabets, and picture books, and spelling books, and so 
forth, and with the help of the blackboard, we got on after a fashion. I kept on 
for six months, till in September the Constitutional Convention came along 
and wanted Colton Hall to meet in; and so my school had to surrender. But it 
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has given me pleasure to observe that many of these boys, who were pupils, 
became intelligent and useful men, and almost all the girls, good women and 
mothers in their own homes. 

Before I got too busy otherwise, I proposed the plan of a library to the people. 
They entered into it heartily, and subscribed at once some fifteen hundred 
dollars with which to buy books. 

I had a good supply of New York publishers’ catalogues along with me, and so, 
with the assistance of others, I made out.a very choice list of books. In due 
time they all came in good order, and so, on the present list of California public 
libraries, that in Monterey ranks as the one established first. 

Some peop'e thought in those days that the Constitutional Convention that 
assembled in Colton Hall on September 1,,1849, was called too soon. Careful 
observers here on the ground at the time did not think it was too soon. The 
news of peace and the purchase of this territory from Mexico reached Cali- 
fornia on the 7th of August, 1848. 

From that time there was a continual agitation, especially among the Ameri- 
can portion of the people,.in favor of a change of government from the 
Mexican system. This change became a more pressing necessity as towns grew 
rapidly to some size, such as San Francisco and San Jose. But it was seen. to 
be an immediate want when people began to flock hither in consequence of the 
gold news. Of course, it was expected that Congress would give a Territorial 
government to the new territory which it had acquired. 

But the division in sentiment between the North and the South prevented 
their doing it, and that body adjourned, leaving the flag up in California and 
military force enough here to maintain peace; and for the rest, the people were 
left to themselves. There was but one thing they could do, and that was to 
organize for themselves a State government. The Governor, Gen. Bennett 
Riley, and his Secretary of State, Capt. H. W. Halleck, took this view of the 
matter, and without any other authority than the necessity of the case, and 
the common consent, they called the Convention. 

The popular response was given in the election of delegates. And their zeal 
and good faith was shown in their leaving their employment, in some cases at 
that time richly paying, to do this work. 

I was chaplain of the Convention, alternating in that service, every other day 
with Padre Ramirez, and had excellent opportunities to observe the proceed- 
ings of the body. To my mind, the 7th of July, 1846, and the 10th of Septem- 
ber 1849, are the two most important days that have ever been seen on this 
coast. The former on account of the raising of the U. S. flag, the latter for 
determining that the flag shall here wave only over freedom. After I had begun 
teaching as well as preaching, the officers of the army at the post observed 
that I was doing a chaplain’s duty and of their own accord the Council of 
Administration appointed me Chaplain, and sending to Washington obtained 
for me a commission which I held while in Monterey. 


The history of the Monterey Peninsula (and of Pacific Grove) 
is not limited altogether to provincial and local events. In one 
particular, at least, it has an international aspect more pertinent 
today because of the present crucial world situation. Bancroft 
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speaks of a contract, dated Monterey, December 1, 1823, for otter 
hunting between the Governor of California, Luis Antonio Argiie- 
llo, and Cirilo Glebnicoff (Cyril Khlebnikof), representing the 
Russian-American Fur Company: 


This was the first treaty for sea otter hunting in California between the Rus- 
sians of Fort Ross and New Archangel (Sitka) and the government of Califor- 
nia. The original was made in Spanish and Russian. Whether the original still 
exists is not known, but a certified copy signed by one of the two signatories is 
mentioned by Bancroft which is this identical copy or another copy made the 
same day. There are nine numbered sections. 

Luis Antonio Arguello was Governor of California from November 22, 1822, to 


November 1825 and was the only Governor to be on such friendly terms with 
the Russians. 


The conflict between the Spanish and Russians was the motivating force in 
many of the settlements and actions of the Spanish and was ended only when 
the Russians left Fort Ross. Arguello’s friendly policy was repudiated by later 
governors, probably on instruction from Mexico. This treaty is a most inter- 


esting document of the period of attempted cooperation between the Califor- 
nians and the Russians. 


A certified copy of the contract was made and signed by Gov- 
ernor Argiiello in Monterey, June 20, 1825. 

Numerous writers have described Monterey Peninsula, famil- 
iarly called “The Circle of Enchantment,” as a Shangri-La. “Its 
stars are low and eerily bright; its rocks and crashing waves a 
threat!” says Mignon G. Eberhart in her book Escape the 
Night. Pacific Grove, situated on the tip of the peninsula with 
the blue Pacific Ocean on one side and the beautiful Monterey 
Bay on the other, a big part of this so-called Shangri-La, is, in- 
deed, a little world apart from madding crowds. _ 

Her beginning was in 1865. Ten years before Pacific Grove 
began, Monterey consisted of approximately one hundred houses 
with about five hundred inhabitants. Its outskirts were unculti- 
vated tracts of land, dense forests with occasional openings 
where cattle grazed. Originally, it was a part of the great ranchos 
of the Spanish and Mexican era in California history. 

By 1870, according to the United States Census figures; the 
population of Monterey was 1,112, and much of the land was 
owned by Mr. David Jacks, a Scotsman, who had come to Mon- 
terey in 1849. He was a rancher and had obtained much of his 
land in return for money owed him. He rented, leased, or sold 
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some of these acres; and his holdings eventually grew to one 
hundred thousand acres of land around Monterey, the county 
seat. A great portion of his property was in what later became 
Pacific Grove territory. 

When a native of the Monterey Peninsula was asked where he 
lived, he replied, “In David Jacks’ County.” One of the most 
widely publicized witticisms concerning Jacks’ land ownership is 
told by one of his friends: “Jacks, the real father of the Methodist 
Retreat, did at one time own much of Pacific Grove. California 
history indicates that his desire for land became almost an obses- 


sion; hence the term ‘David Jacks’ County.’ Not only did he pur- © 


chase all the ground of which he approved, but he put a fence 
around it. To one man this fence loomed a barrier to heaven: 

“Jacks used much of his money to assist deserving people and 
to promote commendable causes. One of his big donations was 
that given to the building of the Presbyterian Church in Mon- 
terey, often called ‘David Jacks’ Church.’ This church was hold- 
ing a revival; and, as was customary, an outside preacher was con- 
ducting it. The preacher endeavored to liken heaven to a wonder- 
ful place with beautiful mansions and corner lots for all who were 
privileged to enter. Near the close of his sermon, he requested that 
people who felt they were entitled to a lot in heaven would please 
stand; then he and a couple of his fellow-workers went through 
the audience. About the middle of the center aisle, they found a 
young man slouched in the pew. From appearances the fellow had 
been ‘celebrating’ and had not fully recovered. The preacher 
leaned over, tapped him on the shoulder and asked, ‘My young 
friend, don’t you want a corner lot in heaven?’ 

“The man rubbed his eyes and drawled, “Guess not.’ 

“Why not?’ questioned the preacher. 

“*Cause,’ explained the man, who by this time was sitting up- 
right and stretching his arms, ‘long fer I git there, Uncle Davy 
will of bought all them there corner lots and of put a bob-wire 
fence round ivry last one of ’em.’ 

“This remark brought down the house, and Uncle Davy joined 
heartily in the laughter. No more meeting that night!” 

A city lives because of its inhabitants; they make its pattern. 
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Therefore, to know Pacific Grove is to know her first citizen; for 
it was largely his influence that made her the peaceful, wholesome 
city she is today. It was her grove of pine trees that attracted him 
to live among them and which led him to urge the establishment 
of the Methodist Christian Seaside Retreat, the embryo of Pacific 
Grove. 

During the summer of 1873, Mr. David Jacks permitted the 
building of a small shack on his property a half block below the 
present site of the Methodist Church. The Retreat Association 
Minute Book of 1875 records the occasion: 


A Methodist minister by the name of W.S. Ross, and his wife, both being in 
feeble health, and having tried all the remedies that science could suggest, 
were advised to find some place where the fluctuations from heat to cold were 
merely nominal. After marly months spent in research, it was at last decided 
that Monterey was the most likely place to supply those requirements. ... By 
the kindness of David Jacks, who at that tithe owned large tracts of land ex- 
tending throughout what is now known as Pacific Grove .. . they were induced 
to try a residence among the pines as being beneficial and conductive to the 
restoration of health. .. . They accordingly came and located in the pines. After 
a short residence, the effects were so palpable that Mr. Ross went back to his 
former home in the East, and brought back with him his brother and his 
brother’s wife, who were also troubled with pulmonary complaints. They all 
lived out of doors, slept in hammocks under the trees, and ignored all indoor 
comfort, living principally on fish and game. Their recovery seemed almost 
miraculous for in a few months they were perfectly restored to health. 


Reverend Mr. Ross entertained many visitors in his home in 
the pines. Among them was Bishop J. T. Peck, an active member 
of the Retreat Association, which was composed of Methodist 
leaders and had its headquarters in San Francisco. His life was 
comparable with that of other pioneer ministers during the gold 
rush days of California. He first visited California in 1850 and as 
an itinerant preacher traveled and preached the gospel. Some- 
times he had audiences of fifteen hundred people, chiefly miners. 
He preached without a stipulated salary. When asked how he 
could afford to do so, he replied, “Why, bless you, I never up to 
that time had seen so much money and scarcely have I since. 
While sitting alone in my cabin, those open-handed and generous 
miners used to throw their sacks of gold dust through my open 
window or door, not even halting to receive my thanks.” 
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Bishop Peck spent many days during the summer of 1874 in 
the pines with his friend, Reverend Mr. Ross. He had been 
meeting annually since 1871 with other Methodist clergy for the 
purpose of deciding upon a suitable location in California for a 
summer camp, a place to hold church meetings—a Christian sea- 
side resort along the same lines as had been done at the end of 
the 1860’s at Ocean Grove, N. J. After having seen the attrac- 
tiveness of Monterey’s adjoining grove, he believed that he had 
found the ideal site and presented his opinion to the church 
camp investigators. Their response was so favorable that nego- 
tiations were soon pending with Mr. Jacks for the purchase 
of the site “which would at once form the nucleus around which 
could be built a retreat where the ever rolling, restless sea would 
sing a lullaby to woo the ‘drowsy god’ and produce that sweet, 
refreshing sleep which is acknowledged by all scientists to be the 
great restorer of human nature.” 

The Methodist founders dreamed of a Paradise not made with 
hands. Here was a place apart where they could worship in a 
quiet grove and live their faith undisturbed. The influence of 
their dream pervaded the place and set the tone and determined 
the character of the first village and the city that now is. 

As the history of Pacific Grove is synonymous during her early 
years with the chronicles of the Retreat Association, the original 
minutes are of inestimable value as the primary source: 


In 1875, a small group conceived the idea of establishing a Christian Seaside 
Resort and held its first meeting in the Old Howard Street Methodist Church 
in San Francisco. The report of that historic session, written by EK E Jewell, 
first secretary, follows: 

A meeting of several persons previously notified was held at the Howard Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of San Francisco on June 1, 1875, at 
9:00 A.M. 

Of the persons invited to attend, the following named were present: Reverend 
George Clifford of Alameda, Reverend J. W. Ross of Alameda, Reverend O. 
Gibson of San Francisco, Reverend H. B. Heacock of Stockton, Reverend G.O. 
Ash of Salinas, Reverend E. S. Torhl of San Jose, Reverend FE EF Jewell of San 
Francisco, J. W. H. Campbell of San Francisco, G. E Baker of San Francisco. 


J. A. Clayton of San Jose and A. Gallatin of Sacramento were not present 
but conveyed through written and oral communications to the meeting their 
willingness to cooperate in the movement contemplated. 
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All of the above-named persons consented and agreed to become the first board 
of trustees of the Pacific Grove Retreat Association. 


BISHOP PECK PRESIDES 

Bishop J. T. Peck being present was invited to preside and took the chair. J. W. 
Ross led the meeting in prayer, and FE F Jewell was chosen secretary pro-tem. 
By the request of the chairman, J. W. Ross stated the object of the meeting and 
briefly hinted at some laws pertaining to camp-ground and similar organiza- 
tions. 

A. FE Baker explained the statutory provisions of the state concerning corpora- 
tions of various kinds, The legal aspects of the enterprise were discussed by the 
chairman and others. 


Upon motion of G. Clifford it was resolved to proceed to organize and incor- 
porate under the general law of the State of California. 


NAME IS CHOSEN 
Various names were presented for the association and its grounds and after a 
comparison of views and tastes the name of Pacific Grove Retreat was finally 
agreed upon and adopted. 
The propositions received from the officers of the railroads were taken up and 
considered. 


Several suggestions were made and the following named committee was chosen 
to complete negotiations with the railroad and steamboat companies: Bishop 


J.T. Peck, Otis Gibson, and FE E Jewell. 


The water supply question was taken up and various representations were 
made and upon motion of J. W. Ross, David Jacks was requested to provide a 
supply of water from a spring on his land about a mile from the grounds. 


DETERMINE LOT SIZE 
The Bishop stated the terms of agreement between David Jacks of Monterey, 
owner of the lands from which the grounds were taken, and those who opened 
negotiations with him concerning the enterprise. 


The size of the lots was ordered to be as follows: thirty feet in width fronting 
on streets or avenues, and sixty feet in depth extending back from streets or 
avenues, together with such larger lots as shall be found convenient and eco- 
nomical upon survey. 


The general plan of survey presented by G. O. Ash was adopted subject to such 
modifications as the executive committee shall think proper. 

Upon motion of J. W. Ross it was resolved that the streets or avenues be not 
named after or by names of men. 


The minimum price of lots was on motion fixed at $50 and the executive.com- 
mittee was authorized to grade the prices upward from the amount according 
to location and value. SAAN 

SOLD ON EASY TERMS 
It was ordered that in case two or more persons made application for the same 
lot at the same time the executive committee was authorized to give the lot to 


the highest bidder. 
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The executive committee was instructed to negotiate the sale of lots for one- 
half the purchase price down, one-half in one year from the time of purchase, 
at one per cent per month. 

It was further ordered that no person be allowed to purchase and hold more 
than two lots at one time. 

It was further ordered that all persons purchasing lots shall be required to 
make and maintain improvements on the same at an expense of a sum at least 
double the purchase price of the lot, and also that such improvement shall be 
made within two years from the time of such purchase. 


NAME FIRST OFFICERS 


A committee of three consisting of A. FK Baker, F EF Jewell, and O. Gibson was 


appointed to draft by-laws for the association. 


An executive committee of five was ordered: G. O. Ash, George Clifford, J. W. 
Ross, J. W.H. Campbell, and A. EF Baker were chosen. 

It was ordered and agreed that all actual traveling expenses of the trustees in 
attending the meetings of the board be at the expense of the corporation, ex- 
cept at the time of a camp meeting on the grounds. 


The meeting proceeded to elect provisionally its board of officers. The election 
resulted as follows: George Clifford, president; J. W. Ross, vice-president; K EF 
Jewell, secretary; J. W.H. Campbell, A. FE Baker, executive committee 

On motion the meeting was adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 

A book of this kind needs to be based on accurate facts even 
though it is concerned largely with the human meaning of such 
facts grouped together. Therefore, there will be now and again 
a sprinkling of so-called dry-bone data. But if you would under- 
stand Pacific Grove, you must know her Articles for Incorpora- 
tion—they were copied from the original, which is in long-hand: 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 

That we the undersigned persons have associated ourselves together and 
desire to form a corporation for the purpose of providing and maintaining for 
the members and friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a proper, con- 
venient, and desirable permanent Christian Seaside Resort and Camp Meet- 
ing ground and that we desire to incorporate the same under the provisions of 
Title I, Part IV of Division I of the Civil Code of the State of California. 

And we hereby certify: 

I. The corporate name of the Company shall be “The Pacific Grove Retreat 

Association.” 

II. That the purposes for which this Corporation is formed are as follows: 
1, To purchase, hold, improve and sell or lease, real estate in the county 
of Monterey, State of California, for the purposes of a seaside resort. 

2, To purchase, hold and improve real estate in the county of Monterey, 
State of California, for Camp Meeting purposes for the use of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

3, To invest the profits and proceeds which may be received from the 
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sale or lease of lands and from other sources in the improvement of the 
lands of the corporation or for such charitable purposes and benevolent 
objects as this corporation may determine. 
III. That the place where the principal business of the corporation is to be 
transacted is the city and county of San Francisco, State of California. 
IV. That the term for which this corporation is to exist is Fifty Years. 
V. That the number of Trustees of this corporation shall be Eleven. 


Soon the project was under way. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
was “in fullest accord with the idea of establishing a Methodist 
Seaside Resort in the grove near Monterey” and authorized Mr. 
E'S. Douty, Secretary of the Pacific Improvement Company, to 
sell a large tract of land at a nominal price to the Retreat Associa- 
tion. This he did, and immediately Mr. Jacks contributed more 
land. He gave one hundred acres of land in a portion of the down- 
town area between Lighthouse Avenue and the waterfront for a 
campground and, in order to make the deed legal, charged one 
dollar for it. This gift was but one mdication of his connection 
with the founding of the campground for the Methodist Church. 
The executive committee recorded its gratitude: 


The liberality and untiring energy of Mr. David Jacks should not go unnoticed, 
for by the aid of this gentleman’s purse and advice many apparently unsur- 
mountable difficulties have been surmounted. 


The land was laid off in lots for tenting purposes. Thirty to 
sixty feet were considered sufficient space for a tent. Small road- 
ways ran along at specified intervals. The average price for the 
“tenting” lot was fifty dollars. Twelve or fifteen cottages and nu- 
merous army tents were set up the first year to accommodate 
about four hundred and fifty people. An office was erected and the 
Retreat was open to guests. To meet the housing and running ex- 
penses, the Association borrowed thirty thousand dollars from 
Mr. Jacks. This, according to Retreat records, could not be met 
when the mortgage became due; therefore, part of the tract re- 
verted to him and he continued the sale of lots. The 23rd annual 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church endorsed the effort 
“to provide a place of summer resort under Christian influence” 
but could not accept fully the financial responsibility; thus the 
Retreat Association was largely dependent upon Mr. Jacks’ grant. 
To quote from much later Minutes of the Retreat: 
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Though the gift was finally lost to the church through debts contracted in its 
early development, the enterprise has gone on with little or no embarrassment 
on that account until Pacific Grove is about as well known in the world as San 
Francisco itself. 


Pacific Grove set a ‘high moral note and tone, and soon people 
came to the much-advertised “heavenly spot,” “God’s Kingdom 
By-the-Sea,” “a little Paradise in the Grove,” to “breathe the 
pure aroma of the pines, to inhale the ozone from the broad Pacific 
with no one to trouble them or to make them afraid.” The Grove 
was to them the Mecca for which they had so long and so patiently 
searched. | ) : 

The camp meeting, the opening occasion, began August 8, 1875, 
and continued three weeks. Then it became an annual occurrence 
and the forerunner of summer religious meetings, the Chautau- 
qua, the State Sabbath School, the W.C.TU., musical, and other 
organizations. “Here,” said the directors, “a few months every 
year, good people rest and meditate and at the same time are free 
from disturbing influences and temptations.” 

Upon a fixed date families for miles around would come to the 
Grove in wagons and set up camp. Many of them, preferring to 
live out of doors, would bring beds that folded—their legs would 
dangle in the air as they ascended and had to be coaxed to the 
ground by a vigorous pulling. Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
yes, every wagon-camping everybody would sleep, cook, eat, and 
sing praises. to God in open air. 

The first conference meetings were held in a huge tent located 
near Library Park. Light for evening worship was provided by 
kerosene lamps—the latter hung at uncertain intervals. There 
were morning services, afternoon services, evening services, and 
special services. There were long services, short services; BUT 
there WERE services, and everybody attended and everybody 
remained until the benediction. Friends greeted friends at those 
meetings, grievances were forgotten, and lovers sighed in blissful 
ecstacy over the prospects of seeing every night their beloved. 
Romance flourished during camp meeting time and large bundles 


of boys and girls and men and women joined the Methodist 
Church. 
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In whimsical mood Major Ben Truman, Poet Laureate to the 
Queen of American Watering Places, Monterey, sent his jingle to 
the Del Monte Wave: 


P is for Pacific, the name of a Grove, 

Not far from Del Monte where Methodists rove, 

And hold their camp meetings, and sing, shout, and pray, 
And have a good time keeping Satan at bay. 

Here no requirements of fashion restrain, 

And satins and swallow-tails all may disdain. 


All this and a thousand and one liberal, friendly persuasions 
answer the question “Why Pacific Grove?” 
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Coast line at Monterey. Phato by courtesy of First. Theatre. 
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Franklin & Alvarado Streets, Monterey, 1887. Charles Warren Stoddard 
describes Monterey as “a little town basking in the sunshine and dream- 
ing its endless dream.” Photo by courtesy of Isabel Hartigan. 
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Pacific Grove Beach, 1900. Courtesy of First Theatre. | 
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Retiale Indian costume, Carmel, 1786. From an old print made at the 
time of the visit of the famous navigator La Perouse to California. 
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Father Junipero Serra, O. F. M., founder of the Mission of San Carlos 
Borromeo. Picture by courtesy of Mr. H. Downie. 


Monterey Bay, from the heights 
Ruppel Studio. 


above Pacific Grove, 1956. 
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View from Presidio Hill, Monterey. Courtesy of Mr. R. McKever. 
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Old Spanish Fort overlooking Monterey Bay, California aoe 


View of Monterey Bay from the Presidio, about 1830. Courtesy of Isabel Hartigan. 
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View of Monterey Bay from the Presidio in the twentieth century. The cannon is almost the only remnant 
of the old Spanish Presidio. From an old print. 


Fort Ord, near Monterey, home of the U. S. 4th Infantry Division. The fort was built in 1847 and 
named for General O. C. Ord. From a recent photo graph. 


CHAPTER II 


Brigins of Parttic Grove 


Watch ye the land sales while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying; 

For these choice lots on sale today 
Someone will be espying. 


— Det Monte Wave, 1884 


The origin of a town is largely in the acquisition of land. Pacific 

Grove today covers an acreage of 1225 and 67 per cent of it is 
populated. 
The records of the Pacific Grove Retreat Association state that 
June 28, 1875, on motion of Mr. A. F Baker, the president and 
secretary were authorized to enter into a contract with Mr. David 
Jacks for the “purchase of lands at Point Pinos upon such terms 
and conditions as would be advantageous to the Association.” 
Mr. Jacks complied with their request only in so far as to give 
property “in the down town area for a Methodist campground.” 
In 1877, the Retreat Association sold lots to its members for their 
homes. All property sold by the Association was ordered liable to 
a tax not exceeding five per cent per annum upon the purchase 
price of the same to carry forward improvements and to defray 
the expense of caring for the property. 

In 1881, Mr. Jacks sold '7000 acres of the Pescadero and Point 
Pinos ranches to the Southern Pacific Railroad, known as the 
Pacific Improvement Company, at a price of five dollars per acre. 
High officials of the Southern Pacific Railroad represented this 
company: Mr. Leland Stanford, Mr. Collis Huntington, Mr. 
Charles Crocker, and Mr. Mark Hopkins, called the “Big Four.” 

Again in 1883, Mr. Jacks sold more land to the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company. Here are Retreat Minutes relative to the sale: 
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At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, June 21, 1883, it was announced that 
the land including the site of Pacific Grove had been sold by David Jacks, 
acting-treasurer and selling-agent for the Retreat, to the Pacific Improvement 
Company, subject to conditions which had been previously agreed upon be- 
tween the Board and Jacks, with some modifications; and that an understand- 
ing with the Pacific Improvement Company had been reached March 31, 1883, 
whereby the latter should retain the financial management, and the Pacific 
Grove Association should continue to have moral and prudential control over 
the grounds, and that this control should extend to the distance of one mile 
from the geographical center of the original survey. 


Rumor affirms that when the Pacific Improvement Company 
bought the land from Mr. David Jacks, there was a dispute over 
which rock in the Bay near the recent site of the American Can 
Company formed the bottom of the boundary line between 
Monterey and Pacific Grove. The issue was fought in court for 
several years. The land in dispute, from Eardley and Pine streets 
to the two rocks in the bay, was under county jurisdiction until 
the court proved to whom it belonged. Therefore, any lawbreaker 
could sit in that territory and neither Monterey nor Pacific Grove 
policemen could arrest him. 

In 1884, stable lots were sold, tobacco could be bought in the 
Grove, and the Pacific Improvement Company began to make 
addition after addition to the original plots; the price advanced, 
and small fortunes were soon made. Pacific Grove was rapidly be- 
coming a real estate man’s paradise. 

The first omen that seemed to open prospects of a most encour- 
aging nature was the increase in the number of guests during the 
seasons of ’85 and ’86. Advertises the Del Monte Wave: 


Last season established the fact of what it could be; the months that have in- 
tervened since that season closed have determined what it shall be. 


The land boom began. The calm of the Retreat was broken. 
Some of the settlers aroused themselves to accept the decree or- 
dained by the spirit of the time. From month to month new homes 
were built in all portions of the beautiful grounds, new stores went 
up, and avenues and streets were improved either by the Pacific 
Improvement Company or by private citizens. Reports the Del 
Monte Wave of 1885: 


The demand for lots from all quarters is wonderful. During the last sixty days 
the sale of the company lots amounted to over $20,000, while real estate trans- 
actions among individual property owners amount to nearly half as much. 
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According to city records of 1890, after the fence which was the 
dividing line between Monterey and Pacific Grove came down, 
lots were auctioned off at a sale. Many school teachers bought the 
little thirty by sixty-foot lots for twenty-five dollars. The prop- 
erty near the Jewell house was auctioned off, and other land near 
the Lover’s Point area was parceled out to new owners in the same 
manner. 33: 

Going from Paradise to Paradox, the Retreaters, not happy 
over lot bargaining, protested: “This is a Christian seaside retreat 
and not a place for money making.” For the first time Strife strode . 
through the hitherto peaceful Grove. Nevertheless, the selling 
continued. Note the Pacific Grove Review advertisement: 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
That 
ON MONDAY, NOV. 12, 1888, 
There will be sold at Public Auction 
in front of the Court House at 
Salinas 
2 LOTS IN PACIFIC GROVE 
For further information apply to G. S. Crosby 


The Pacific Improvement Company later offered at public sale 
about one thousand four hundred building lots in the Third Addi- 
tion of the Grove. 


The Del Monte Wave describes a typical sale attraction: 


In front of a platform in a charming spot in the Grove were arranged several 
rows of seats for the sale. All present were supplied with a complete lithograph 
map of the Grove. While the bidding was spirited, there was no excitement 
whatever. 


The fathers of the Association were up in arms and issued the 
dictum: 


We are met by the evil which has arisen from unlimited speculation in the 
purchase and sale of lots in the land set apart for moral and religious uses. Un- 
scrupulous and greedy men and women who are not and never have been 
friends of this or any other moral movement have entered into this heritage of 
good order and have sought to ruin the Retreat by placing the price of prop- 
erty above the reach of those not possessed of wealth. .. . Unless this can be 
controlled and a remedy applied, it seems certain another place will be sought 
for—an enterprise having for its ends the same purpose as this, and we shall 
find many diverted who would otherwise become permanently identified with 
this place. 

Notwithstanding the “property greed,” lots continued to be 
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sold. They were desirable and good folk bought them and erected 
their homes on them. And they are still being bought and by good 
folk. 

Mr.S. EB. Morse, President of the Del Monte Properties Com- 
pany, reports on lot selling in the early 1900 period: 

“Tn 1915, some years after the railroad and the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company were divorced, the latter was having tough sled- 
ding. I was asked to take over the management and proceed with 
the liquidation of the Company’s assets... . This particular unit 
on the Monterey Peninsula was put in sound operating condition 
and a plan laid out for its ultimate development which included 
the formation of the Del Monte Properties Company, a new com- 
pany which took over all of the assets of the Pacific Improvement 
Company in this region. As far as management is concerned, the 
operation from 1915 on has been the same. 

“In the development of Pacific Grove it occurred to me that 
there was little that could be done with the widely scattered lots 
owned by the Company throughout the developed section of the 
city. There was no architectural control to speak of, nor was there 
any opportunity left to handle an intelligent program of develop- 
ment. 

“Having come to this conclusion, we decided to hold an auction 
and dispose of all of the lots of this nature, which was done. Lying 
west of the city, however, was a large piece of undeveloped prop- 
erty, and this we determined to develop and, insofar as was prac- 
tical, to control building by others so that the great natural 
beauty of the place would be preserved. We studied the matter of 
parks and recreation facilities and early came to the conclusion 
that the city of Pacific Grove was essentially a recreational spot, 
and its possibilities were not along industrial lines but essentially 
along the line of a place to live in and to enjoy life, and a place to 
give relief to those who were obliged to conduct business in sec- 
tions of the state and the West where living conditions were not 
too desirable. 

“We determined that it was to the best interest of such a de- 
velopment that the city own its own waterfront and that this 
waterfront be forever restricted against building or use other than 
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what would be desirable to the citizens of Pacific Grove. This re- 
sulted in the sale of the waterfront at a nominal figure, and inso- 
far as the writer knows, Pacific Grove is unique in the matter of 
ownership and control of almost all of its waterfront area.” 

Selling of lots forecast beautiful homes. To quote from a former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce: “We have long been 
proud of being a residential city and now more than ever before 
the slogan ‘A City of Homes’ should be considered for Pacific 
Grove,’ and to-day one outstanding thought that will remain 
with any interested citizen after going through the lengthy and 
monotonous document which divides the city into zones for vari-— 
ous types of residential and commercial zones is that the Plan- 
ning Commission and the City Council both desire to carry out 
the wishes of the people of Pacific Grove by continuing to keep 
the city a “City of Homes.” 

The people of Pacific Grove are happy with what they have; 
they laugh at critics from the outside who don’t have what they 
have, and they figure that as long as Pacific Grove is a City of 
Homes it can rest in inaction when it does not need to act and 
go into concerted action when the need arises: in other words, it 
can take care of itself. 

Of course, when Pacific Grove was established, there was no 
home water service. There was “Water, water everywhere,” but 
how to get it was the query of the directors of the Methodist 
Seaside Retreat. 

The Retreaters were not like the Pilgrims who had a liking 
for “strong waters” and beer, especially the latter, and com- 
plained loudly of their hardships when necessity reduced them 
to drinking water, which they regarded with suspicion as a pro- 
lific source of human ills—the Retreaters WANTED PURE 
COLD WATER~—no “fire water” for them. 

Fortunately, the problem was soon solved. The well with the 
“Old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket,” and the small nearby 
streams supplied early households in the Grove with water. 

There were two live streams. One, flowing both summer and 
winter, drained the section from the clay pits opposite the pzesent 
high school and flowed between Cypress and Lobos avenues, to 
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and under the present Post Office, down through Caledonia Park, 
and on to the center of First Beach. The other stream originated 
from springs near the little original reservoir and flowed past the 
grammar school, down Fifteenth Street to Lighthouse Avenue, on 
to Greenwood Park and into the bay. Part of the original ditch 
worn by the stream still exists in Greenwood Park. In other loca- 
tions it was from twenty to thirty feet deep. Water is now carried 
in four-inch drainage pipes. 

The first well to supply water to the Pacific Grove pioneers was 
on Jacks’ dairy land, rented to Mr. William Bodfish. The well, 
about twelve by twelve feet square and very shallow, was near the 
present site of the Southern Pacific Depot. According to the recol- 
lections of Mr. James Harper, the well furnished water not only 
for the Retreat inhabitants but for the cattle, horses, pigs, and 
poultry that belonged to the dairy. Said Mr. Harper, “My father, 
Jacks’ caretaker, was in charge of the well and gave me the job of 
oiling the windmill.” 

“And,” added Sinclair, his brother, “James would get on top of 
the windmill and whirl his hat; then, just out of mischief and 
much to the annoyance of the quiet community, he would scream. 
Soon the Retreat people would come flocking to see what was 
wrong. ‘Stop it! Too much noise!’ they would admonish him; and 
James was in the doghouse for a couple of days.” 

Water was pumped from this well into tin cans or barrels and 
hauled by wheelbarrows to the houses in the Retreat Circle. 
Every barrel was topped with a board and blanket to keep the 
water from splashing. “Larger barrels,” reports a Retreater, “were 
sunk in the ground to catch rain water, and occasionally a young- 
ster fell in.” If ice were furnished—and it was frequently from 
Monterey —it cost $5 per wagon load and 75c for a single block. 

Soon other wells followed. One was located just off the present 
Asilomar gate, the location of the first Chinese laundry. A larger 
well, also used by the early settlers, campers and tourists, stood 
between Lighthouse Avenue and Third Beach. It was twelve feet 
wide, twenty feet long, boarded in with two-inch by twelve-inch 
planks and cross-braced with four by four-inch timbers. This 
forty feet deep well received an abundance of water from an un- 
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derground spring and was full to the top of the ground the year 
around. Its overflow created a swamp and marsh about one hun- 
dred feet wide which extended to the Third Beach. Here many 
people gathered watercress. 

One well, not far from Pacific Grove’s first well, also in use by 
the first-comers to the Grove, was half way between Lighthouse 
Avenue and First Beach, close to the east side of Bay View Ave- 
. nue and on the south edge of the golf course. It was only ten feet 
wide and fifteen feet deep. The spring that fed it is still flowing, 
and a small stream flows from it throughout the year. | 

By 1881, Pacific Grove had all the water she needed. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, at a cost of several hundred 
thousand dollars, brought it from a point some twenty-two miles 
up Carmel River. Below is a statement from the Handbook of 
Monterey published by Walton and Curtis: 


The water for the use of the camp, in addition to wells on the grounds, is 
brought thirty-three hundred feet in pipes from a tank containing six thou- 
sand gallons, filled from a never failing stream. 


The water was poured into a reservoir on the hill behind Pacific 
Grove. Another reservoir, one of the capacity of 140,000 gallons, 
was built in 1888 by the Pacific Improvement Company. The 
Pacific Grove Review reported enthusiastically: 


It is well worth one’s time to pay a visit to the new reservoir at blasting time, 
which occurs at noon and evening of each day, for the scene presented there is, 
indeed, an interesting one. Blasting is being resorted to and black powder is 
being used. About sixty stumps are fired at a time, and amidst the deafening 
roar and clouds of smoke, the stumps and roots sent flying in all directions. 
It is needless to add that a reserved seat behind a stately pine is the proper 
thing for the spectator, at this juncture. The regular freight trains running into 
Monterey have been unable to handle the vast amount of tools and material 
required in the construction. On Wednesday evening a “special” of fifty cars, 
laden with carts, scrapers, tools, etc., with a large force of Chinamen, came 
down, and were transferred to the scene of operation. 


Retreaters were not lacking in gratitude to the Pacific Im- 
provement Company: 


Resolved that our thanks are due and are hereby tendered the Pacific Im- 
provement Company for the valuable and costly improvements made in grav- 
eling streets and otherwise improving the grounds of the Retreat, but above 
all for furnishing at vast expense a full supply of water of the best quality at 
such reasonable rates for the use of cottage owners and others tarrying at the 
Grove. 
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And there were mineral wells, too, at that time! In the early 
80’s one was located in Caledonia Park; another, in a swampy spot 
at the dip of Lighthouse Avenue near Fourteenth Street. “And 
though the water was yellowish and malodorous, people believed 
the wells had medicinal value and used to come with bottles for a 
supply.” The wells were lined with brick and were opened during 
David Jacks’ regime. . 

Today, Pacific Grove receives an ample supply of excellent 
mountain water from one of the most productive watersheds in 
the state. 

In 1875, a little brown frame shack on Lover’s Point, located 
approximately where the Japanese Tea Garden later stood, repre- 
sented the first bathhouse in Pacific Grove. It had a huge tank 
into which salt water was pumped for tub baths for visiting 
salt water enthusiasts but it was “cramped, cold, and decidedly 
inadequate.” 

The Pacific Improvement Company, always at hand to meet 
emergencies and to better conditions in the Grove, built in 1882 
in its place a rambling bathhouse with twenty-two dressing rooms 
and eight private salt water baths. Mrs. Annie McDougall, a 
very enterprising business woman, was appointed manager. 
Some remember the long black stockings she washed every day 
and hung over the rail on the porch of the bathhouse. The 


Minutes of the Retreat Association informed: 
On motion it was declared to be the judgment of the board that the interest of 
the owners of the Grove and convenience and comfort of guests and visitors 
there would be subserved by provisions of hot water baths. 

The bathing facilities satisfied neither Grove citizens nor her 
visitors and the Del Monte Wave runs a notice in 1884: 
Salt water baths [are] the one principal attraction at a seaside resort, [and] 
Sandy Cove where the bath house is located is admirably suited for the pur- 
pose, being well sheltered; but a new building with appointments for hot water 
is the ringing cry of the residents, that resounds and reverberates through the 
pine forest till all else is lost in that one appeal. ... When Pacific Grove can 
boast of good bathing facilities and suitable quarters to meet the demand, 
winter and summer, then she will “receive her share of the laurels that crown 
Monterey queen of watering places.” 


By 1885, the bathhouse was having its troubles. It was rated 
“A disgrace to Pacific Grove” and had become the butt of sarcas- 
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tic comments. The Del Monte Wave, showing solicitude for its 
patrons and the Seaside Resort, stands by: 


Is it not about time that the miserable shell called a bathhouse, located at the 
foot of Forest Avenue, was replaced by one [in] which a person with the slight- 
est degree of modesty might disrobe, without first stopping up numerous holes 
and cracks, to keep their next door neighbor from having a full view of the 
proceedings? The arrangement called by that name at present is a disgrace to 
the city, a disgrace to the owners and a standing opportunity for Peeping Toms. 


According to reports, the bathhouse kept on deteriorating and 
was the source of heated arguments. It was viewed by many as 
“a reproach to the Grove.” Not until 1900 was its condition no- 
ticeably better. That was the year that Mr. William Smith, a | 
business man from out of town, became its owner; and the local 
sheet advised: 


Take a bath. A large number of our young people have been going “unwashed,” 
the excuse being we have no suitable bathing facilities. Now we have them and 
the atmosphere seems a little purer already. 


Mr. William Smith built the Pacific Grove beach—made it 
with dynamite and blasted out the cove where there was an 
inlet; and where there had been a little rough board shed for a 
dressing room, he set up a large bathhouse and boathouse and 
created a bathing resort. In 1904, he put in salt water bathing 
rooms and put a boathouse underneath. He kept blasting and 
clearing the cove to make more beach, cut back the sea wall 
forty feet, and lengthened the beach. He was called ““Bathhouse 
Smith” and he kept the baths “fairly warm” until 1910, when 
he sold out to Dr. Clarendon Foster, father of City Attorney 
Reginald Foster. All went well until 1933, when Dr. Foster 
moved to Sacramento to continue his practice of medicine. The 
bathhouse again deteriorated, and criticism came from right and 
left; but very little was done toward satisfactory “baths” until 
Dr. Julia Platt, scientist and zoologist, took a firm stand which 
resulted not only in a commendable building but also in an 
attractive swimming pool. 

Among the many controversies that had arisen over the old 
bathhouse, one—the “Mattie McDougal versus Julia Platt” de- 
bate—brought the matter to a head. It is often recounted: Mrs. 
McDougal had bought the bathhouse in the late 80’s and the 
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property adjoining the beach. Pacific Grove condemned the bath- 
house; so Mrs. McDougal retaliated by erecting a barrier across 
her property to prevent public access to Lover’s Point and the 
beach. According to records, a “fight was on.” In 1932, it came to 
a climax. 

Dr. Julia Platt, known as Pacific Grove’s go-getter, believed 
she knew a lot more about the ways of God and man than anyone 
except, perhaps, a few other zoologists. When she, the embodi- 
ment of certain New England virtues, met with Pacific Grove, the 
embodiment of certain other New England virtues, the fireworks 
were something never to be forgotten. She tried almost single- 
handed to make Pacific Grove a beautiful, progressive, judi- 
ciously-run city. The beach barrier proved too much of a personal 
intrusion, and she was up In arms: 


Said Dr. Platt, “The city’s original deed from the Pacific Im- 
provement Company guarantees .public right of way to the 
beach.” 

Countered Mrs. McDougal, “Due to deterioration of morals, 
the old deed has long lapsed.” And, in effect, she added: “As 
morals changed, so changed the deeds and the property rights.” 

Dr. Platt challenged Mrs. McDougal by throwing wide open 
the gate at the entrance to Mrs. McDougal’s yard. Mrs. Mc- 
Dougal immediately padlocked it. Dr. Platt filed the padlock; 
then Mrs. McDougal nailed the gate shut. In indignation, Dr. 
Platt, wielding an axe, chopped down the gate; and Mrs. Mc- 
Dougal quickly slapped a summons on her which stated, in so 
many words, that “Dr. Platt kept the entrance free by using axes, 
saws, sledge hammers, and files.” 

“Rows” are of short duration in the Grove; but the gate was 
kept open and soon Citizen Platt became Mayor Platt, the first 
lady mayor in Pacific Grove and up to date the only one. 

Saturday Night Baths! Both as to quantity and quality, bath- 
ing water in the very early days was a vexed problem. The ocean 
was a good tub but older people would not “indulge in its blue but 
icy bath”; consequently, the Saturday night bath was a real con- 
cern to early residents of Pacific Grove, most of whom depended 
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on the public bathhouse. If it were forgotten, one had to get spe- 
cial permission to bathe on the Sabbath. Only a few were per- 
mitted to do so, and they were recognized as people of “stability” 
who would clean the tubs and towels immediately after their 
baths and use the lukewarm water in the tanks which remained 
from Saturday night. No heating of water on the Sabbath! 
' A communication taken from an old Retreat Minute Book re- 
lates a request for “convenient” bathing time: 


A number of the clerks and working men have approached me at various times 
with the request that they be permitted to make use of the tub baths on Sun- 
day morning between certain stated hours—say eight A.M. and ten A.M. © 
These persons claim that they have no opportunity to bathe during the week, 
the bath house closing at six P.M. through lack of lighting facilities for night 
work. The clerks especially complain that they work until nine PM. every 
week day through the summer season. 


Water for Sunday morning baths would be heated Saturday night so that there 
would be no necessity for firing up on Sunday, and the only labor involvéd 
would be the furnishing of clean towels to bathers. I respectfully beg your 
opinion in this matter and ask if there would be any objection to allowing such 
persons to bathe under reasonable regulation. 


Action taken: Request granted, subject to the pleasure of the Board providing 
it does not conflict with any municipal ordinance of the City of Pacific Grove. 


Soon came the zine bath tubs—some of the tubs were built 
under kitchen floors and kept covered with planks when not in 
use; then came the present bathhouse, costing approximately 
$65,000 and built in the style known as contemporary. Its sun- 
deck restaurant is daily packed with swimmers—many of whom 
have run up the stairs from the heated out-of-door Municipal 
swimming pool or from the ocean to get a snack. 

And baths today are available to the public on Sundays! 
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Pacific Grove. The Original Tent City. Picture 
Lewrs. 


by courtesy of Mrs. 


Japanese Tea Garden and salmon fishing boats off Lover’s Point, 1906. Courtesy of Monterey Peninsula 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Lover’s Point, 1889. Courtesy of Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Commerce. 


Small reservoir, Pacific Grove early days. Courtesy of Gertrude Ernst. 
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Monterey Bay in the 1830’s. This steel engraving originally appeared in Forbes’ “California” published in 


London in 1839. 


Mission San Carlos de Borromeo, Carmel Valley. From Forbes’ “California,” 1839. 
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Portola discovers San Francisco Bay, after missing the Bay of Monterey. 
Original of this drawing by Walter Francis is in Bancroft Library. 


Carmel Mission as it looked before it was rebuilt. Original photograph property ot manue! Walter of 
Monterey. Reproduced in J. M. Quinn, “History of Monterey and San Benito Counties,” 1910. 


Rear view of Carmel Mission, an engraving published in 1839 by the French Captain Cyrille Laplace. Note 
roofless buildings at right, evidence of deterioration following secularization of the Missions. 
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Harbor and city of Monterey. 1842. A lithograph originally made and published at request of Thomas O. 
Larkin, from a sketch made by one of Commodore Jones’ officers. Among other well known landmarks 
is the two story house of Larkin with the fence-enclosed trees alongside at left of picture. 
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Memorial tablet above the grave of Father Serra and other early mis- 
sionaries buried in Carmel Mission. 
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Artist’s conception of erection of first cross at Monterey Bay by Father Serra, June 3rd, 1770. From Engel- 
hardt, “Mission San Carlos Borromeo,” 1934. 
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Old Chinatown. Courtesy of Mr. W. R. Holman. 


Bath House (1887). Courtesy of Pacific Grove Public Library. 


CHAPTER III 


Blo Chinatown 


Everything has its beauty, but not everyone sees it. 
—ConFucius 


No story of Pacific Grove would be complete without méntion 
of her Chinatown. The Chinese found beauty and peace and a 
piney paradise by Monterey Bay over a decade before the com- 
ing of the Retreaters. 

Before the discovery of gold there was not much to attract 
the Chinese to Spanish and Mexican California. In 1848 there 
were only seven Chinese registered in what was to be the State 
of California. By 1852 the new state had recorded 20,000 on its 
rolls. Most of these were in the Mother Lode country. Their 
presence often lead to violent riots and the almost daily cry that 
the Chinese MUST GO. Thieves in the mines of the forty-niners 
found the Chinese their easiest victims and felt no compunction 
about murdering them—often they slit their throats and hung 
them up by their queues and watched them die. However, by 
1854, the Chinese in California were an important factor yet not 
sufficiently disturbing to the whites to bring about any sustained 
move to banish them. The Chinese immigrant went about his 
business in a quiet manner, ran his little shop or laundry or 
contented himself with working over gold-claims that white men 
had abandoned; but he was consistently the butt of the forty- 
niner miner, was beaten and robbed and too often at the mercy 
of anyone who felt like fleecing him. Small wonder that by the 
60’s practically all of the Chinese had left the Mother Lode 
country and its environs and were active in what proved to them 
to be more congenial Californian habitations. 
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In the middle 80’s, Chinese were to be found living in vari- 
ous parts of the State. Around 1863, desiring to resume the oc- 
cupation that many of them had followed in their native land and 
hearing that the blue waters of Monterey Bay abounded in fish 
of many kinds, several companies of them established a small vil- 
lage on what is now Marine Laboratory Point. To pioneer Mon- 
terey Peninsula residents: 


The place was a quaint, if malodorous, replica of many small fishing-villages 
along the Yang-stze River in China. Crooked paths and roads ran between the 
rows of houses perched on wobbly stilts; women and children hobbled slowly 
on their cruelly-bound feet, and the Chinese fishermen still wore their pigtails. 
Colorful garments hung from rude clotheslines, and each company of men 
moored their boats so close to shore that they served as front porches... . 
A joss-house formed the center of the village and it was here that the villagers 
gathered after their day’s work on the sea and coast. ... Banners and Chinese 
lanterns hung from its portals, and the sight on a sunny day was one to mar- 
vel at. 


A narrow street ran through this quaint little town of approxi- 
mately two hundred huts. Walking along it, a visitor could notice 
that all doors were open. In many of the homes, Chinese women 
could be seen playing cards while their husbands were either fish- 
ing or spreading squid—squid drying was a profitable but pun- 
gent early Monterey industry. A Handbook of Monterey and 
Vicinity describes Chinatown in 1875, the year the Methodist 
Seaside Retreat was started: 


Chinatown is distant from Pacific Grove Methodist Camp Ground about one 
mile, and is situated on one of the numerous small bays that line the Bay of 
Monterey. It is admirably selected for the business carried on by enterprising 
citizens—fish curing and abalone shell shipping. Its inhabitants are frugal, in- 
dustrious, and well behaved. Little or no crime occurs among them, and so far 
as our experience goes, they are a sober, honest set of men, and compare very 
favorably with their countrymen throughout the State. “Tim,” a California 
born Chinaman, speaks English and Spanish as fluently as a native. The census 
of Chinatown is as follows: Man Lee Company, three men, two women, and 
three children; Sun Sing Lee Company, three men, three children and two 
women; Yee Lee Company, six men, two women, and three children; Yek Lee 
Company, six men, one woman, and one child; Man Sing Company, four men 
and one woman. In connection with these companies are those of Pescadero, 
and Portuguese Bay: Sun Choy Lee Company, eleven men and one woman; 
Boo Lee Company, eight men and eight women; Dai Lee Company, eight men; 
other companies in different employments in the town and neighborhood. 


The Chinese industries are fishing for rockfish, cod, halibut, flounders, red and 
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blue fish, yellow tail, mackerel, sardines, and shell fish, the greater part of 
which are split open, salted, and dried in the sun for exportation to San Fran- 
cisco, whence they find their way to the mines throughout the State and 
abroad. It may be estimated that the amount of dried fish exported from 
Monterey annually averages 100 tons. They possess about thirty boats, nearly 
all of them built by themselves. They are sailed in Chinese fashion. During the 
past month they have commenced shipping fresh fish to Gilroy, San Jose, and 
other interior towns. Although they import from San Francisco the greater 
portion of their merchandise, they purchase very liberally of the merchants in 
town, and as their trade is always for cash, they are very desirable customers 
in these hard times. 


About twenty Chinese men and ‘women lived outside the vil- 
lage and were engaged in work other than fishing. A lucrative © 
trade developed by them was the collecting of abalone shells, 
which were shipped north and sold for twenty dollars a ton. 


The Pacific Grove Review reports the Chinatown of 1888: 


The Chinese fishing village in Pacific Grove, in spite of its maloriferous smells, 
has its full quota of sight-seers. To many it-is simply curiosity that prompts 
the threading of its narrow streets, and peering into the open doorways. But 
some look upon the coming of the Chinese among us as a part of a great plan 
for evangelizing the world. 


Some pass by in sad wonder the heathen altars in every home, watch the idola- 
trous worship, and note the gambling houses. 
“This,” they say, “in a Christian town!” 


On one house is the sign “Lum Qum Lee.” In its front is a large table in a small 
room piled with bundles of dominoes. Here at any hour of the day or night may 
be seen men, women, and children gambling. Any person may enter. The 
stakes are small but raked in often. Sometimes there are excited crowds, mad- 
dened by losses, and shooting and cutting. 


There are some highbinders in Pacific Grove, but most of the inhabitants are 
of the Retreat type, and we welcome them. 


On the Seventeen Mile Drive there were in the 80’s and 90’s 
several fish stalls along the road—little shelters made of drift- 
wood; and at the entrance of each, lying on plain pieces of board, 
would be displayed fish caught that day. Friday was the busiest 
day for the Chinese. “If you want fishy, you come Flidy,” they 
would inform their customers. They displayed also shells—sea- 
cradles, rice-shells, tiny pearly shells in shape and size like grains 
of rice—sea-urchins, sea-moss, and many other saleable sea treas- 
ures. Dried kelp was sold with the assurance that it would heal all 
sicknesses. “You tly him; he no mak you sik; he mak you stlong.” 
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The United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries stated 
also in 1888: 


At Point Alones, about one and one-half miles northwest of Monterey, is a 
large Chinese fishing village composed of rude shanties; this camp was started 
in 1863 and appears to be one of the most thriving settlements of its kind on 
the West Coast. 


The Chinese pay little attention to any of the established rules but persist- 
ently fish with trawls and all other gear known to the race, and in consequence 
of this constant violation of fishing laws there exists a bitter feeling between 
them and neighboring fishermen, and frequently severe altercations take place. 


And Bashford Dean, Ph.D., Zoologist, writes to David Starr 
Jordan in 1897 of the importance of the Marine Laboratory of 
the Leland Stanford University and describes the nearby Chinese 
in a more intimate manner: 


It is but a quarter of an hour’s walk from the Laboratory, approached along 
the ledge of the railroad on the seaside rim of the town—a daily walk for a 
number of the students who have come to have the greatest faith in the fishing 
powers of the heathen. The walk is by no means an uninteresting one; the sea- 
birds are around, whitening the tall rocky ledges, and on every hand there are 
quantities of little ground squirrels which sit up before the visitor like little 
prairie dogs. The village itself looks as though it has been imported from China 
—a huddled little town of unpainted shanties sprinkled closely along a crowded 
street with a few shops, a joss-house, and a sky-line of picturesque scaffolding 
for fish-drying. There will be a crowd of mushroom-hatted fishermen, a din of 
-chattering, a mixture of nets, trawl lines and baskets, distinctly unpleasant 
odors, placards of crimson and tinsel spattered with Chinese characters. The 
people are Cantonese, many of whom have been living here for two genera- 
tions. They are classed as a peculiar poor grade of Chinamen, and are, I am 
told, looked upon at home as mere barbarians, if for no better reasons, that 
they have lived in China only two or three centuries, and are unable to trace 
their descent for more than seven generations. To the stranger, however, they 
appear very industrious, honest, kindly and painstaking. They are excellent 
fishermen, and in several instances very intelligent collectors. Their little fleet 
of boats is often out before sunrise; between seven and ten they have become 
scattered along the coast, and their trawl lines are put out, often six or more 
(each about five-eighths of a mile long) to a boat; about noon-time they return, 
their skiffs sometimes gunwale-deep with fish—rock cod, black bass, flounders, 
mackerel, with an occasional wolf-fish, their little lateen sails making the pic- 
ture a still more foreign one. In a few moments after landing, the fish are car- 
ried off in shoulder baskets, to be shipped to San Francisco, and the boats are 
drawn high up on the beach. The little colony also carries on a very successful 
squid-catching industry, so that at night there is often as much life and ex- 
citement in Chinatown as during the day. The amount of catch will often be 
measured by tons. The boats go out with nets and red pine fires, which are 
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hung cresset-wise over the sides of the boat to lure the squid. Some of these are 
intended to be cleaned and dried on latticed trays as a staple article of diet in 
Chinese markets. The bulk of the catch is, however, spread over the fields for 
drying, then to be packed in matting bags for export to China as a rich fer- 
tilizer for the rice fields. Another phase of their industry is that of collecting 
abalones, these to be dried for export. 


Mr. G. G. Hoole, a publisher in Montana, rekindled a memory 
of the Chinese boats as they looked when he was a child in the 
Retreat: “Their squid fishery was prosecuted at night. The 
Chinese boats had a basket on a boom in which bonfires were 
built and extended over the bow. I’ve seen the bay filled with 
fifteen or twenty of their lighted boats. In fact, boats of today 
follow a similar method in that they use lights to attract fish or 
to drive them back into the seines while the net is being closed.” 

The Chinese used for many years the properties between China- 
town and Lighthouse Avenue for drying squid. Hundreds of tons 
of it were spread out on the grass at.a time. Ordinary garden rakes 
were used for turning the squid in order to dry both sides. After 
this procedure it was placed in bales and shipped to China. 

Chinatown lent a lot of atmosphere to young Pacific Grove, 
in fact, to the entire Monterey Peninsula. Her spectacular 
parades with dragons always ia evidence, her colorful costumes, 
and her co-operation will never be forgotten by the early families 
and visitors of Monterey Peninsula. 

The Chinese ring contest was a memorable event. It took place 
on Chinese New Year’s day and was fought in Chinatown near 
the site of the present canneries. A Chinaman with the American 
flag in his hand led the line. Following the grand procession, which 
was a pageant of barbaric splendor, a contest—firing guns in 
which were concealed rings— was engaged in to determine which 
company would rule that year. Catching a ring entitled the win- 
ner to a prize representing good luck and general felicity for the 
new year. 

Mr. Wilford R. Holman, businessman of Pacific Grove, recol- 
lects his boyhood impression of it: “For many years the California 
Chinese held their annual ring day contest feast in old Chinatown 
at Cabrillo Point. Special and regular trains brought hundreds of 
Chinese to this event, which lasted from early in the morning to 
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late at night. Tall poles were erected in the center of town, and 
large strings of firecrackers twenty-five to thirty feet in length 
were hoisted from top to bottom of these poles and kept in con- 
stant action during the day. Thousands of firecrackers were set 
off.” 

Firecrackers are to the Chinese what exclamation points are to 
the correspondence of a debutante. But to continue Mr. Holman’s 
story: 

“Scattered through the town were many Chinese beating con- 
stantly on small drums similar to Indian war drums and playing 
loud shrill horns. 

“A shrine was set up in the center of town, decorated with wax- 
like flowers, Chinese gods, and paper ornaments. Large and small 
punks were kept constantly burning; and full-sized roasted hogs, 
chickens, ducks, and Chinese foods in abundance were placed 
within the shrine. Numerous large and small whole hogs, chickens, 
ducks, assorted foods including nuts and candies, were placed on 
large wooden trays throughout the village, ready for the feast 
after the ring fight. 

“As the ring fight was held to determine which Chinese com- 
pany would be the ruler for the year, much depended on the one 
who was successful in getting it. Shortly after noon on ring day 
the Chinese gathered in the field in front of their two-story joss- 
house which was set back in the field about 300 feet from the town 
buildings. Especially strong hard-fighting Chinese were employed 
by each company to engage in the scramble for the rings, which 
were wrapped in straw and were about three inches in diameter 
when satisfactorily wrapped. These rings were placed on top of 
large bombs about four inches in diameter and a foot in length, 
set upright; and when the bombs went off, the rings were cast high 
in the air. 

“When the rings dropped to the ground, a rough and tumble 
fight and scramble started which lasted for several minutes be- 
fore the lucky Chinaman emerged from the mass of humanity 
with the ring. Many times during these scrambles the men were 
dragged around over the ground by their long queues, which all 
Chinamen wore at that time. 
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“When the ring fight was over, the owners of the large trays of 
food brought them to the front of the altar, bowing and kneeling. 
Afterwards the food was taken to their residences for a feast at- 
tended by their friends and families. During the feast they en- 
gaged in a word or counting game; and if one made an error, he 
was compelled to take a drink of gin. Consequently, there were 
many tipsy Chinese by the end of the day; but they caused no 
trouble as even under the. influence of liquor they were well- 
behaved.” 

Chinatown, like any other settlement, was not without her 
unusual characters. One somewhat legendary figure was a man 
called Old Lee, a Mayor of Chinatown. He was often eyed with 
awe and terror by the tots of Pacific Grove—a bogey man to be 
feared. Mothers taking their offspring to China Market would 
warn them: “If you are naughty, watch out or Old Lee wil! get 
you!” But Old Lee never did. Said one who remembers him: 
“Quite to the contrary, Old Lee, whenever we met him, was a sort 
of Santa Claus; for he always held out to us a handful of Laichee 
nuts.” 

Occasionally, as in any community, there were disturbers of 
the peace. The Pacific Grove Review reports in 1891: 


A shooting affair occurred in Chinatown yesterday afternoon when Poi Tai 
got into a dispute over a gambling game. Poi Tai caught up his little hatchet 
with the intention of using Ham Oon as a chopping block. Ham Oon took to 
his heels. Poi Tai pursued, and getting altogether too close for comfort, Ham 
Oon pulled his little gun and shot Poi Tai in the arm, shattering the bone 
badly. Ham Oon was arrested. 


Often the Chinese had lectures among their own people which 
sometimes were attended by Retreaters. An account of one ap- 
pears in the Del Monte Wave of 1880: 


Mr. Gee Gam, the Chinese evangelist, has been holding religious services in 
Chinatown this week. In humorous vein he summed up the peculiarities of the 
American people: 

They live months without eating a mouthful of rice; they eat bullocks and 
sheep in enormous quantities; they have to bathe frequently; the men dress all 
alike, and to judge from their appearance they are all coolies; neither are they 
to be seen carrying a fan or an umbrella, for they manifest their ignorant con- 
tempt for these insignia of a gentleman by leaving them entirely to women; 
none of them have finger nails more than an eighth of an inch long; they eat 
meat with knives and prongs; they never enjoy themselves by sitting quietly 
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on their ancestors’ graves, but jump around and kick balls as if paid to do it, 
and they have no dignity, for they may be found walking with women. 


Since long fingernails to the Chinese were a sign of a gentleman 
and indicated that a man was not required to work with his hands, 
Gee Gam, the Chinese evangelist, might feel that American men 
have debased themselves further if he saw them —their fingernails 
still short—with the American women today who have not only 
long but also red fingernails. 

The Chinese had their own cemetery. It was located almost 
directly under the present Hopkins Marine Station. When one of 
their members was buried, hundreds of pieces of paper filled with 
burnt holes were scattered between the starting point of the fu- 
neral procession and the burial plot. Their belief was that the devil 
had to pass through all the burnt holes before he could catch up 
with the departed. Roast chickens, pigs, cakes, and candies, as 
well as paper and wax decorations and many burning punks, were 
laid on the top of each grave at the time of burial. At certain pe- 
riods all of the bones were excavated and placed in sacks or boxes 
and shipped to China. 

Perhaps the most touching story of Chinatown is that which 
tells of its final obliteration. No ghost town Chinatown! In 1906 
a tremendous fire swept through the Chinese village and com- 
pletely destroyed it. For several decades the section of Point 
Abalones had been a living relic of the days when hundreds 
of Chinese had settled there, but the fire took its toll. 

The fire-fighting equipment proved inadequate, and strong 
winds fanned the fire into a blazing inferno. Men from Monterey 
and Pacific Grove tried to stop the conflagration and at times 
seemed to be successful in getting it under control; but China- 
town was in four sections, two on either side of a narrow street. 
As the fire was about to be checked in one section, the inside of 
a house in another section would explode, probably from the 
lighting of coal oil or gasoline. Authorities believed that the fire 
was not accidental since all hose to the two-inch mains were cut 
at the start of the fire. 

During the burning of Chinatown the remaining Chinese left 
the village—not one was to be seen. Men, women, and children 
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went out to the point beyond their town and huddled together as 
they watched their homes and belongings burn. Many were killed 
by the fire. Their possessions, including money and treasures, ex- 
cept for a few that were saved by the Pacific Grove and Monterey 
fire departments, were destroyed. It was reported a tragic sight! 

After the fire, the Pacific Improvement Company had China- 
town fenced off and would not permit the rebuilding of any of the 
homes. An article in the Monterey New Era, 1905, affirms that 
the Company ordered the evacuation of the village because of 
complaints of Pacific Grove residents. 

A smaller village grew up somewhat later around Cannery Row 
settlement, but it never attained the color of the original. Shortly 
after its establishment, this village, too, was destroyed by fire. 

Although the Chinatown of Pacific Grove has become old his- 
tory, the memories of it are still vivid with those who knew it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Che Bld Cown and the Dem 


God made the country, and man made the town. 
— CoOwPER 


The Christian Seaside Resort, Pacific Grove Retreat, or M.E. 
Encampment Grounds—the three captions were used—was a 
haven for Methodist conventions. Only a few residents remained 
throughout the winter, but always there was a caretaker on the 
campgrounds. A few gingerbread board-and-bat houses over- 
looked the sea, and a high fence with a stile and a gate which was 
locked at nine o’clock every night enclosed the community and 
prevented “both intrusion of interlopers and the sale of lots to the 
ungodly.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who was living on the Monterey Pen- 
insula in 1879, gives a pedestrian’s description of the Retreat in 
his “Old Pacific Capital.’ No one of our tongue has a keener sense 
of place: 


One day —I shall never forget it—I had taken.a trail that was new to me. After 
a while the woods began to open, the sea to sound nearer at hand. I came upon 
a road, and, to my surprise, a stile. A step or two farther, and, without leaving 
the woods, I found myself among trim houses. I walked through street after 
street, parallel and at right angles, paved with sward and dotted with trees, 
but still undeniable streets, and each with its name posted at the corner, as in 
a real town. Facing down the main thoroughfare—“Central Avenue,” as it 
was ticketed—I saw an open-air temple, with benches and sounding board, as 
though for an orchestra. The houses were all tightly shuttered; there was no 
smoke, no sound but the waves, no moving thing. I have never been in any 
place that seemed so dreamlike. Pompeii is all in a bustle with visitors, and its 
antiquity and strangeness deceive the imagination; but this town had plainly 
not been built above a year or two, and perhaps had been deserted overnight. 
Indeed, it was not so much like a deserted town as like a scene upon the stage 
by daylight, and with no one on the boards. The barking of a dog led me at 
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last to the only house still occupied, where a Scotch pastor and his wife pass 
the winter alone in this empty theatre. The place was “The Pacific Camp 
Grounds, the Christian Seaside Resort.” Thither, in the warm season, crowds 
come to enjoy a life of teetotalism, religion, and flirtation, which I am willing 
to think blameless and agreeable. The neighborhood at least is well selected. 
The Pacific booms in front. Westward is Point Pinos, with the lighthouse in a 
wilderness of sand, where you will find the lighthouse keeper playing the piano, 
making models and bows and arrows, studying dawn and sunrise in amateur 
oil-painting, and with a dozen other elegant pursuits and interests to surprise 
his brave, old-country rival. To'the east, and still nearer, you will come upon 
a space of open down, a hamlet, a haven among rocks, a world of surge and 
screaming seagulls. Such scenes are very similar in different climates; they 
appear homely to the eyes of all; to me this was like a dozen spots in Scotland. 
And yet the boats that ride in the haven are of strange outlandish design; and, 
if you walk into the hamlet, you will behold costumes and faces and hear a 
tongue that are unfamiliar to the memory. The joss-stick burns, the opium 
pipe is smoked, the floors are strewn with slips of colored paper— prayers, you 
would say, that had somehow missed their destination—and a man guiding his 
upright pencil from right to left across the sheet, writes home the news of 
Monterey to the Celestial Empire. 


Pacific Grove still shows her origin in her narrow lane streets 
leading to the waterfront, in her tiny white cottages with little 
yards, and in her few remaining “mansions.” 

Three years before Stevenson took his winter morning walk 
through the Retreat, this description of it appeared in A Hand- 
book of Monterey: 


The Eastern boundary is about one-half mile west of Chinatown, and, follow- 
ing the sea-shore, the tract extends to the line fence of the dairy farm this side 
of the Lighthouse. This last boundary is marked by a conspicuous pile of rocks, 
which, looking as if they were a Druidical monument, is the termination of a 
promontory that breaks the force of the northwesters and shelters the sea line 
of the tract. 


Under the lee of the promontory is a beautiful little cove, possessing a smooth 
beach, and being almost entirely free from the surf. This spot is selected for 
bathing houses. Behind this cove are pine woods, interspersed with oaks, cov- 
ering a surface of sufficient extent and smoothness for the accommodation of 
a congregation of auditors. Here, therefore, as this survey indicates, will be 
placed the stand for preachers. 

The site selected for the hotel, or hotels, occupies ground centrally located 
with reference to the sea, on which the building will look out directly. A broad 
avenue traverses the grounds with side streets separating lots upon which 
villas are expected to be erected. 

The general arrangements of the Encampment are based upon the principles 
guiding those of the Eastern States, especially the one held at Ocean Grove in 
the vicinity of Long Branch, N. J., and are under the control of a board of 
trustees. 
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One hundred acres are to be divided into residential lots, a park, a pleasure 
ground, a grand avenue, minor streets and avenues, and the town. 


The lots are divided into sections ranging from thirty by sixty feet to thirty by 
a hundred and twenty-five feet. The principal building is the preacher’s stand, 
an elegant structure, carefully and substantially built by Prinz of Monterey, 
containing a platform for the ministers and seats for the choir. It faces the 
congregational ground which is arranged in a perfect circle, two hundred feet in 
diameter, with a ring of tents around it, and a roadway of seventy-five feet. 
The aisles range from four to twelve feet in width. Benches are provided to 
accommodate about five thousand people. The whole is covered by the shade 
of pine trees—tall, straight round trees— through whose gothic branches the 
sunlight falls subdued. 


A Handbook of M onterey of later date says: 


The restaurant is a commodious building—not far from the congregational 
ground. ...In close proximity are the grocery and provision stores, twenty- 
four by fifty feet; the meat market is twenty-four by fifty feet and also the 
furnishing and clothing store. 


On the opposite side are six dormitories, each twenty-four by fifty feet. There 
is also a laundry. Admirable arrangements are made for conveniences neces- 
sary to civilization. The stable accommodations are a few rods off, on the Mon- 
terey side, around a large wall. . . . Tanks will be kept constantly filled, and a 
large quantity will be consumed in sprinkling the roads and grounds. ... There 
are some very valuable sulphur and chalybeate springs within a very short 
distance which can be introduced without much trouble. New tents can be 
bought on the grounds at wholesale prices, or rented at very low terms. 


Ordinary campers, except during the meeting, will be charged fifty cents a 
head, to include wood, water, and cleaning up. The bath-house is conveniently 
placed in a small ravine on the verge of a beautiful little bay, whose sandy floor 
rivals in whiteness the marble of the Roman’s bath. The water is transparently 
clear and is always warm, being sheltered from the wind by picturesque rocky 
cliffs. The view of the numerous baylets and jutting rocks over which the blue 
waves dash in merry sport, and the Gabilan Range in the foreground, is lovely 
in the extreme. 


The encampment commands a splendid view of the Bay of Monterey, and the 
magnificent scenery surrounding it, with pretty bays for bathing places and 
beautiful groves of trees for rambles. In close proximity to the Light House; 
within a morning’s walk of that pearl of beauties, Cypress Point; with good 
sea fishing, sailing, or boating; and all within three miles of Monterey, and its 
railroad and steamboat connecting with all parts of the state; a temperature, 
with one or two exceptions, the most equable in the known world, and with a 
location so healthy that doctors scarcely make a living, it bids fair to become 
an unrivalled summer resort. 

Bishop Peck, now making an Episcopal visit on this coast, says: “I have some 
acquaintance with our splendid retreats for camp-meetings and health in the 
East, and I have no hesitation in saying that this is fully equal to the best I 
have seen.” 
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Thus Pacific Grove became a piney paradise. Paradise is even- 
tually from the Greek paradeisos, meaning “a park,” and Pacific 
Grove was peaceful and the entirety of it a natural park—a park 
filled with shady nooks and huge pine and cypress trees, a place 
where Shadow and Sunshine played together, a place where the 
Retreaters read and mused and prayed. 

Shortly after the establishment of this piney paradise, sections 
of it were set apart and beautified as public places for out-of-door 
recreation or pleasure. A map of Pacific Grove Retreat, July 1875, 
filed at the request of D. Jacks, “Aug. A.D. 1876, J. R. Leese, 
County Recorder,” indicates three small parks, Cypress, Green- 
wood, and Prospect, and a large one, Caledonian. An early 
stitched booklet describes the latter: 


Caledonian Park is near the ocean front in the north and is about three acres 
in extent. It is embroidered with cork elms, and the serpentine walks wind 
among tropical plants. 


Caledonian (Caledonia) Park was for many years a swamp. 
Drainage from upper Lighthouse Avenue made a lake on the 
ground in wintertime. This seepage was eventually taken care of 
by means of a five-foot culvert, and the park is now a year-around 
playground for children. 

Nowadays every time you turn around you can stumble onto 
a park in Pacific Grove. During the last two decades city parks 
have been named for civic leaders. One, with benches, seats, and 
flowers overlooking the Bay, was dedicated in 1924 to Mr. Edward 
Berwick. Mr. Berwick, an organizer of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the International Arbitration Peace Association, contributed 
much to the growth of Pacific Grove, and was elected President 
of the Board of Freeholders in 1927; so it was fitting that the 
City should dedicate to him the park which he had for many years 
beautified with flowers. 

Washington Park, the woodsy area about a mile from the cen- 
ter of Pacific Grove, continues to be a large grove of trees and a 
home for the Monarch butterflies when they arrive, and for little 
animals and birds. It is still used as a picnic ground. The beauty 
of its hundreds of native trees has: brought forth the fighting in- 
terest of nature lovers, which has had much to do with its being 
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retained in its native dress despite the urge of many to develop 
a section of it into a trailer camp or playground. 

Mr. Hayes Perkins, a landscape gardener who laid out gardens 
in Africa and other countries, single-handedly created the block- 
long plot named for him. Nine years he labored to make a garden 
of the waterfront; and during the first four of those years, he as- 
siduously toted water in buckets to protect his plants. Said he, 
“T grubbed out poison oak next to Lover’s Point because children 
were always catching the ‘itch.’ I was immune. After I grubbed, 
I planted.” . 

Another beloved citizen who toted water to thirsty flowers 
along the roadside was the late Mr. William Fiddes, early mayor 
of the Grove. To him they were friendships that needed attention; 
so he became President of the Monterey Peninsula Garden Club. 

Another park of inviting, historic interest and not far from 
Pacific Grove is El Estero Park. It is a monument to. Juan Bau- 
tista de Anza. De Anza left Tubac, Mexico, on October 23, 1775, 
with 240 people, 355 beeves, and 695 horses and mules. He arrived 
in Monterey on March 10, 1776, with the loss of but one person. 
He stands forth in the double capacity of being the earliest and 
most intrepid explorer and colonizer on the North American con- 
tinent, the first to traverse the deserts and the first to cross the 
Sierra Nevadas with a group of colonists. This journey of 1600 
miles was made under conditions of drought, cold, snow, and rain. 
The objective of the expedition was to populate California and to 
protect her from foreign aggressors. 

Pacific Grove boasts not only parks but inviting nearby walks 
and rides. Her first citizens and their guests made mention in 
their diaries of “alluring walking and riding diversions in and 
about the Retreat grounds,” and many brochures euphemisti- 
cally itemized them. To quote from an early advertising sheet: 


From the boundaries of the Hopkins Marine Station of Stanford University 
on the east, to the boundaries of the United States Lighthouse Reservation on 
the west, the entire three miles of ocean front along Monterey Bay, solely and 
entirely city-owned, offers paths to the enjoyment of guests and residents of 
Pacific Grove. Numerous benches, not marred by private commercial enter- 
prises, at attractive turns along the shore, give added enjoyment to the pedes- 
trian. 
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Pacific Grove has not lost her alluring walks and today is as 
much the pedestrian’s delight as she was of yore. 

In highly ornate language other attractions of the region were 
once thus portrayed to the public: 


The Bay of Monterey is a magnificent sheet of water! There is a wealth of color 
in both sea and sky highly suggestive of southern seas. Its waters abound in 
many kinds of fish and upon its beaches are found varieties of sea mosses, 
shells, pebbles, and agates. This well protected bay, delightfully adapted to 
yachting, with its fishermen’s shacks skirting here and there, has been and is 
the cynosure of the artist and an inspiration to all. 


Monterey Bay was named in 1602 by Vizcaino in honor of the 
Count of Monterey, then Viceroy of New Spain. The town, so 
alive today with walks of historic interest, was developed around 
the Bay and the presidio—the latter established by Portola in 
1770, the first Spanish military establishment in California. 

Walking was considered an exercise always “in keeping” with 
Pacific Grove’s rulés and regulations, and the Pacific Grove 
Review of 1889 in picturesque, yea, flowery, but nevertheless true 


language, exhorts its readers: 

Take a walk! Moss Beach is about a mile from Pacific Grove. An ideal place 
for picnics! White sand backed by dunes— here it is that fishermen come when 
the tide is low to hunt crabs in the crevices of the rocks. They explore the 
cracks with their fingers and pick up the crabs with their hands. And here the 
Chinese gather seaweed in huge baskets, take it home to let it dry in the sun; 
then ship it to San Francisco. . . . At low tide a person may walk out on a 
beach of sand, nearly as hard as cement, for half a mile and find employment 
in gathering mosses and shells or take a jaunt over the nearby fields in search 
of many varieties of wild flowers. .. . Nowhere are the waters of the Pacific 
more brilliantly varied in hue. Sapphire, opal, emerald, cream white, topaz, 
mother-of-pearl, and crystal of every shade play before the eye with every rush 
of the mighty wave into the carved and chiseled rocks and the long rifts of the 
coast. ...A little further on is a cluster of rocks upon ‘which hundreds of seals 
rendezvous at all times during the year. They vie with the sea gull, the pelican, 
and the cormorant as owners of the rocks. One month they alone occupy it; 
another month the sea birds; but more often they may be seen lying about in 
lazy carelessness amid the winged dwellers of the grim rock. Now and then, 
one of them lifts his head and emits a gruesome roar, perhaps to tell us that he 
does not want to be disturbed in his solitary reign. 


A perfect lake buried deep in the woods near Moss Beach was 
Lake Majella. The white sand hills close by incited general ad- 
miration, and in the middle 80’s it was a favorite pleasure spot. 
The water was clear and about twenty feet deep and heavily 
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stocked with catfish. It was originally called “Laguna de los Ajo- 
lotes” or “Lake of the Water Dogs.” This name was considered 
inappropriate by Mrs. George Crocker; therefore, one day when 
holding a picnic with a group of friends on its shores, she renamed 
it “Lake Majella” or “Wood Dove Lake” to honor the wood doves 
encircling it. The lake has disappeared; but its name was immor- 
talized by Helen Hunt Jackson, who was frequently a guest of 
the Crocker family and spent many happy hours reading and 
writing on its shore. Ramona is called “Majella” by Alessandro in 
the book “Ramona.” | 
Always were “approved” attractions to be found in Indian 
Village and Cypress Point! The former, not far from Pacific 
Grove, a secluded but open tract bordered with trees, has 
been since 1877 a favored picnic ground for churches and 
other organizations. Indians camped there long before the Re- 
treat opened, as evidenced by the arrowheads found by Retreat- 
ers; and later the “California Indians,’ trapshooters at Del 
Monte, conceded it a perfect spot for their barbecues. Farther 
along the Seventeen Mile Drive, the drive that runs along the 
weird and precipitous shore and affords delightful vistas and the 
homes of millionaires, near a small stretch of forest is Cypress 
Point, the far-famed grove of trees, mighty in stature and hoary 
with age. This grove with its huge gnarled trunks is wholly unlike 
any found elsewhere on the coast. Close-knit branches and golden 
green foliage produce shade and make Cypress Point perfectly 
adapted for picnics and camping. As far back as 1890, it was a 
popular spot. The Pacific Grove Review of that year announces: 
Miss Badger, Mr. Wolf, Mrs. Town, Mrs. Hood, Mr. Hall, Mr. Cook, and Mr. 


More were driven in Mr. Dodge’s surrey to Cypress Point for a picnic. 
There in its native habitat stands an ornamental tree, the Mon- 
terey Cypress. According to the botanists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, this tree is indigenous to no other part 
of the world; but great numbers have been propagated and intro- 
duced all over the state and to many parts of the East. It is a 
beautiful evergreen, susceptible of being trained into many unique 
forms. It grows rapidly and attains a height of thirty to sixty feet. 
The largest trunk in the grove at Cypress Point measures over 
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nineteen feet in circumference at three feet above ground and 
more than six feet and a quarter in diameter. The wood is hard 
and very durable; the cones, about the size of a large filbert, are 
produced annually and do not fall from the trees; the seed, re- 
tained in them, resembles onion seed and may be sown in the same 
way and in the same sort of soil. 

A point of historic interest is Point Pinos. It is the landmark 
sighted in 1602 by Don Sebastian Vizcaino, the Spanish merchant 
fishing for pearls in the Californias when he was seeking a harbor- 
ing place for the Manila galleons. Seven years before, Cabrillo, ‘ 
the discoverer of Monterey Bay, had seen Point Pinos; but Viz- 
caino is believed to be the first white man to set foot upon the 
point. At the northern end of the beach is a marker commemorat- 
ing his discovery, which he named “Point of the Pines.” In En- 
campment days, Point Pinos, its lighthouse, and nearby Asilomar 
were outing places at not far distance from the community. 

As early as 1885, mention is made of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association having camped in Pacific Grove, perhaps in 
Guadamar, now known as Asilomar (Refuge by the Sea) , which 
was until 1912 a picnic ground. Groups from various organiza- 
tions would put up tents and lodge there during the summer. 
In 1912, Asilomar, a cluster of attractive buildings among pines 
and near dunes, owned and operated by the National Board of 
the Y. W.C.A., opened its doors to women students on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Note another point of interest to the Retreaters and note also 
its description embellished with rhetoric which was copied from 
a Monterey Handbook of 1885: 


Municipal Beach, a crescent of gleaming white sand, extends from the foot of 
Forest Avenue toward the tip of Lover’s Point, a point overlooking the spar- 
kling sea. 


During the first decade of the Christian Seaside Resort innu- 
merable prayer meetings were held out-of-doors on Municipal 
Beach, but the favored location was Lover’s Point, known in the 
70’s as “Lovers of Jesus Point”. Just why and when the change 
was made to “Lover’s Point,” no one can verify; but the Pacific 
Grove Review of 1890 emphasizes its present name in an edi- 


torial entitled TOO MUCH LOVER’S POINT: 
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- Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, and Pacific Grove feels his strange 
sway in no small degree. It is not only among the stately solemn pines where 
a friendly bush invites lovers to exchange confidences and plight their troth, 
_ but it is on the beach, where the discreet sea would no more reveal the stolen 
trysts along its boisterous margin than it would give up its dead, that one can 
see visions and hear sounds that should make the outgoing tide linger. If that 
rocky headland, known as Lover’s Point, which projects its solitude away from 
the shore had only kept a day book of notes, or rather a night book of observa- 
tions, how sensational would be its chronicles. 


According to the “observation” of a pious parent of that era, 
the Devil, too, could “inform worldly information.” Said a 
mother to her young offspring who was at the “sighing like fur- 
nace, with a woeful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow” stage, 
“Son, watch your stepping and your thinking. Mr. Devil is al- 
ways peeking around the corner at you.” 

“That is true, Mother,” laughed the son, “his slide is close to 
Lover's Point, and I slide down it every day into the water.” 

Little remains of the Devil’s Slide; it was not “approved” by 
the Retreaters. 

Long ago a “Lookout” on Lover’s Point, a shed several feet 
long with tiers of benches and a roof, balanced upon the bank 
where the southernmost stairway went down to Municipal Beach, 
was an attraction to all. There a panoramic view of the Bay 
shoreline spread before visitors as they rested on sheltered 
benches. This “Lookout” grew feeble in the joints and was taken 
down but soon replaced by others. Now only the rocks remain 
to whisper the tales of lovers to the ear of the understanding sea. 

Lover’s Point, however, continues to be a preferred spot for 
out-of-door religious gatherings, and the Easter sunrise service 
is held there. Due to the keen sense of civic duty and unrelenting 
and successful efforts of Dr. Julia B. Platt, dubbed “Lady Watch- 
dog,” it has become one of Pacific Grove’s most attractive parks. 
It was Dr. Platt who began its beautifying. She it was who, in 
dynamic manner, urged citizens to move the city toward better- 
ment—often doing the moving herself. 

If you happen to be one of the Grove family of her time, you 
will recall the picture of this rare and remarkable woman clearing 
Lover’s Point land, raking, hoeing, and watering the plot zeal- 
ously. She was a familiar and eccentric figure as she trundled a _ 
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wheelbarrow chuck-full of plants and garden implements through 
the streets of Pacific Grove on her way to work. She was a tall 
woman who never trudged but walked vigorously with her shoul- 
ders thrown back and her stomach thrust forward —a formidable 
figure to the indolent! Usually she wore an old-fashioned dress 
with its tight bodice and full skirt. Over her shoulders was thrown 
a little triangular shawl. Her bushy bobbed hair was almost com- 
pletely hidden under a mannish gray felt hat. On her arm, even 
when pushing a wheelbarrow, she always carried a small market 
basket which held her purse and often a bottle of milk and a sand- 
wich. 

Dr. Platt died in 1935 and was buried sailor fashion in the 
waters of Monterey Bay, which she had loved for thirty-five 
years. She had requested that her body be encased in a wicker 
basket and cast into the sea; so twelve miles out to sea went the 
party of City Fathers in a small fishing launch to accompany the 
body of their Mayor to her last resting place. An aeroplane with 
many of her friends encircled the location where her remains were 
lowered and dropped hundreds of roses on the water. The ap- 
proach to Lover’s Point is marked by a large boulder which bears 
a granite plaque, a memorial to Dr. Julia B. Platt. 

Near Lover’s Point once stood Mr. ‘Toda’s Japanese house, the 
Japanese ‘Tea Garden. Inside, there were walls of paper screens, 
sliding paper-covered doors, straw matting on the floors, and 
the rooms were decorated with Japanese paintings and lanterns. 
The Japanese archway and gate at the entrance, the beautiful 
rock garden and small cement pool with crossing bridge, and 
the general atmosphere of contentment all added to the charm 
of the place. Tea and tea cakes were served in the house or on the 
wide veranda by waiters in colorful costumes while sounds of 
laughter could be heard from the back room where the people 
were playing games. “Ping-pong,” said S. Sugano, a later pro- 
prietor, “was the most popular.” 

Although designed primarily for the educational and spiritual 
uplift of those belonging to the Association, Asilomar has become 
the conference home not only for the YW.C.A. groups of teen- 
agers, business and industrial girls, students and community 
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members, but also for groups from other organizations with simi- 
lar concerns. During the war it was home, without discrimination, 
to the families of men stationed in nearby camps, and conferences 
were only incidental. Since the close of the war, however, it has 
resumed its unique place as a center for such gatherings. Its future 
as a world center is indicated by the ever-widening scope of its 
activities, as noted by the Monterey Peninsula Herald, 1949: 


The recent successful and well-attended World Affairs Council conference held 
at Asilomar was a forceful reminder of the importance of Asilomar in the world 
of educational affairs and social studies as well as its importance to this com- 
munity. .. . [Groups] come essentially for studies, discussions, round tables. 
Some are enthusiasti¢ exponents of social uplift and “causes.” Others, like the 
World Affairs Council, meet to present and discuss the various phases of a 
subject of national or international importance. The social life is incidental to 
the serious purposes of the gatherings, and, to a considerable extent, it is 
simple in its expression and is confined to the grounds of an institution that 
operates no bars and promotes none of the convention high-jinks associated 
with conventions. 


And other attractions not confined to one particular spot 
THEN and NOW, are in evidence. Look at the Butterflies. The 
Monarch butterfly hordes which have made Pacific Grove fa- 
mous have become the city trade-mark. It is against the law to 
kill a Monarch in Pacific Grove. “Follow the Butterfly to Pacific 
Grove” is the town’s symbol and slogan. Thousands of Monarch 
butterflies, attractive with their reddish brown wings with broad 
black borders and two rows of white spots on the outer edges, 
have been swarming to Pacific Grove in the late fall of every year 
since 1875. The Monarchs are the only American butterflies that 
migrate regularly. Authorities agree that their migration starts 
from southern Alaska and moves southward. They travel about 
40 miles a day and fly a little below the height of the tallest trees 
in a line about 50 feet wide. At night they sleep for about eight 
hours, but early morning finds them on the wing. When they reach 
Monterey Bay, they fly straight across to the same place in Pacific 
Grove every season—an area of three and one-quarter acres near 
the western end of Lighthouse Avenue—and cling to the bark of 
pine trees and hanging moss. On sunny days they fly about with 
their wings spread approximately three and one-half inches. Tired 
of flying, they hang motionless with folded wings; and their dull 
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tawny outside forms little contrast to the brown bark of the trees. 
A festival to celebrate the arrival of the butterflies was first 
thought of by Mr. Reginald Foster, city attorney, in 1939, the 
year of the city’s 50th anniversary. Accordingly he wrote and 
directed, with the help of Mr. William Crabbe, manager of the 
Monterey Gas and Electric Company, a pageant which was based 
on a legend of the Costanoan Indians who had lived on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula before the coming of the white man. He staged at 
the ball park several skits commemorating episodes of the old 
days. The celebration was a success and was elaborated and given 
again in 1940 but was not presented during the years of World 
War IT. In 1947, Mr. Foster revived it; but at that time an agita- 
tion arose over the use of live butterflies. Hundreds of captive 
butterflies were released at the climax of the play to fly over the 
audience —an impressive and highly dramatic scene—but because 
many people felt that too many butterflies were blinded by the 
light and battered to death, the performance has not been re- 
peated. School children, however, hold annually a parade which 
tells the Monarch story to thousands of spectators: The Mon- 
terey Peninsula Herald reports a recent one: 
Pacific Grove’s Butterfly Parade had just about everything this morning—a 
crisp, sunny day, an audience numbering in the hundreds and a parade in- 
cluding everything from English bulldogs to “caterpillars.” 
Girl Scout color guard led the parade. Following them were children costumed 
as everything from butterflies (Monarch, of course,) to alphabet blocks. There 
were brownies and clowns, drum majorettes and horseback riders, moths, 
Indians and cowboys. 


Until the opening of the Christian Seaside Resort, Pacific 
Grove was a grove. There were comparatively few open spaces 
and consequently tents or houses were often wedged between 
trees, but the grading of streets and the erection of stores caused 
the felling of trees. Their loss was felt keenly by the children of 
the founding fathers, and even today the love of a tree is so strong 
that it requires almost a Supreme Court decision to cut down one 
in Pacific Grove. Visiting motorists and often pedestrians find 
themselves confronted with a thick-girthed pine tree smack in the 
middle of the street. 
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The four most important native trees of the Pacific Coast are 
the Monterey Pine, the Monterey Cypress, the Coast Redwood, 
and the Giant Redwood of the Sierras. The Monterey Pine, ac- 
cording to Dr. D. T. MacDougall, a life member of practically 
every botanical society extant, furnishes the predominant green- 
ery of the Monterey Peninsula. It was a Monterey Pine staff 
upon which the flag was first raised at Monterey Custom House 
when in 1846 Commodore Sloat took California, the great West- 
ern empire, from Mexico for the United States. 

The cedars on the Monterey Peninsula are said to resemble 
those of the Holy Land. Their seeds have been used to plant miles 
of protective hedges in other places. 

The six large eucalyptus trees on the north side of Lighthouse 
Avenue are all that remain of the original row which was one-half 
a mile long. The one farthest from the center was directly across 
from the Luther Holman home and had a fence around it which 
wore the sign “Nob Hill.” These trees were started in 1880 from 
seed brought from Australia by Bishop Taylor of the Methodist 
diocese. Fifty-odd years ago many of the cypress trees on Light- 
house Avenue were set out by B. A. Eardley and Benjamin Bar- 
ber. The City of Pacific Grove started sixty scarlet hawthorn 
trees along the business district sidewalks in addition to the ten 
holly trees set out at street intersections. 

The City has planted petunias, geraniums, and many other 
colorful flowers along the shoreline between Lover’s Point and 
the Lighthouse area—a radiant pageant. But wildflowers are not 
forgotten but are found mingling with them. The soil and cli- 
matic conditions have combined to make the Monterey Penin- 
sula a haven for wildflowers. The pollen from calla lillies dusts 
the town of Pacific Grove, and nowhere on the entire coastline 
can be found a finer display of wildflowers than these that 
blanket the rugged hillsides at least six months out of the year; 
and every month, blooms of wild plants can be found on the 
dunes, along the shores, and here and there in the woods. Spring 
spreads a carpet of beautiful blossoms: tidytips, cream cups, 
baby-blue-eyes, yellow violets, fairy lanterns, delicate shooting 
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stars, lupine—purple, white, and yellow, Indian paintbrush, and 
many others. The yellow-orange poppy, State Flower of Cali- 
fornia, was found in great abundance by the early settlers and 
mission builders. The Californios called it La Flor Torosa, the 
sturdy flower. They look so delicate, you’d think they were frail 
hothouse flowers that couldn’t stand a whiff of wind; but actually 
they are weeds and beautiful weeds that can stand anything. 

Both nature lovers and explorers have always marveled over 

the beauties of Monterey Bay. One, a French explorer, Count de 
la Perouse, describes it in his “Voyage around the World,” in Sep- 
tember 1786: 
The soil is inexpressibly fertile, and the trees are inhabited by the most charm- 
ing birds, many varieties of sparrows, bluejays, speckled-woodpeckers, trou- 
pials (orioles) and titmice. ... Crested partridges (California quail) are found 
in great numbers, 300 to 400 in a covey, and are good eating. The white-headed 
eagle is often seen, and gray and white pelicans cover the water. 

Many species of birds, which do not exist now or are very rare 
on the peninsula, formerly nested and remained for months in the 
pine forest. But many interesting birds are still seen: nuthatch, 
chickadee, bluebird, blackbird, wren, wild canary, top-knotted 
bluejays, bushtits. The pine woods are musically noisy with their 
chatter and with the somewhat strident notes of woodpeckers and 
flickers. The Townsend warbler is a delightful winter visitor 
among the cypresses. The black-footed albatross, famed in story 
and poem, may be found on the open ocean off Cypress Point. 
Shearwaters pass the Grove shore on their way northward to 
Alaskan waters. And oyster catchers, surf-birds, and pigeon guille- 
mots are often seen. 

Pacific Grove offers birds a great variety in the types of habi- 
tats: open ocean, bays, extensive rocky shores, beaches, marshes, 
pines, streams, and chaparral-covered hillsides. The whole of 
Monterey Peninsula is a game refuge. Undoubtedly, this fact has 
much influence on the species and numbers of birds in the area as 
a hundred species may be seen in one day. 

Pacific Grove is especially known for her California sardine, 
King salmon, rock cod, and small squid; but “permeating fish 
odor” has long been a target for bitter complaint by her residents. 
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However, to quote a Monterey Peninsula businessman of the 
Grove 90’s, “The odor of fish prosperity today is an attar of roses 
compared with the smells exuding from the drying squid at 
Chinatown many years ago.” 

The old town is not forgotten, many of its attractions and land- 
marks still stand; but step by step since it began you see “the 
steady gain of man.” 
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Grand & Lighthouse Avenues, Pacific Grove, 1889. Courtesy of Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Lighthouse and Forest Avenues, Pacific Grove, 1891. Courtesy of Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Seventeen-mile Drive, Cypress Point. Photo, Ruppel Studio. 


Seventeen-mile Drive, “Witch” tree. Photo, Ruppel Studio. 


Asilomar from the air. Photo, Lee Blaisdell Studio. 


Monarch butterfly. Photo, Beauford B. Fisher Studio. 


Robert Louis Stevenson house, residence of Stevenson and Jules Tavernier. Courtesy of Stevenson 
Museum. 


Old Hall of Records, Monterey. Courtesy of Sherman Halleck. 


Washington Hotel, Monterey, 1906. Courtesy of Pillsbury Picture Co. and Mr. H. 


Downie. 
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Monterey. Old Whaling Station. Built for use as a home in the 1840’s, later, about 1855, it became the 
headquarters of the Portuguese whaling company. The building was restored in 1903, and a balcony 
added at that time. Picture reproduced from an old print. 


Holman’s SANTA CLAUS TRAIN is becoming an institution at Christmas time for Peninsula child- 
ren. In the past two years, approximately 3000 youngsters have ridden with Santa Claus and a retinue 
of entertainers aboard the Del Monte Special as guests of Holman’s Department Store. 


Delegates, Retreaters, 1889. From an old print. 


Tents and costumes typical of 1890. Courtesy of Mr. M. Abraham. 
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Del Monte Hotel, Monterey, erected 1885. From an old print by courtesy of First Theatre. 


CHAPTER V 


Che Bld Bomex 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
—J.H. Payne 


Pacific Grove until the middle 80’s was primarily a summer 
resort. Only a few residents remained throughout the winter and 
only a few houses were visible— gingerbread board-and-bat ones 
that overlooked the sea; but during the summer months hundreds 
of tents were set up at Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
streets, and along Lighthouse Avenue from Grand to Forest, with 
additional rows to the rear of them. The Pacific Improvement 
Company’s little white tents and David Jacks’ striped ones 
spread on all sides! Below the Old Assembly Hall were not only 
tent houses but public wash-houses and toilets for the use of the 
occupants of the tents. A fence enclosed much of the section, 
and children delighted in walking along its flat top. During the 
winter months the tents were stacked in Chautauqua Hall; and 
the frames, stark and bare, over which the canvas had been super- 
imposed, were left on the camp grounds—lines of grotesque 
skeletons consisting of floors with a few uprights and pieces to 
top the roof which permitted a door in the gable! Some of the 
old tents are still standing although hidden by house frames. 
Their canvas used for insulation! 

Miss Elizabeth Ogier, loyal to Pacific Grove and loved by Pa- 
cific Grove families, was personally acquainted with Tent City. 
Said she, “The cottage we occupied, the most palatial of the lot, 
stood on Forest Avenue just around the corner from the ornate 
Jewell cottage. The front of it was of the regulation tent type 
covered with blue and white canvas in wide broken stripes to pre- 
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vent the astonishing shadows that one sometimes glimpsed at 
night. The inside was lined with white canvas, absolutely clean 
and fresh. Just beyond the entrance were our two company chairs 
and back of them four double beds, Pullman car arrangement. 
The gorgeous part of the room was a curtain of full length un- 
bleached muslin sheeting with a two-inch border of turkey red 
calico. It hung from the ceiling to give privacy to the beds. Back 
of this ‘bedroom’ was a shed-like room for my parents and back 
of that a board-and-bat kitchen with a wood-burning stove, table, 
chairs, and a round wash-tub which we used for both washing 
clothes and baths.” 

Improvements were slow and residents few during the early 
years of the Retreat. The majority of visitors remained only for 
June, July, and August. The first house was owned by the Grove’s 
first citizen, Reverend Mr. WS. Ross. In 1874, he moved from his 
tent in the woods to a small cottage built by himself not far from 
the site of what is now Holman’s Department Store. When in 
1876 he returned East, it became a summer home for visiting 
clergy. By the summer of 1878, there were eight summer cottages 
and forty tents in his neighborhood occupied mostly by Eastern- 
ers. A New England Village was being created in the West; for 
these first inhabitants of the Grove brought with them traditions, 
tastes, and ideals of the conservative Atlantic seaboard. 

During the winter of 1879, only the families of Mr. J. O. John- 
son and Reverend Mr. A.C. McDougall, the evangelist mentioned 
by Robert Louis Stevenson in his “Old Pacific,” resided in the 
Retreat Circle; but by 1880 more than fifty families lived in the 
Grove and many others were planning homes amid the pines. The 
second permanent house belonged to the McDougalls—they had 
formerly lived in a “large house-like cottage, the second one to 
be built in the Grove.” Their “spacious new home” was ready for 
occupancy soon after the Thomas Harper home was finished. 

Mr. Thomas Harper erected the first substantial permanent 
home. Constructed in 1880, it stands teday on its original loca- 
tion. A passer-by noting it on Fifteenth Street will find it little the 
worse for the wear and tear of years. Mr. Harper, formerly from 
Shetland, Scotland, came to the Grove with his wife Mary in 1879 
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and worked for David Jacks. Mr. Thomas Harper was very much 
beloved by all children, and he was never too busy to be kind. 
Mr. Clarence Anthony, one of the children, tells this story: “One 
day when Mr. Harper was working on David Jacks’ property, 
Will Green, son of Harry Green, the donator of the trees to chil- 
dren born in Pacific Grove, and I went to him with a fast horse 
and an old plow and offered to furrow the lot for two dollars. ‘Go 
ahead,’ said he. We did. As our horse ran, our plow would jump 
off the ground and leave strips unplowed. A smiling Mr. Harper 
followed us with a huge shovel. Every strip we left unplowed, he 
spaded. When the job was finished—and he had done most of the 
work—he gave us two silver dollars and added, ‘You boys are good 
workmen. ” 

His son, Sinclair, was the first white child born in Pacific Grove. 
He arrived on June 6, 1883; and the town announced his birth by 
the ringing of the town bell. Sinclair soon became a gangling boy 
who even in his youth had “symptoms” of the civil engineer he 
later became. A story is told of one of his early ventures which 
took place in Greenwood Park. He and a few of his boy friends 
erected a paddle wheel in that park and lined up several pulleys, 
belted them with strings, and watched their hydraulic plant work. 
A rise swept down and took the paddle wheel along. Pacific Grove 
is proud of Dr. Sinclair Harper, “River Doctor,” her first child, 
who bossed construction of Hoover Dam and other big jobs and 
is, perhaps, the only man who has ever built a thing big enough 
to cause earthquakes. 

The Jewell rambling residence, now in tottering stage, has a 
fascinating history. Dr. FE FE Jewell, Methodist minister, also sec- 
retary of the pioneer Retreat organization, started it in 1879 for 
a summer cottage with two rooms downstairs—one large enough 
to serve as bedroom and “parlor”; the other, a cubby-hole for a 
kitchen stove, a small table, a stand with a wash-basin, a straight 
back chair, and a rough-hewn bench. Upstairs, there were two 
chambers. From year to year he made additions. In 1880, he re- 
built portions of it from remnants of an abandoned church in San 
Francisco. The parts were brought to Pacific Grove on a raft. 
The house, a neighbor of the library, is conspicuous with its elab- 
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orate gingerbread architecture, blue and red church windows, 
arches, and other features typical of a church. It is interesting 
to note that the first frame building on Monterey Peninsula was 
brought in sections by way of Cape Horn in the year 1847, and 
much of the timber used in the Jewell Cottage was also brought 
by way of Cape Horn a little over thirty years later. 

Among the early builders were the Davidsons, MacElroys, 
Hancocks, and Berwicks. Mr. Johnson’s first house became some 
years later the home of Mrs. Jane K. Tuttle. In 1929, it bestirred 
itself and launched out intact on a long journey to join Mon- 
terey’s already formidable array of historic relics on the other 
side of “Old Town” near the road to Carmel. “In the moving of 
grandmother’s house,” said Mrs. Winifred Beaumont, “not even 
the plaster was broken.” Mr. Johnson’s second home—the long 
house with seven gables, a “mansion” of the 80’s, and sometimes 
called “the Dr. Filben house” as he lived in it for a long time 
—after having remained placidly many years near the corner of 
Lighthouse and Fountain, gave its place to a service station. 

Miss Sarah Spooner, a painter whose collections and curios 
have space in Golden Gate Park, was the original owner of the 
large house built in 1881 which in 1910 became the inviting and 
interesting James Parke home. “When we bought it,” said Mrs. 
Parke, “it was a dumpy two-story house with several round win- 
dows and demanded a lot of remodeling.” 

In 1881, after the Retreat property had passed into the hands 
of the Pacific Improvement Company, six cottages and a few 
tents were added. Prices of some of the lots were reduced; others, 
raised. Purchasers were plentiful and building commenced. Mr. 
Johnson, then superintendent of the grounds of the Retreat, an- 
nounced that he sold for residence purposes fifteen hundred lots. 

Two rooms, still intact and on their original location, Ocean 
View and Marine avenues, which form the front of a modern 
house, were built for an office-lodging house by the Pacific Im- 
provement Company in 1881. 

In 1886, two hundred cottages and as many tents were offered 
for the accommodation of people who thronged the place every 
season. The Del Monte Wave of that year approves a new home: 
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EEE 


Reverend Irving B. Church is erecting a very attractive cottage on Central 
Avenue near Seventh Street for his summer residence. 


In 1888, the Wave mentions his larger home: 


Reverend Church’s handsome residence on Forest Avenue is about completed. 
It is now in the hands of the painters. 


A board-and-bat one and one-half story house also of the later 
80’s and similar in construction to that of the Harper home faces 
Short Street. It belonged to Mrs. Arabella Fisher who built it for 
a summer place; but “the healthful climate of the Grove induced 
her to make it a permanent home.” Her granddaughter, Mrs. 
Lenore Lewis, endeavors to keep its style much as it was. | 

In 1887, a house valued at $2500, Oriental in style, with win- 
dows that stretched from ceiling to floor and were hidden at times 
by shutters, was erected near Caledonia Park for Judge Leib, an 
attorney of San Jose. It was one of the show places of the Grove. 
A tiny Japanese cottage stood at the rear of it for the gardener. 
Surrounding the two buildings and beautiful garden was a high 
cypress hedge. This property was sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment for the present Post Office. 

Another old-timer is the house built also in 1887 by Mr. Strick- 
land, an Oakland bookseller. His “Magnolia Lodge” on Grand 
Avenue, “a monument to the work of Herman Prinz, a former 
ship contractor,” is still flourishing. It was one of the first hard- 
finished houses—many of the houses of the period were prefabri- 
cated, and doors were put in fixed positions to form walls of the 
new structures. 

Jigsaw “mansions” were much in evidence. A stone’s throw 
from the golf club office the house remembered as the Furlong 
House is still standing and in rentable condition. It is a two-story 
board-and-bat single wall house, a striking example of the better 
homes of early building. Mr. William Furlong, who lived there 
for many years, was a banker in Hollister. Until he retired and 
made his permanent home in Pacific Grove, he used the house as 
a week-end or summer vacation place. He said he could leave 
Hollister about six in the morning in a surrey with a fast team 
for Pacific Grove; and if all went well, he would arrive at his 
gabled cottage in the Grove at six in the evening. He added to 
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this cottage year by year until it became one of the outstanding 
homes of over fifty years ago. Mr. Horace Willson, a banker from 
Gilroy, built his house about the same time. It was the start of 
the Willson Hotel. Mr. Willson and Mr. Furlong gave much of 
their property adjoining Caledonia Park to the city. 

The Brandt “mansion” with its three floors, turrets, and ornate 
trimmings—the latter much in vogue during the 80’s—is the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William LaPorte. The LaPortes have retained 
much of its old-fashioned charm but have made the interior 
attractively modern. Mr. Brandt, banker-farmer millionaire, is 
especially remembered by old-timers for his interest in fine horses 
and his presentation of fifty-cent cigars to friends. The majority 
of men of that era—and there were a few, regardless of rules and 
regulations, who smoked—bought the ten and fifteen-cent va- 
riety. 

Another “mansion” which took root during Pacific Grove’s 
near adolescent period in the vicinity of Caledonia Park was the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Hollenbeck. The scrollwork facade 
and substantial built-in furnishings are as they were in the mid- 
dle 80’s. The Hollenbecks were outstanding civic leaders. The 
Hollenbeck Block, built by Mrs. Hollenbeck, is still in constant 
occupancy. | 

The Hyde family’s well-constructed little cottage must not be 
overlooked as an illustration of architectural development in the 
late 80’s. But enter one of the larger houses of 1887 which has 
had many owners but as yet gives signs of few changes. In fact, 
the present owner, Mrs. Ethel E. Wright, formerly a teacher at 
San Jose State College, says that she will never change the nature 
of the house by altering it. 

It is the big, green, two-story building located at Ocean View 
Boulevard and Fifth Street. This home, variously known as “The 
House of Seven Gables” and “Ivy Terrace Hall,” was built by a 
Judge Wilbur. Miss Margaret Tennant lived in it during the early 
90’s—the latter much loved citizen of the Grove is especially 
remembered for her devotion to St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea and the 
“John Tennant Memorial House,” known as the “Holiday 
House,” which she built in 1896 in memory of her brother. 
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The house really has only five gables—one of them in the top 
story is a chapel 24 by 14 feet, a kind of nook designed by Miss 
Tennant for Bible classes and a place to study and to pray. It is 
heavily beamed with redwood—the material of which the main 
part of the house is built. The house itself was built on redwood 
piling, but recently the owner had a cement foundation installed. 
The original redwood, however, was found to be safe and as good 
as new. 

The main entrance door on Fifth Street does not match others 
in the house; it is Gothically peaked as if it might have once 
served as the front to a church. The “parlor” has a ceiling height 
of 12 feet, and its walls are decorated with four 5 by 8 tapestries. 
All doors are heavily paneled and 8 feet high, and all floors and 
stairways are of solid maple. Waste space in this type of old archi- 
tecture is astounding—if you wanted height or a niche for any 
reason or for no reason at all, you built it in. The furnishings are 
largely heavy Chinese teakwood benches, chairs, and ceremonial 
table. 

Peeking into the library from the “parlor’—just off left—one 
can see stained glass panels in the doors, a tile-faced fireplace— 
(three rooms in the house have fireplaces faced with designed 
tile) —and the 8-foot windows under the 12-foot ceiling. Nearly 
all of the hardware such as doorknobs are copper—a few are 
brass—intricately designed. Even the lock-plates are heavily 
decorated. 

An elaborate sunroom shows the influence of a century now 
passed—a sideboard 5 feet wide and 7 feet tall made of walnut 
and topped with a marble shelf. Several of the bedrooms have a 
bath, evidently installed when such luxuries were rare. 

All the upstairs is covered with a fine Oriental matting. Off the 
chapel is a sunporch looking over Monterey Bay toward Moss 
Landing. 

The Pacific Grove Review of 1888 announced in March im- 
provements of still another new “mansion”’: 


Mr. Wm. H. Hamilton, the Sacramento architect, came down to the Grove to 
receive from the contractor and builder, Mr. John Gray, the elegant cottage 
just constructed for Miss Margaret Tennant on Central Avenue... . There is 
an elegance pervading the Gothic lines of the structure. . . . The rooms have 
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open fire-places, elegant mantels, and handsome bevel-edged mirrors. ... A 
credit to the owner and an ornament to the Grove. 


In April of 1888, the Pacific Grove Review records: 


Senator H. G. Langford had his residence, at the end of Central Avenue, hand- 
somely painted. The work is up to standard. 


Judge Langford, remembered as the one who “axed” the fence 
in the early days of the Retreat, was an outstanding attorney in 
Monterey County. The house stands sedately on its original site 
—cupola intact—and is kept in its interesting early dress by his 
son’s wife, Mrs. George W. Langford. 

On May 26, 1888, the Pacific Grove Review received the fol- 
lowing information: 


Mr. Harvey Yeaman informs us that Pacific Grove contains three hundred and 
five cottages. This does nat, of course, include business houses or buildings 
belonging to the Pacific Improvement Company. It is safe to say that by 
January 1, 1889, the number will be swelling to four hundred. 


His prediction came true. Over five hundred houses were ready 
for occupancy before the first of 1889—many stood where tents 
had once bloomed. 

Kinswood Tower house, the three-story home of Dr. C. Tawse, 
was built in 1889 by a retired sea captain. The house, similar to 
numerous old Nantucket homes, has “The Walk”’—a railed plat- 
form built on top of the house. Variously termed a “Captain’s 
Walk” or “Widow’s Walk,” it is just a “Tower Walk” or “Look- 
Out” to Pacific Grove, This vantage point, reached by climbing 
through a scuttle in the roof, enabled householders to scan the 
horizon for ships; and undoubtedly, the captain sat atop his 
board-and-bat Tudor house to watch not only ships but whales 
and sea monsters in and about Monterey Bay. 

At about this time, Dr. O. S. Trimmer built the “mansion” 
known as “Pinehurst.” Years later Mr. T. W. Cowan, a world- 
known apiarist, bought the house, renovated it, and then sold it. 
It still stands a mute witness of the changes that have taken place. 

In June 1891, the Pacific Grove Review praises and shows a 
picture of a new residence on Lighthouse: 


The Magnificent Residence of R. L. Holman. The residence, outbuildings and 
grounds including improvements, cost about ten thousand dollars. Mr. Hol- 
man has also a neat stable with accommodations for four horses. 
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The Holmans have made it their permanent home. It retains 
the mellowed proportions of its ancestor, but the third story has 
been removed and a small lookout built; otherwise, the exterior 
is much as it was in 1891. 

In 1892, a house in the same neighborhood is described by the 
Pacific Grove Review: 


A beautiful and costly home has been added to the Grove’s attractions. It is 
the property of Dr. A. J. Hart, one of our local physicians. . . . The doctor’s 
study is a secluded room in the second story and is a genuine den fearfully and 
wonderfully made—a formidable array of drugs, chemicals, and instruments 
of torture which bespeaks a den. 


With the exception of indoor improvements, this house is as it 
was when built by Dr. Andrew Jackson Hart. Years ago the magic 
touch of his son’s wife, Mrs. Frank R. Hart, changed “the fearful 
den” into a far from frightening bedroom. 

Still standing but with numerous additions is a small house be- 
tween Short and Lighthouse. It was started in 1900 by Miss Emily 
Williams, a contractor, and Miss Lillian Palmer, a schoolteacher, 
who, as lady carpenters, did their erecting and painting during 
summer vacations. 

On avenues and streets of the old Retreat Circle and occasion- 
ally on its outskirts, some old standbys can be found. A few of 
them have been moved to meet the pleasure of a new owner. The 
home of Mr. C. H. Ernst was hauled in 1921 from the waterfront 
between the old Dairy and the Southern Pacific Station to its 
present site on Granite and Spruce. Countless numbers of the 
homes in Pacific Grove have been rebuilt on the cadavers of the 
originals. Comparatively few, however, remain. Nothing—not 
even remnants of paneled wainscot or charming built-in cup- 
boards for those dainty things pertaining to afternoon tea which 
found their way into nearly every Retreater’s house—is left of 
those homes that for many years withstood time and weather 
but memories. Perhaps shadows of children who laughed and 
played in their yards or adults who helped to build them and 
make them alive stood by the wreckages watching them fall, 
taking it hard, until there was nothing left of the houses at all. 

Plumbing in the early days in the Retreat was not easy for the 
plumber. Mr. C. L. Trine, a recently retired city building in- 
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spector, said, “People used to build their single wall houses and 
then demand that the plumbing pipes be hidden. Contractors laid 
redwood sills right on the ground, put up underpins, laid the floor, 
put up the board-and-bat, and then called in the plumber. I had 
to crawl on my hands and knees when I was a plumber, and I’ve 
had a bum knee ever since. Believe me, we had to do some figur- 
ing to get all those pipes into closets and under the floor. I used to 
hope that somebody would build a pipe an inch thick and a foot 
wide so that it could be set right into the wall and painted to look 
like a board.” 


Monterey Peninsula had its first hotel, the Washington Hotel, 
in 1832—in fact, it was California’s first hotel. In 1849 it was 
leased during the Constitutional Convention for $1,200.00 per 
month, its rates being $200 a month without board. The hotel 
business of Pacific Grove began in 1883. The Pacific Improve- 
ment Company built six cottages on Grand Avenue across from 
the few summer shops and ran them like hotels. When not in use 
they were boarded up. 

In 1886, Mr. J. E Gosbey opened his home to summer boarders. 
It, the Grove’s first boarding house, received annex and annex and 
is now the El Carmelo Hotel and Apartments. 


A dormitory on the site of the Woman’s Civic Club was avail- 
able to summer guests in 1887. Mrs. McDougal was the caretaker, 
but the Pacific Improvement Company owned the building. 


The Centrella Cottage, later called Centrella Hotel, was built 
in 1886 and managed by Mr. W. H. Beighle. It served as head- 
quarters in 1888 for Methodist ministers and their families. News 
of it comes from the Del Monte Wave of 1886: 


The ground has been cleared for Mrs. W. H. Beighle’s new boarding house on 
Seventeenth Street. The building will contain fifteen rooms and be fitted with 
all the conveniences of a first-class boarding and lodging house. 

That year the Wave carried also advance news of El Carmelo 
Hotel—the Grove’s first building of true hotel pattern. 
There are strong indications that Pacific Grove will not long submit to the 
“snubs” of her sister city across the Bay, on her so-called deficiencies of her 
hotel arrangements. A new lodging house will be located on Grand Avenue 


about twenty feet distant above the restaurant connected by corridor with the 
dining hall; the frontal will be located on Grand Avenue, with an ell extending 
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to Fountain Avenue. It will be three stories in height, and contain over one 
hundred and twenty rooms. 


El Carmelo Hotel was built by the Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany on the ground now occupied by the Holman Department 
Store. It was open to guests on May 20, 1887, and advertised by 
the Del Monte Wave: 


The peerless Seaside Resort is as brilliant a neighbor of Monterey as the Hotel 
Del Monte, “The Queen of Watering Places,” and as attractive in many re- 
spects. It is to Pacific Grove what Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Ocean 
Grove are to the Atlantic seaside. 


The first Del Monte Hotel, built by the Pacific Improvement 
Company in 1879-80 on land that had been part of the great — 
Spanish ranchos, has a “human” history all its own—excellent 
material for a writer; but, for the nonce, Pacific Grove’s El Car- 
melo Hotel holds the center of the stage. To continue with the Del 
Monte Wave advertising: __ 


It was the aim of the designers and builders of “El Carmelo” to present some- 
thing in modern architecture more the result of inspiration than of mechanical 
skill or taste; both of which, however, entered largely into the plans of the 
projector. 


The site of “El Carmelo” was happily chosen, and the new and pretty: cara- 
vansary stands pretentiously upon the main entrance to Pacific Grove, and 
looks upon the boulevard known as the Light House Road in front, and upon 
the broad Pacific from its rear. It is embowered amidst towering pines and 
aromatic shrubs and grasses which give forth perennial breaths and spices, and 
stands upon an exquisite plot in the upper center of the Grove, from which 
drives and walks radiate in many delightful directions. There are also pretty 
chalets and lodges all around, embroidered with floral design— which betray 
the presence of the refining hand of woman, and little artistic conceits on every 


hand. 


Fresh air and sunshine enter into and chase each other over every part of the 
house. No impurities shall arise to counteract the aggregation of good things 
believed to have been arrived at, as the freshest of Carmel River water has 
been introduced into every apartment, and a sanitary system of plumbing has 
been carried into effect that shall instantaneously sweep into the sea all sewage 
matter and leave not the slightest vapor of odor behind. 


It is lighted with gas manufactured on the premises and an elevator of the 
newest and most improved pattern has been introduced. It is three storeys 
(and an attic) high, and has a frontage of something over two hundred feet. 
It has one hundred and fourteen rooms, broad staircases, and many means of 
exit and entrance. To some considerable extent the interior of “El Carmelo” 
reminds one of its sister, the beautiful ““Del Monte,” which for a time slumbers 
in ruins—that is, there is the same breeziness of lobby, the same inviting in- 
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fluence of drawing rooms, and the same general permission for enjoyment — 
and freedom from metropolitan restraint. 


Mr. George Schonewald of Del Monte fame is the king of hotel managers and 
is sufficient guarantee that guests will want for nothing. 


Here you are free from the follies and vicious influence of more pretentious 
fashionable places. 


When the Del Monte Hotel burned in 1887, representatives of 
the Pacific Improvement Company proposed to the Grove people 
that with their consent they would like the privilege of supplying 
their guests, transferred from the Del Monte to the El Carmelo, 
with wine. Mr. Douty contacted a group of Pacific Improvement 
Company representatives, ministers, and other Retreat citizens. 
They were adamant: “There is only one Pacific Grove in all the 
world. Let it be a place where liquor is neither served nor sold.” 
The outcome was that the Pacific Grove people would not con- 
sider a violation of the conditions on which the tenure of title to 
their grounds depended and declined to assent to the proposition, 
to which refusal the Pacific Improvement Company in good faith 
acquiesced. 

The Del Monte Wave in 1887 reports the influence of the new- 


comers on the changed life of the Grove: 

The tide of affairs at Pacific Grove—the loss of the peerless Del Monte—has 
created a wave “in tilling out the abounding joy of its new life. The shell which 
clung to the fledgling for too long has disappeared and a new Pacific Grove, 
consciously alive, walks forth clad in vestments new and old, which, blending 
in beauteous harmony, gives her irresistible charm.” True, the “E] Carmelo” 
seems somewhat quakerish in her attire, as she steps forth to enter society, yet 
we must allow her to arrange her toilet and dress herself according to her own 
taste and in keeping with her duties. The new superintendent, C. L. Boyers, is 
adapting himself to new duties. 


The chef at the El Carmelo Hotel was most accommodating. 
The children would go often to the kitchen door at noon with 
little pails and ten-cent pieces to receive from him steaming hot 
delicious soup. Many a doughnut cinched this bargain. 

An early brochure speaks of El Carmelo Hotel: 


The best of the land is put on the table, prepared by the best of cooks and 
served by the pleasantest and politest waitresses, and the rooms are hand- 
somely furnished and the beds and everything kept scrupulously clean and 
sweet. ; 
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Mail directed to El Carmelo Hotel was often sent by mistake 
to Carmel, California; so, in order to avoid confusion, the name 
was changed to Pacific Grove Hotel— Carmel was being laid out 
as a town at this time. Quoting from the Monterey Cypress, 
April 20, 1889: 

Messrs. Duckworth Bros. bonded from H. Escolle of this place, 324 acres of 


land in the Carmel Valley, three miles south of Monterey for the purpose of 
subdividing it into town lots. 


In 1918 the El Carmelo Hotel was taken down and its lumber 
helped to build the Del Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach. 

Another hotel, the Del Mar, built in the 90’s on the site of 
what was once the Pacific Improvement Company’s office, re-_ 
tains a lot of its old color. Soon, however, it is to lose that “‘color” 
—the Bank of America will leave only the ground on which it now 
rests to house its ghosts, who may, of course, frequently look up 
at the new building and wonder what it is all about. 

In 1900 came auto camps. Mr. Guy Getz, a former owner of the 
Central Meat Market, erected tents on Lighthouse Avenue across 
from the cemetery and was responsible for the first auto camp in 
Pacific Grove. His campground passed through many ownerships. 
Mr. Fred Workman, owner of the Seventeen Mile Drive Cottage 
Court, says, “With the advent of medium-priced automobiles, 
thousands of vacationists visited Monterey Peninsula. They came 
in family groups and carried cooking outfits and rolls of bedding. 
Small so-called auto camps sprang up to serve them. These pro- 
vided the most primitive of toilet facilities—along with a place 
for tenting or a section of ground large enough so that tourists 
could roll out their bedding on the pine needles under the trees. 
The charge, fifty cents per car, included free wood if they did their 
own cutting. The Del Monte Forest Camp, operated by the Del 
Monte Properties Company, was the largest of these camps. It 
covered about ten acres. 

“Tn 1923 I came to Pacific Grove with my blankets and camped 
in one of the tents for a few days. Sleeping on the ground did not 
appeal to me, but I fell in love with the Grove and two years later 
returned to it to start my own camp, I acquired ten acres of 
forested land. Determined that my cottages should have con- 
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veniences not then common to other camps, I had each cabin 
equipped with private toilet, kitchen sink, wood stove, gas plate, 
electric lights, and furnished kitchen utensils and good beds. A 
central woodpile was made available to guests, and toward night 
men gathered around it with axes and saws.” 

Perhaps if one listened intently, he could hear the echo of old 
laughter and old sobs in two huge buildings. The two huge build- 
ings, homelike in their mood, the “Chautauqua Hall” and the 
“Old Assembly’’—the latter much modernized —still stand strong 
and true as monuments to yesterday. The remembrance of others 
still lingers in the thoughts of pioneers who enter them. One, the 
Mammoth Stable, was weekly advertised in the Pacific Grove 
Review: 


MAMMOTH STABLE 
PACIFIC GROVE LIVERY STABLE 
ELEGANT TEAMS 
ALWAYS READY 
FOR HIRE 
Coaches Connect With All Outgoing 
and Incoming Trains 


J.O. Johnson, Proprietor. M.A. Titmore, Supt. 


During the summer of 1884, J. O. Johnson purchased from the 
Pacific Improvement Company the only livery business of the 
town and erected at a cost of $10,000 the Mammoth Stable that 
straddled Grand Avenue below Laurel. | 

It was one of the most extensive and complete stables in the 
state; and with the exception of David Jacks, no name is more in- 
timately connected with the early history of Pacific Grove than 
that of Mr. Johnson. For over eight years scarcely a passenger for 
the Grove alighted from the train at Monterey depot without 
being welcomed by him and directed to his coaches. 

The main building of the stable had a tower eighty feet high 
and facilities for taking care of ninety-four horses. It contained 
also an office, bedrooms for help, kitchen and dining room for su- 
perintendent, wash room, harness room, and grain room. It was 
rated “the largest, handsomest, most costly, and best-equipped 
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on the coast.” “Elegant turnouts, from the smallest to the six- 
in-hand, furnished on short notice.” “Good stock, fine rigs, and 
obliging employees” were the mottoes under which these stables 
were conducted. Mr. Johnson’s one-man buggy and fast horse 
served Wells Fargo, local physicians, and many others who 
wanted speedy travel; and his Arabian horses incited much atten- 
tion. Then he sold out. The Pacific Grove Review of 1888 informs 
the public: 


The largest private transaction that has occurred in the history of our city was 
consummated this week, in the sale of the Pacific Grove Livery Stables to Mr. . 
H. E. Kent of Hollister. The sale includés, in addition to the elegant stable 
building with busses, carriages and live stock, the rink building and about 
fifteen lots; . . . It is supposed to be in the neighborhood of $50,000. Of Mr. 
J. O. Johnson, the builder and retiring owner of this fine establishment, no 
word is needed from us as his name is written upon every page of Pacific 
Grove’s history. The new proprietor is already known to many of our citizens 
—it has been our pleasure to count him among the solid men of the town. We 
have always known Mr. Kent as a gentleman who occupied the highest posi- 
tion in the respect and esteem of every circle. 


The Pacific Grove Review observes in 1899: 


The largest train bus of H. E. Kent’s livery stable shines resplendent with a 
new dress of carmine, the running gear being done in cream stripes with a 
golden brown. Shields done in our national colors intermingle tastefully with 
graceful scroll work done in gold and brown. Canfield, the painter, did the 
work. 


In 1909, this establishment burned to the ground. 


“The Old Parlor”—and everyone knew the old Parlor—served 
both as utility storehouse and community hall. There the towns- 
folk gathered for the kind of entertainment permitted within the 
borders of the Retreat—informal amusements, lectures, and 
“mild” parties. “And mild parties they were to be,” said the 
grandson of a City Father who “ruled” during the late 80’s. 
“Quiet fun’ our families would order; and we, like our parties, 
were expected to be mild yet happy. Sometimes we were too 
loudly happy and began screaming with ‘Forfeit’ or ‘Musical 
Chairs.’ The boys liked to rough-house it when long lines of chairs 
were set for ‘Going to Jerusalem’ or ‘Gossip’ or ‘Spin the Plate’; 
then there would appear at the front door a woman, touching her 
finger to her lips to suggest silence. Other times someone, less 
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patient, would return our chairs to their respective positions 
along the side of the Parlor wall, put our plates or other disturb- 
ing ‘material amusements’ back on the shelf, and present each 
of us with a guessing game written on long sheets of brown paper 
—sometimes foolscap—sometimes backs of boxes. Sitting quietly, 
very quietly, we would write the answers not only for ourselves 
but for the children too young to write. Yet, take it all in all, we 
took everything in its stride, and had good times, and accepted 
correction as a part of the discipline necessary to our becoming 
‘good little men and women and assets to our community’.” 
School classes and church services were once held in its huge 
room which had a stage and a good-sized pot-bellied stove. 
Performances were often given there. The Pacific Grove Review 
states in its social column: 

The entertainment given at the Parlor Friday evening, April 27, 1888, by the 
Loyal Legion of Pacific Grove, was well attended and proved a pleasant affair. 

The room presented a handsome appearance. 
"May 12, 1888. 


The Ladies Aid Society will hold a strawberry festival and Josh Billings spell- 
ing school-at the Parlor next Friday evening. 


January, 1889. 
Entertainment to be given by the Little Folks Social Society Jan. 28, at the 
Public Parlor. 


Too, the old Parlor was the setting for many “readings.” In the 
80’s there were no dramatic schools but in their stead institutions 
known as “elocution classes” where all elocuted at one another 
until their mouths took on grotesque shapes and their faces 
cracked and from which, having been once infected, it took a life- 
time to recover. 

Many love affairs that culminated in marriage had their start 
in the old Parlor. Laughter, Tears, and occasionally Mischief were 
hosts there. “Once,” said a man, who had lived in the Retreat in 
its long-past yesteryears, “our chaperon—we always had a chap- 
eron at our parties—had left the large old Parlor room for, as we 
supposed, a few minutes; and an out-of-town mischievous boy, 
the guest of one of our party, grabbed a pretty girl and began to 
dance. They had made one dance turn when the chaperon re- 
turned. She immediately became the Retreat type of chaperon 
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and demanded that they stop at once. ‘I shall report,’ said she, 
‘this indignity to the supervisors in the morning.’ 

“Please don’t,’ said the girl, ‘I'll never do it again.’ 

“The boy was a handsome fellow and not acquainted with the 
rules and regulations running the Retreat; so he turned to the 
chaperon with a winning smile, took her arm and in soto voce said, 
‘If you don’t tell on us, I'll give you a big hug.’ 

“She accepted the hug, but in all probabilities the old Parlor 
had that night witnessed its first dance.” 

Then there was the dairy built by Mr. Jacks in 1887 and rented | 
to Mr. William Bodfish. A huge, rambling affair with many sheds, 
many cows, and consequently much mooing! It was located be- 
tween the present site of El Carmelo Cemetery and the Pacific 
Grove depot, and many adjacent acres were covered with a dense 
growth of wild lilacs, which in the early spring months scented the 
entire atmosphere with their bloom. “The gorgeous array of wild- 
flowers,” exclaimed a son of the founding fathers, “was almost 
unbelievable! No one wanted the land then; so the flowers took it. 
Large patches of hairbells, dewbells, cream-pups, wild iris, johnny- 
jump-ups, buttercups, and daisies were scattered throughout the 
section.” 

William Bodfish hired Tom Work. It was Mr. Work’s first job 
and he is described by a pioneer as “the bonnie laddie who deliv- 
ered the milk.” 

Mr. Milton Little bought the dairy in the early 90’s and grew 
vegetables on approximately ten acres of surrounding country. 
He came to California in 1843 with the Joseph Walker party and 
worked first as a clerk in Monterey. Then he became a partner in 
a mercantile business with Mr. Thomas O. Larkin, the first and 
only American consul to California. After a few years the partner- 
ship dissolved, and he went into business for himself. He invested 
in land until he owned much of the real estate of the present site 
of Monterey and Pacific Grove. In 1897, he sold his dairy to Mr. 
Warner Dodge—this was the only dairy in the Retreat and fur- 
nished milk to the entire community. He had especially built milk 
wagons with the floor partitioned into cubby-holes to support the 
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cans as the milk traveled over chuck-holes, unpaved and rough 
roads. 

The Dodge Brothers—“Bert” became a partner—did their 
milking around two o’clock in the afternoon; then they poured the 
milk into five-gallon cans and set them in the horse trough to cool 
until four o’clock. At that hour they usually started out in their 
“piano-seated wagon”—one small seat for the driver—on their 
route. Various receptacles, pitchers, bowls, tin pans, and the like, 
containing coins or tickets for the milk, awaited them on Retreat 
porches, to be filled. Mr. Marion Abraham, foreman of Hovden’s 
warehouse, remembers a near-tragedy caused one morning by a 
frog. It was not extraordinary to pluck from milk can or churn a 
frog that had jumped into the milk while it was cooling. “But in 
one case ‘Bert’ Dodge almost lost a customer,” said Mr. Abraham. 
He had just arrived at the home of a middle-aged lady who was 
so finicky that she always insisted he come to her door to pour 
the milk into a pan, bowl, or pitcher she would bring; so, as he was 
filling his quart measure from the can and she was waiting with 
pitcher at the door, he was horrified to see a frog jump out. He 
shoved the frog into his pocket—out of sight before she could see 
it—and went confidently up the porch steps. The frog began to 
squirm in his pocket. It tickled him and he started wriggling. 

““What’s the matter with you, anyway?’ asked the lady. He 
replied that nothing was the matter, but he was shaking all over 
and could not hold the measure steadily to pour the milk into her 
container. . 

“Are you ill?’ the lady demanded. He insisted that nothing 
was wrong with him. “You tell me what’s ailing you or I won’t take 
milk from you!’ 

“He refused to give any reason for his convulsions. She with- 
drew the pitcher, and he walked back to his wagon and drove 
away. For several weeks his former customer bought milk from 
a Carmel Valley farmer.” 

The old dairy house still stands on its original site. It was ex- 
travagantly revamped by the Del Monte Properties Company 
and has been sold and resold. 
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A magnet to youth was Pacific Hall on Grand Avenue. Until 
1887, this building had been a skating rink. At that date Mr. 
Johnson remodeled it for a well-equipped amusement hall. Not 
only had it a stage but also two pieces of scenery: one, represent- 
ing a parlor; the other, a beautiful forest. The entire hall, gayly 
decorated with bunting, proved to be a cheerful and conveniently 
arranged place for entertainment and was rented for such “amuse- 
ments as were in keeping with the rules of the Grove authority.” 
The Del Monte Wave announces: 


' PACIFIC HALL 
4 Beasy 4 
Children 
(Infant Wonders) 
Their Positive Appearance 
June 11, 1891 


As in the old Parlor, such games as tiddly-winks—a cashmere 
shawl and a bean pot were stage equipment necessary to their 
bouncing, Hide-the-Thimble—sometimes the usually busy finger- 
cap would be hidden for weeks in some dark corner, Jack-straws, 
Flinch, Lotto, Chess, Black Magic, Dominoes, Checkers, Par- 
chesi, Old Maid—one of the most popular, Anagrams, Authors, 
Charades—‘‘actors,” before unknown, demonstrated their his- 
trionic ability, Spelling-bees—the old Spellers with their jaw- 
breaking words presided, Drop-the-handkerchief—no Kleenex 
during those days but children willing and eagerly donated their 
soggy handkerchiefs and when one got thoroughly black, another 
was immediately forthcoming—Stage Coach, not overlooking 
Post-office, Blind-man’s-buff, and, of course, the old favorite, 
Button, Button! Who‘s got the Button? were “permitted” within 
its doors. 

Too, there was the Lighthouse. The Del Monte Wave urges 
guests and residents to visit it: 


The stately lighthouse which ornaments Point Pinos is situated on an emi- 
nence or point of land forming the extreme western shore of the Bay of Mon- 
terey and distant from town about two miles. Be sure to see it! 
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The original twenty-five acres of Point Pinos lighthouse reser- 
vation were purchased by the government about 1852. They were 
a part of the Rancho Punta de Los Pinos, property of the Ara- 
miento family. The rest of the ranch was sold to Mr. Charles 
Brown and Mr. Thomas Day. They, in turn, sold it to David 
Jacks in 1874; and in 1878, he obtained a United States patent 
on it. The Pacific Improvement Company bought it from him 
and sold sixty-seven acres of it to the Lighthouse Department. 
The original twenty-five acres plus the sixty-seven obtained from 
the Company form the present Lighthouse Reservation and road- 
way surrounding it. 


The lighthouse, a dark gray stone structure, one and a half 
stories high, was built of granite quarried at the site, in the strong- 
est and most substantial manner. Rising from the ridge of the roof 
at center is a brick tower painted white on which is firmly placed 
the iron lantern and illuminating apparatus, the exterior of which 
is a bright red. 


The light station construction, started by order of the Honor- 
able Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury in 1852, was com- 
pleted and first exhibited to mariners in 1854. Originally, it had a 
revolving shutter and a sperm oil lamp. The latter was changed 
in 1880 to a kerosene lamp. In 1919, electricity was installed. 
Quoting from Lighthouse records: 


June 1940, the revolving shutter was discarded and a flashing electric light 
used—the duration of the flash is twenty seconds light and ten seconds dark. 
It is a fixed white light at ninety candle-power, the third order Fresnel with 
catadioptic lenses of immense and powerful magnifying capacity, visible at a 
distance of fifteen and one-fourth nautical miles. The height of center of focal 
plane above. high water on sea level is eighty-nine feet. The arc illuminated is 
four-fifths of the entire horizon, or two hundred and eighty-eight degrees. 


Almost as familiar as the old lighthouse, of which it is a part, is 
the foghorn that booms out from Point Pinos to warn mariners to 
stay clear of that rocky finger of land. Its deep resonant signal 
can be heard at a distance of sixteen miles through the fog. 

Charles Lawton was the first keeper appointed to take charge 
of the light. He served from 1853 to 1855, and upon his death his 
wife took his place. He came to California in 1847 with Steven- 
son’s Regiment and was fatally wounded in 1855 while a member 
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of a sheriff’s posse attempting to capture the noted outlaw Anas- 
tacio Garcia. Garcia was later captured and hanged to the rafters 
of the Monterey jail by the Vigilance Committee which had 
stormed the jail and bound the sheriff. 

Other keepers followed: Captain Allen Luce, 1871; Mrs. Emily 
A. Fish, 1893; Dick Williams, 1914; Peter Nelson, 1931; and in 
1938, Thomas Henderson. 

Until 1874, the roads or trails zigzagged from the Lighthouse 
to Monterey across sand dunes, by the sea or over the hills 
through the woods. Provisions were brought to the Lighthouse 
station in mule-drawn wagons. If cream chanced to be on its 
way to the Lighthouse, the jolting of the wagon did the trick of 
churning it into butter. Often it would take the better part of 
a day for the animals to plow through the sand from Monterey 
to Point Pinos. To quote one of the keepers, Peter Nelson, “The 
old buckboard was drawn by mules called Queen and Pete. The 
stables were near the beach but you had to walk down three hun- 
dred and ninety-two steps to reach them.” | 

On July 20, 1874, according to records, the keeper was author- 
ized to fell trees on both the reservation and the road from the 
station to Monterey for the purpose of transporting supplies to 
the station. This route became known as Lighthouse Road. Said 
a resident of the 80’s, “When I was a child, the lighthouse keeper 
had to go to Monterey to get all his mail as the government had 
never got around to changing the post-office address.” 

The original lighthouse grounds extended just beyond town 
points and were marked out with large boulders placed together 
in a line that extended from a monument on the beach to the east- 
ern corner of the present El] Carmelo Cemetery. These large stones 
were removed about twenty years ago. Lighthouse tender Allen 
Luce fenced in the grounds to keep his cows and horses penned. 
He did not go by the original holding of Lighthouse property but 
made the enclosure oblong. Now it is more nearly a square. 

Improvements on the grounds and buildings were made 
throughout the years. The cypress trees were planted by Mrs. 
Fish, and the present keeper’s house is surrounded with bushes 
and flowers. 
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No longer is there a high fence with a stile and a gate locked at 
night to enclose the community and prevent the “intrusion of 
interlopers,” and old buildings are fast disappearing. But the 
Grove has kept her antique, backward charm—a charm that has 
gone deeper than clapboards and grass roots. 

Pacific Grove, like an individual, possesses moral as well as 
physical characteristics. The individual, whatever his physical 
beauty may be, is of value to himself and the community only in 
proportion to his moral development and strength. The same 
holds good in relation to the city. The force that molds a com- 
munity to high ideals and right thinking, the organization or in- 
dividual that holds aloft before a community the flaming torch of 
education, patriotism, state loyalty, civic pride, and municipal 
and individual right living, builds the city in far more gracious 
beauty and greatness than is ever attained by the rearing of 
stately buildings or commercial institutions. Therefore, not Pa- 
cific Grove town-pattern, not Pacific Grove buildings, but rather 
her family makes her what she is. Her buildings are but physical 
manifestations of her thinking. 
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Del Monte Hotel, Monterey, present day U. S. Navy School. Courtesy of “Monterey Peninsula Herald.” 


Boronda adobe ranch house, Carmel Valley, built in 1830. Named for 
Jose M. Boronda and his family. From an old print. 


House of the Four Winds, Monterey, erected by Thomas O. Larkin, 
1834. So named because of ‘its weather vane, the first in Monterey. From 
an old print, by permission of “Monterey Peninsula Herald.” 
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Cooper House, Monterey. Built in 1829 by Capt. J. B. R. Cooper, a 
native of Alderney, Channel Islands, England. His mother, by a second 
marriage became the mother of Thomas O. Larkin. From an old print, 


by permission of “Monterey Peninsula Herald.” 


House of the Four Winds, before restoration. Picture by courtesy of Mr. 
H. Downie. 


Montrey, Casa Castro. Home of General Jose Castro. In the rear of the 
building is the old bull and bear pit, the scene of many bull fights during 
the Mexican period. Courtesy of “Monterey Peninsula Herald.” 


Monterey, Casa Alvarado. Home of J. B. Alvarado, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, 1836-1842. Alvarado. Street is named for him. Picture by courtesy 
of Isabel Hartigan. 


Monterey, old adobe in cemetery. Was known as the “Pest House” at one time. From an old print. 


Monterey, original Thomas O. Larkin house, about 1840. From an old print. 
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Monterey, Thomas O. Larkin house, present day. Courtesy of Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Monterey. First wooden house in California, 1847. Picture by courtesy of Mr. R. McKever. 


Home of Judge Langford, the man who “axed” the Fence. Picture by 
courtesy of Mrs. Langford. 


Jewell Cottage, Pacific Grove. Courtesy of Ernest Victorine. 
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Balcony scene at the Hotel Del Monte, late 1880’s. Picture by courtesy of Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 
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Walter Colton, Alcalde of Monterey 1846 - 1848. Courtesy of Pauline 
Barbour and City of Monterey. 


CHAPTER VI 


®pvecmmnent 


Government 1s a trust, and the officers of the government are trustees. 
— Henry Ciay 


The government of Pacific Grove in its beginning was patri- 
archal yet admirably suited to the purpose of keeping out of the 
town all disreputable, boisterous, unruly people as well as all 
unwholesome and demoralizing sports and pastimes. 

The moral and prudential management of the Retreat was un- 
der the direction of outstanding Methodist clergymen. The effi- 
cient service of the Reverend Dr. Sinex, Reverend Mr. Filben, 
Reverend Mr. Heacock, Reverend Mr. Gibson, and the Reverend 
Dr. Jewell, each acting in turn for many years, was sufficient 
guarantee for its moral and economic management. Because of 
their frequent presence during the season, rules and regulations 
were conscientiously carried out. 

The Reverend Mr. Filben, supervisor during the early 80’s, 
traveled throughout the East in the interest of California and par- 
ticularly of Pacific Grove. As a result of his trip, twenty thousand 
Easterners arrived for the Epworth League Convention in San 
Francisco and thousands visited the Retreat. A year or two later, 
many of those visitors settled in the Grove. Especially had Mr. 
Filben stressed the health angle: “No need of physicians; the pines 
heal.” Another Grove devotee who lauded the healthfulness of 
the Retreat location was Mrs. Charles K. Tuttle, who is remem- 
bered to have said, with a twinkle in her eye, “You know, our 
Pacific Grove is such a healthful place that the first body for 
burial was ‘imported’ from Sacramento in order to start our ceme- 
tery!” And it was! 
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The first superintendent of the grounds of the Retreat was the 
Reverend Mr. W-.S. Ross. He took charge after the Articles of In- 
corporation were drawn up in 1875 and a board of directors ap- 
pointed. He was followed in 1879 by Dr. Davis, a retired physi- 
cian who was expected to look after the wants of the growing 
colony but whose ideas were not of the expansive order; and 
everything was done in primitive fashion. 

C. C. Flagg observes Pacific Grove in 1879 when Dr. Davis was 

living in the Retreat Circle: 
“Two miles from Monterey is “The Christian Seaside Resort’ or Pacific Grove. 
It is a pleasant drive through grand old trees, close to the Pacific Sea, save 
that the road is sandy and hard pulling for the horses. There are numerous 
teams running up and back—fare two-bits each way. The grove lies right on 
the water’s edge. It is fashioned after the old camp ground style. The same 
rows of seats, and outer circle of tents and houses. Some have very pretty 
cottages. The arrangements are perfect and strict. Over 1,500 people are 
camped here under the guidance of Dr. Davis of San Francisco. 

This state of affairs, like all sublunary matters, came to an end 
in 1881 when the Pacific Improvement Company bought land, 
took charge of the Grove, and made J. O. Johnson superintendent 
of the grounds. Changes were soon forthcoming. The old preach- 
er’s stand, which in its day was considered an important feature, 
was torn down and removed. A spacious chapel was built, streets 
were graded and leveled, attractive drives were made around the 
Grove, and a system of sewerage and draining was installed so 
that “no fears could be reasonably entertained of malaria or ‘the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to’ arising principally 
from sewer gas and the foul odors engendered thereby.” Lots were 
re-surveyed, maps made out, and stakes driven. A city was on the 
way! 

The trend in the growth of Pacific Grove from its beginning to 
1886 is expressed in a letter written by Superintendent Johnson, 
May 3, 1886: 


Eight years ago this month I came to Pacific Grove. There were only eight 
cottages and some forty or fifty tents for families to live in. Three years later 
in the spring of 1881—the property having passed to the hands of the Pacific 
Improvement Company—I was employed to act as Superintendent of the 
Grove. At that time there had been built six additional cottages and a few 
private tents. Prices of lots were then reduced, purchasers became plentiful, 
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and building commenced. We now have over 200 cottages and as many tents, 
for the accommodation of the people who throng the place each season. The 
company has built the largest single dining room on the coast, seating 450. 
The moral and prudential management is under the control of the Pacific 
Grove Retreat Association: Dr. FE F Jewell, Dr. T. H. Sinex, officials. During 
the winter of 1879 the family of A.C. McDougal and my own were the only 
residents of the Grove, the past winter there have been more than fifty families 
residing here. Our program for the summer is attractive. Our camp meeting 
will commence August 10 and hold ten days. .. . Under the direction of Rev- 
erend W. Dennett. The Chautauqua Assembly will convene June 28 and close 
July 9. The midsummer reunion will commence July 12 and close about the 
17th. The California Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will hold its session at the Grove, commencing September 9 and lasting one » 
week. 


I want to say to all parents and all interested, that out of all the resorts on the 
coast, Pacific Grove is the only place where you can say as a fact that you are 
entirely clear of all objectionable things that are usually found where large 
crowds of people congregate. No whiskey, wine or cider is sold; no dancing or 
carousing, or roughness of any description is permitted; all places of public 
assemblies or public parlors close at 10 PM. Persons are not permitted to go 
carousing and strolling through the grounds at ‘all hours of the night to the 
discomfort of others. We have a night watchman and a well-regulated fire de- 
partment whose duty it is to see that all is quiet and safe during the night; 
and during my residence of eight years here we have never had to make an 
arrest. 


Our rules and regulations are in force. Someone asked when our present rules 
and regulations in regard to the moral and religious government of the Retreat 
would end, and one of our good brothers said: “They will not end until Judge- 
ment Day.” I certainly hope that the good work begun will not end until 
Judgement Day, and that our place may be one place on the coast where fami- 
lies can spend a few weeks and have all the advantages of religious service and 
Sunday School with perfect peace and comfort. 


The Del Monte Wave sends this note of gratitude: 


Mr. Johnson’s uniform kindness and readiness at all times to attend to the 
wants of the public have won him the golden opinion of all. 


The Retreaters dug their roots deep into the soil of their piney 
paradise— gentle, trailing, soft, shghtly gluey roots that firmly 
gripped whatever they found. This, naturally, made it doubly 
hard for them to bear when old roots were torn up to plant new 
roots, new ideas. But not for long did the “Life of teetotalism, 
religion, and flirtation” remain a Methodist monopoly. People, 
attracted by the Retreat’s natural beauty, came from all parts of 
the United States. This influx of vacationers compelled the invo- 
cation of a code of Blue Laws which made the community an 
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outpost of Puritanism for about forty-five years. To quote a local 
newspaper of 1900: 


Delaware hasn’t got anything on Pacific Grove when it comes to “blue laws” — 
no sir, not one thing. When that tiny eastern state had a clamp-down one re- 
cent Sunday and jailed many a newsboy and cigar stand salesman and even an 
orator minister for laboring on the Sabbath, it was a laugh. For the Grove, if 
you ignore the stern traditions of Increase and Cotton Mather’s seventeenth 
century New England, it is something of a “grandpappy” when it comes to 
bigger and better “blue laws.” 


The first rules and regulations of Pacific Grove were made “in 
order to insure the perpetuity of the purpose for establishing the 
Retreat.” They follow: 


By an agreement entered into on the 31st day of March, A.D. 1883, between 
the Pacific Improvement Company and the Pacific Grove Retreat Association, 
the Financial Management of the Retreat is in the hands of a Superintendent 
of the Grounds appointed by the Pacific Improvement Company, and the 
moral and prudential management and control is in the hands of the Pacific 
Grove Retreat Association. 


The same conditions and restrictions contained in the deeds used by the Pacific 
Improvement Company, at the date of this agreement, are to apply to all lands 
sold within a radius of one mile from the geographical center of the original 
survey. 


The Superintendent, appointed by the Pacific Improvement Company, is re- 
quired to aid in enforcing the Rules and Regulations of the Pacific Grove Re- 
treat Association. 


Uses of Property: Lots purchased and conveyed for residence purposes, must 
be used exclusively for private dwellings, and must not be used for the purpose 
of carrying on or conducting any business, trade, employment, profession, call- 
ing or vocation, or as a place of public entertainment, amusement, show or 
exhibition, without the written consent of this Association. 


Lots purchased and conveyed for business purposes must not be used for the 
purpose of carrying on or conducting any business, trade, employment, pro- 
fession, calling or vocation, or as a place of public entertainment, amusement, 
show, or exhibition, without the written consent of this Association. 


The full report is long and repetitive, but the highlights are 
worth recording: 


Lots purchased and conveyed for business purposes must not be used for the 
purpose of carrying on or conducting any species of card or dice playing, gam- 
ing, or gambling, nor for the purpose of selling, exchanging, bartering, deliver- 
ing or giving away any spirituous or malt intoxicating liquors, wine, or cider; 
nor for the transaction of any business, or the sale of any goods, ware or mer- 
chandise of any description except medicines on the Sabbath Day. Lots pur- 
chased and conveyed as stable lots must not be used for residence or business 
purposes. 
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Intoxicants: The buying, selling or giving away of any and all intoxicants, 
spirituous liquors, wine, beer, or cider, are strictly prohibited on any public or 
private property within one mile of the center of the original survey of the Re- 
treat; and the Directors hereby request all well-disposed persons to promptly 
notify the Superintendent of any violation of this rule. 


Gambling: Gambling of every kind and character is forbidden, together with 
all games usually connected therewith, including cards, dice and billiards. 
Dancing: Social and public dancing will not be allowed. 

Profanity: Profane or obscene language is strictly prohibited, and all loud and 
boisterous talking and coarse or rude conduct are to be discontinued as not in 
harmony with good order and propriety. 

Riding and Driving: The avenues and streets of the Retreat are for prome- 
nades as well as thoroughfares for horses and carriages, and to avoid accidents — 
all persons are warned against fast riding or driving on the grounds. 

Bathing: Bathing without costume, or in immodest bathing apparel, or passing 
through the streets to and from the beach without suitable covering, is pro- 
hibited at all times, within the jurisdicion of the Association. Bathing, boating, 
and fishing are prohibited on the Sabbath Day. 

Offal: All outhouses must be kept thoroughly clean, shavings, brush and rub- 
bish of all kinds must be removed as soon as practicable, and all persons are 
forbidden to throw or empty upon any yard, lot or streets, any refuse, slops or 
other offensive matter, detrimental to health or productive of noxious odors. 


The “offal” problem was eventually solved by a garbage dump, 
located not far from Lover’s Point. For twenty-five years it was 
in use, and its buttress still stands on the original site. Due to the 
fact the Japanese current follows the Pacific Grove coast from 
Lighthouse Point and turns to the center of Monterey Bay and 
out again to the ocean at a rate of one mile per hour, the garbage 
never remained in its dumped state for any length of time. “Every 
high tide carried a portion of it out to sea, and none of it was ever 
washed up on the beaches or along the coast,” reports a townsman 
of the Grove. To continue with the rules: 


Animals: No stock of any kind shall be allowed to roam at pleasure through 
the grounds of the Retreat. 

Firearms: The discharge of fire-arms of any description is prohibited, and the 
use of all fire-works must be by consent of the Superintendent and at such 
places as he may designate. 

Hours: The public parlors will be closed at ten o’clock P.M. and all persons are 
requested not to travel about the grounds or disturb in any way the quiet of 
the Grove after ten-thirty PM. 

TH. Srnex, Sec. 
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The increase of visitors and “prospective permanents as well as 
the already established citizens” brought about on June 21, 1883, 
additional rules and elaboration of some of the former: 


Bathing: No person will be allowed to pass and repass from any part of the 
grounds to the beach in bathing suits only. No person will be allowed to ap- 
pear at the beach or in the water in tights or jerseys only. 

Smoking: No smoking will be allowed on the platforms and in or near buildings 
upon the grounds. 

Baggage: No baggage is to be delivered on the grounds on Sunday in time of 
public religious services. 

Animals: No stock of any description, including dogs, goats, and fowls, or other 
domestic animals shall be allowed to roam at pleasure through the grounds of 
the Retreat. 


On June 20, 1884, Pacific Grove wants to become a city; and 

the matter of incorporation was considered. The Minutes of the 
Retreat read: 
Resolved, that we indorse the citizens’ movement for the incorporation with 
the understanding that the Trustees will codperate with us in enforcing the 
regulations necessary to maintain the objects for which we have a legal exist- 
ence and for the best interests of the Grove. 

By an act of the Legislature passed July 16, 1889, the town of 
Pacific Grove was duly incorporated as a city of the sixth class. 
A petition bearing the names of one hundred residents of the town 
was a condition of application for a charter. Dr. O.S. Trimmer was 
elected president of the Board of ‘Trustees composed of Mr. W. M. 
Hollenbeck, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Garret, Mr. H. E. Kent, and Mr. 
G.L. Boyers. 

In 1896, the old rules and regulations were repeated with 
stronger emphasis and new restrictions were forthcoming: 


First, that the said party of the second part, her heirs,—or persons claiming or 
occupying under them or either of them said land or premises, — shall not em- 
ploy or use, nor directly or indirectly suffer, allow or permit any other person 
or persons—to use or employ the said land or premises,—for the purpose of 
carrying on, or conducting any business, trade, employment, profession, call- 
ing, or vocation; or as a place of public entertainment, amusement, show, or 
exhibition, without the written consent of the Pacific Grove Retreat Associa- 
tion, a corporation duly organized under the laws of the State of California; 
or as a place of any species of card or dice playing, gaming, or gambling, or for 
any other purpose whatever except solely and exclusively for the purpose of a 
private dwelling or residence. 
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Second, that the said party will not use or employ nor directly suffer any per- 
son to use said land or premises for the purpose of selling, bartering, exchang- 
ing, delivering or giving away of any spirituous or malt liquors, wine or cider. 
Third, that said party will hold, use and occupy the land or premises according 
to the by-laws, rules and regulations of the Pacific Grove Retreat Association. 
Upon neglect or refusal to obey the by-laws, rules and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, this conveyance shall immediately thereupon become null and void, 
and of no effect whatever; and the whole of the estate ... and any and all im- 
provements thereon shall immediately revert and become the property of the 


Pieris of the fist herein 
said party of the first par Cuas. FE Crocker 


President Pro Tem. 
ES. Douty 
Secretary 
Pacific Improvement Company 
Avice MoorHEAD 
Recorded at the request of B. A. Eardley, December 5, 1896, at fifty minutes 
past eight A.M. in Volume 2, page 416, Monterey County Records. 


Pacific Grove soon became a city with a rapidly growing popu- 
lation of diversified opinion and problems. “What was right and 
what was wrong” was an everyday subject for argument. Zown 
Minutes of the 90’s records a Sunday store problem: 


You, with me, regret the action of several persons in the community who keep 
their candy and cigar stores open on Sunday. The drug stores close at twelve 
to six PM. I believe it would be a good move for you to appoint a committee 
of three persons— who do not live in the Grove—to represent to these persons 
the sentiments and wishes of this body, and point out the danger of the course 
they are pursuing and see if some mutual agreement cannot be reached to close 
such places. 


The Pacific Grove Review reports in 1898: 


Pacific Grove is considerably agitated over a controversy between restriction- 
ists and anti-restrictionists. The former wish to return to certain rules laid 
down when the town was organized some twelve years ago, while the other 
class, principally property owners and others having interests at the Grove, 
object on the ground that a return to those rules will cause a general financial 
depression by driving away people who wish to spend part of the year there or 
those who desire to locate there, as well as cause capitalists and others who 
speculate in real estate to shy clear of the place. 


Another question was and is the liquor business. Pacific Grove 
is unique not only in her location but in the deed restrictions 
which have kept her “bone-dry.” 

Some people think liquor in any form is non grata; some want 
it; therefore, a battle pro and con is ever waging. Back in 1883, the 
safeguard against liquor, which Pacific Grove tenaciously holds 
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today, was thrown around the little Retreat. All the deeds to 
property carried the liquor reversion clause and, by agreement 
with the Pacific Improvement Company, this arrangement has 
been continued. No permit has ever been given for the sale of 
liquor in Pacific Grove except in prescriptions by drug stores for 
medicinal purposes, and Pacific Grove remains one of the few dry 
communities in California. A recent ordinance reads: 
BEING DRUNK IN A PUBLIC PLACE. It shall be unlawful, and it is 
therefore declared to be a misdemeanor, for any person to be on any public 
street or in any public place within the city in a drunken condition; and upon 
conviction thereof, such misdemeanor shall be punishable either by a fine or 
a county jail sentence. 

Then a still more recent ordinance under the heading “Prohi- 
bition” states: 
The establishment, maintenance or operation of stores, cocktail bars, saloons, 


restaurants or like establishments where alcoholic liquors, wines, or beer are to 
be sold or served, is prohibited in any District. 


Such prohibition is necessary to preserve the general welfare of the City of 
Pacific Grove, the greater part of which is made up of lands to which deeds 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic beverages, for this city was founded and is lived 
in by people who desire such prohibition. 


‘To return to earlier dates, a radical advancement is noted in 
1906 Rules and Regulations: 


Whereas the object of the Pacific Grove Association is to establish and main- 
tain at Pacific Grove a religious, temperance, and educational center for all 
who may approve of and desire to enjoy such advantages as offered by such 
an institution; and 


Whereas Intoxicants, Gambling, and Sunday desecration are destructive of 
the very objects for which this Association exists; therefore, 


Resolved I— That all gambling on property within our jurisdiction is strictly 
forbidden. 


I1—The buying, selling, or giving away, or delivering any and every kind of 
intoxicating liquor on property under our jurisdiction, except for medicinal 
purposes, under the prescription of a physician, is strictly prohibited. 


III— Lots conveyed and purchased for residence purposes must be used exclu- 
sively as such, and must not be used for place of business of any character 
whatsoever without the written consent of this Association. 


IV —Lots purchased for business purposes must not be used for the purpose of 
carrying on or conducting any species of gambling, nor for the purpose of sell- 
ing, exchanging, bartering, delivering or giving away of any kind of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, nor for the transaction of any business, or sale of any wares, goods 
or merchandise of any description, except medicine, on Sunday. 
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V—All acts necessary to secure and perpetuate the objects as above specified 
are hereby reserved and established. All Rules and Regulations in conflict with 
the foregoing are hereby repealed. 


Pacific Grove’s growing pains of city infancy created consider- 
able disturbances, but under the management of capable men 
and women, backed by progressive-minded citizens, she has con- 
tinued in good growth. Her governing machinery is well oiled. If 
citizens want something done—a new building, a tree cut down— 
they get it done by operating tactfully the city machinery. The 
town clerk keeps the records and issues licenses for most of the 
things that you cannot do without legal permission: getting mar- 
ried, hunting and fishing, keeping a dog. The treasurer keeps track 
of the money but cannot spend it unless the city council grants 
him permission. The city manager, the most powerful man in city 
government, does the hiring and firing; the mayor, always the 
chief administrative magistrate of a municipal corporation under 
constant stress of critical public scrutiny, carries a heavy respon- 
sibility of civic duties. 

“Everybody’s business is nobody’s business” can often be ap- 
plied to city governing; but in Pacific Grove, quite to the con- 
trary, almost everybody makes what would otherwise be nobody's 
business his business. If the town is not run to suit everybody, 
soon the problem becomes everybody’s business; and everybody 
takes a hand in fixing things. 

There is not room here to tell all about Pacific Grove Council 
Manager form of government, but the ghosts of the past creep 
up the stairs of the City Hall and exert their pious influence in 
her council meetings. Folks attending the meetings soon learn 
the background of civic affairs and do not hesitate to make their 
opinions known. | 

Her first way of living—restrictions in her pioneer days—made 
life at times decidedly irksome to both young and old. The place 
was too arbitrarily and piously peaceful; and as far ahead as 
1890-91, strong letters of resentment poured into the Pacific 
Grove Review office and were published and answered in its col- 
umn “‘As Other People See Us”: 
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The census authorities at Washington are not satisfied with the Grove. There 
are not enough deaths here to suit them. They calculate that with our popula- 
tion the deaths during the census year should have been fifteen whereas there 
were only eight, and of these, four were non-residents. The fact is, people don’t 
come here to die. They come to live and be happy. We beg the indulgence of the 
census bureau for a few years, promising that if we ever get saloons and tramps 
and other promoting institutions in the Grove we will come up to the standard. 


Pacific Grove is a pretty but queer place. The Methodistical rules are stringent 
and the newcomers are kicking. Business places are not allowed in residence 
blocks. Boarding and lodging houses are not “business” but the butcher and 
baker are in it. One can roller skate there but not dance, can croquet but not 
billiard, while nary a card nor a euchre deck is tolerated. A quiet private nip 
is frequently taken, but no public drinking. While the laws are not so stringent 
as the famous blue laws of Connecticut, which prevent a man from kissing his 
wife on the Sabbath, their effect is deadening to visitors. Among a few of the 
forbidden fruits are waltzing, playing the zither, reading the great Sunday 
dailies, selling popcorn on the beach, and playing ten pins. Ai Visor 


The Retreaters always came loyally to the defense of their rules 
and regulations even though they themselves were reproved. 


And, according to Retreat News, they WERE sometimes found 


“out of order” with Retreat edicts and fined: 

October 2, 1877. Messrs. Smith and Woodward were required to pay for the 
tent they carelessly burned while in use by them on the grounds of the Asso- 
ciation; and in the 90’s Charles Tuttle, in the goodness of his heart, sold a 
toothbrush and comb to some tourists who had lost their baggage and were 
camping over the week-end and was fined for breaking the Sabbath ruling of 


No Sales. 

Week-end guests often required not only toilet articles but 
sometimes cough medicine, and Mr. Tuttle stocked the good old 
established cough drops that had the unmistakable odor and 
flavor about them of doing you good; and he sold them but rarely 
on the Sabbath until the turn of the 90’s. Only in emergency was 
medicine sold in Pacific Grove on that day. Tourists and members 
of the Retreat family either had to prepare some home-made con- 
coction such as onion syrup or else cough until he opened his 
store on Monday. 

Lighthouse Road business district, buzzing with “temperate” 
excitement on a weekday, was the aisle of a cathedral on Sunday. 
Said one, “Its respectability acted upon a visitor like a narcotic.” 
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Nothing stirred on the Road Sundays until the church bell rang 
out; then one could see, if he peeped from behind a tent or cottage 
window curtain, many Retreaters—women in their Sunday go- 
to-meeting best and men in suits of unrelieved black, “Gates 
Ajar Collars,’—walking steadfastly along Lighthouse Road, 
Bible in hand, answering the call. The morning service over, the 
good folk again trod the “aisle” to their respective homes. Not 
until late afternoon was the dead silence broken. It then took the 
ringing of the bell at Chautauqua Hall or that of the Old Assem- 
bly to arouse them from their quiet hours to attend a vesper 
service or lecture in keeping with the tone of the day. 

To the younger generation, Sabbath was a long, long day. “I 
don’t believe anybody moved in the afternoon, but we children 
had the feeling of eyes behind curtains,” reports one of the chil- 
dren who lived in the Grove when she was in her infancy. “We 
had to be good children and not ‘the boys will be boys and girls 
will be girls type’ and could generally be trusted to behave; but 
a full afternoon of just sitting and this following a long sitting 
in the morning sometimes palled us. We were permitted to read 
Bible stories— often our mothers read aloud to us—but any kind 
of indoor or outdoor game was not on our Sunday social calendar. 
Occasionally our long suffering was relieved, and we were allowed 
to stand for a time on our heads on the end of a sofa or cot or 
walk very quietly across the room on our hands.” 

Still a long way from interfering with the private lives of the 
Retreaters by enforcing some far East (New England) statutes 
such as: “No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair or shave, and no woman shall kiss her child on 
the Sabbath day.” . 

Although Sunday in the Grove is still, generally speaking, a 
quiet, peaceful day, there are once in a while a few small excite- 
ments. Now and then, for example, a wedding procession—the 
bridal car covered with gay streamers and dragging old shoes and 
tin cans and in its wake other cars with their horns tooting and 
their riders yelling—goes speeding down Lighthouse Avenue. A 
few people may peep from behind their curtains while others may 
shake their heads in disapprobation or else call up the Police De- 
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partment to find out the whyfores of the noise—but not many. 
Yet Pacific Grove is still loyal to the Sabbath—a boat race was 
underway recently, and the City Fathers HALTED it because 
the day of the race was Sunday. However, the new Pacific Grove 
has become both tolerant and understanding. 

Nevertheless, the startling laws, the intriguing ordinances, the 
reversion clauses to the land prohibiting “goings on,” all had a 
leading role in molding the character of Pacific Grove. News- 
papers in the North, South, East, and West sometimes put the 
Grove down as a “queer place with queerer people”; but the 
Retreat always came faithfully to-her side and often through 
the local News Sheet: 

It seems that no one has informed the papers that without these restrictions 


there would have been no Pacific Grove today nor that with all these frightful 
restrictions we have built dwelling houses and the finest school in the country. 


Notwithstanding these errors we thank visitors for the things they must have 
seen to approve. Meantime, let us supplement nature by good streets, neat and 
tasty dwellings. As for prohibition of the sale of liquor, just as long as the in- 
habitants of the Grove retain their common sense it will be prohibited, and the 
moment these curses come in, three-fourths of our inhabitants will go out and 
all the societies which we value will meet elsewhere. 


Pacific Grove is still “ornery” at times and you want to spank 
her; yet you can’t help loving her. 

But it was the Fence, a big one that extended from the Pacific 
Grove-New Monterey borderline to the ocean and circled the 
Retreat area, that created, perhaps, the most friction in the 
resort’s very beginning. Too, it was the butt of many jokes. One 
often quoted is from a Monterey sheet of the 90’s: “Pacific Grove 
must have left her gate open last night as it is a bit foggy in 
Monterey today.” In fact, there were two gates to this fence. 
One, called the stile-gate, for foot traffic; the other, termed the 
wagon-gate, for “vehicular traffic.” The latter, always locked 
and its key allotted to special guests, was the cause of innumer- 
able controversies. 

During the early 80’s, no shops were available to the inmates in 
the fenced and padlocked area of the Retreat. Everyone walked 
to the wagon-gate to meet tradesmen from Monterey who ped- 
dled foodstuffs to the Retreaters. 
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With the exception of Jimmy Bowen’s ramshackle cart that 
bumped from tent to tent and house to house to collect trash in 
the community, no horses or wagons were permitted to enter the 
sacred precincts of the Grove. Tired pedestrians often eyed the 
Bowen vehicle with envy; and now and then walkers-by could 
see a passenger or two seated beside Jimmy and smiling trium- 
phantly. 

The Retreaters accepted this state of affairs with patience, but 
not so did Judge Langford. He owned an impressive house, just 
inside the fence, and often came down week-ends during the sum- 
mer for a rest. Too many times the rest cure he had intended to 
have got off to a bad start. 

“Every time,” said he, in effect, “that I pulled up to the pad- 
locked gate with my family, I would have to dismount, go over 
the stile, hike about a mile to the Retreat office to get the key to 
unlock the gate, walk back to the gate, drive to the office to return 
the key in order that others might uSe it, unload my family and 
baggage, drive again to the office for the key, drive to the gate, 
unlock it, drive through, tie my horses, walk back again on foot 
to the office to leave the key; then, no matter how late the hour or 
how fatigued I felt, I would have to walk back to my carriage, 
drive to Monterey to be stabled, hire some equipage to return me 
to the fence, climb over the stile and limp to my house.” 

After several night walks back and forth, back and forth from 
gate to office and office to gate, Judge Langford decided that he, a 
property owner, did not have to contend with such rigmarole; 
therefore, late one evening he arrived at the wagon-gate with his 
family in his surrey and a much-sharpened axe beneath his chil- 
dren’s feet. Then, with a dignified but effective senatorial swing, 
he made that axe do a satisfactory job of reducing the gate and 
a portion of the offending fence to kindling wood. With head erect 
and pulling at the reins he defied the Retreat City Fathers to do 
anything about it'and drove with his family through the gate in 
state. 

Although the fence soon became past history, the rules and 
regulations of its time remained. No one living in the Retreat was 
permitted on the streets partially clothed. Swimming suits of the 
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80’s very definitely belonged to beach areas. A picture taken 
during the early 90’s of Lover’s Point shore shows women in three- 
piece ensemble, bloomers with skirts over them topped by a mod- 
est blouse. But the passing years brought a change in bathing suit 
styles—“yardage” was reduced and material thinner. Such in- 
dignity was not to be tolerated by the City Fathers; hence, in the 
early 1900’s a bathing ordinance was passed: 

It shall be unlawful for every person wearing a bathing suit or portion thereof, 
except children under the age of ten years, to appear in or upon the beach or 
in any place open to the public— unless attired in a bathing suit or other cloth- 
ing of opaque material, which shall be worn in such a manner as to preclude 
form. All such bathing suits shall be provided with double crotches or with 
skirts of ample size to cover the buttocks. 

In 1932 the Chief of Police speaks his piece re bathing suits: 
“Bathing costumes on Pacific Grove beaches will be regulated 
by a city ordinance at the suggestion of Chief of Police Sam 
Bashline who wants some sort of guide in handling complaints 
from residents who think that some habitues of the beach go 
too far to pick up a coat of tan.” 

How EVENLY tanned are bathers today; but THEN to 

dance the tango, to wear men’s trousers if you were a woman, to 
ride a horse more than six miles an hour, to stay out after eight 
in the evening if you were under eighteen, or to sit at home with 
blinds drawn were prohibited. A gain in freedom was shown in 
an ordinance in 1920 which gave permission for dancing parties, 
but even then there was a restriction: 
It is hereby declared to be unlawful for any person while dancing to assume or 
maintain any position which tends in any way to corrupt the good morals of 
any person attending said dance hall. Dances known as the tango, turkey-trot, 
bunny-hug, or shimmie, are hereby prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

Pacific Grove of today is a community of forward-looking 
inhabitants. The sweeping change of social customs made obso- 
lete what was fit and proper to those good “queer” people of 
several decades ago. 

During the years that the old ordinance books were authorita- 
tive, the curfew played an important role in city affairs. The 
knell of parting day in the Encampment was responsible for 
many features of the Retreat’s way of living. The curfew was 
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the gift of Dr. L. D. Stone, a moral supervisor of the 80’s, and 
was installed in the old fire department’s tiny room on Fountain 
Avenue. Its home for many years had been in the bell tower of 
one of San Francisco’s oldest churches; and Dr. Stone, passing 
by the church when it was under process of being torn down, 
found it among the debris about to be carted to a city dump. 
Knowing the Retreaters were searching for just that type of 
bell, he bought it for fifty cents and had it sent on a raft to 
Pacific Grove. Its service in the Grove began in 1885 and con- 
tinued faithfully for twenty-seven years. At nine PM. it warned | 
one and all to make ready for the night. At its sound children 
fled from the streets, and by ten PM. everyone was expected to 
be indoors and all lights out on the grounds. A stroller between 
the lines of tents about nine forty-five would see amusing flicker 
pictures on the tent walls, hasty bedtime preparations, and a 
general blowing out of candles or lamp lights at the zero hour. 

The children of the early settlers report that they would some- 
times slip out of bed after the “to bed” curfew rang and skip up 
the road to watch the silhouettes on the drawn shades— perhaps 
to see someone seated on a stool with his feet in a bucket of water 
or somebody else brushing her teeth, washing her face or perhaps 
combing her hair, the latter often incompletely gowned in a stiffly 
starched petticoat and corset cover. 

The Curfew Law stated bluntly: 


It shall be unlawful for any minor under the age of eighteen years to be on 
any of the public streets of Pacific Grove between the hours of 8 PM. and day- 
light of the following morning from November 1 to May 30 of each year and 
between the hours of 9 P.M. and daylight of the following morning from June 
to October 31 of each year unless by the directions of the parent, guardian, or 
other person having the lawful consent of said minor. 


No one felt more than did Mr. Frank Wilcoxen, constable of the 
90’s, the influence of the old rules of order, especially that of the 
Curfew Law. “Many is the time,” he chuckled, “that I rapped on 
the windows where the shades were drawn before ten o’clock and 
ordered them up. No shade was to be drawn until bedtime.” Not 
only did Mr. Wilcoxen have the difficult and unenviable task of 
enforcing the eight o’clock curfew law on rambunctious young- 
sters but, said he, “I had to chase cows from the Assembly Hall 
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when lectures were in session —doors were left open and they just 
ran in.” 

The ordinances of the 80’s and 90’s restricted not only man but 
animal and fowl. Owners of horses were ordered to tether them at 
some distance from the old Parlor or Assembly Hall when meet- 
ings were in session. There were not many posts, and the parking 
problem of early Pacific Grove was even more acute in her horse 
and buggy days, which required hitching posts, than it is now 
with too little space due to influx of people. “Neighing and run- 
ning past the buildings disturb both the lecturer and the listener,” 
said the moral supervisors. Effort was made to quell the squawk- 
ing fowl, and cats were taboo. The expelling of the latter from the 
Retreat grounds did not work out satisfactorily. The 1888 Pacific 
Grove Review affirms that cats evidently liked the environment: 


When Charles Edwin Markham wrote “The Man with the Hoe,” he should 
have written another entitled “The Man with the Gun,” and dedicated it to 
the people of Pacific Grove. 

Jerusalem has a record for dogs, and Pacific Grove is fast gaining one for cats. 
Jerusalem has no sewage system and needs the canines for scavengers. Our 
City Fathers have the sewering of this city well in hand; so the felines have not 
that excuse for living. 


Summer visitors turn their tabbies and tommies loose on our peace-loving 
community. Verily, it seems as if the heavens had rained cats, and the erst- 
while peaceful nights are a running scale of discordant melody. What has 
Pacific Grove done to be so persecuted? 

Dogs were also taboo in this young and sometimes “squawk- 
ing’ Grove. Banker E. Cooke Smith said, “I was, I believe, the 
first citizen to own a dog. I kept him at my bank every night for 
protection. The community didn’t want him, but I liked dogs 
and he remained.” 

Pacific Grove is still adamant when it comes to the regulation 
of animals. She feels that she knows best and thus orders: 


It shall be unlawful for the owner of any dog, cat, or other animal, whether 
licensed or unlicensed, to suffer, permit, or allow said dog, cat or other animal 
to run at large on any public street, ordinary alley, park, square, or place, or 
any vacant or unenclosed lot or land within the corporate limits of the City of 
Pacific Grove. 


Again Mr. Wilcoxen: “Laws were enforced and curfew helped 
enforce them. The curfew was a bane of my existence. Often J 
wished that Curfew would not ring tonight; but it always rang. 
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It was one of the most liked and yet disliked contributions of the 
80’s and 90’s. Kids wouldn’t tolerate it at times—played pranks 
with it; but the older people reverenced that bell. They said it 
gave them a secure feeling. It rang on Christmas; it rang on New 
Year’s; it rang for weddings, for town meetings, for church meet- 
ings, for fires; it rang to aid people in the dense woods, and it 
tolled the passing of citizens.” 

The former constable’s smile broke into a laugh as he recap- 
tured other experiences: ““When I took over the curfew business — 
and I had charge of it for sixteen years—my predecessor warned. 
me to be precise. He emphasized that the town set their watches 
by the first bong of the bell and that I must be sure to deliver the 
correct time right on the dot. 

“One busy night—I’ll never forget it—when I was policeman, 
and everything else, I was called to chase a burglar; so I yelled to 
someone to do the curfew for me. Well, my substitute’s watch was 
two minutes off; and for almost a week the town was up in arms 
and I was their black sheep. 

“Sometimes it was hectic getting to that bell. One night I had © 
to handcuff a prisoner to a telegraph pole while I ran to ring it. 
He was at the pole when I got back; but, believe me, I wasn’t 
slow on the running.” 

Curfew tolls no longer in the Grove. It was relegated in 1912 to 
the fire station on Laurel Avenue to become one of the unused 
relics of the 80’s. But that old bell, now a permanent monument 
of five hundred pounds in front of the new fire hall, served well 
and played a ringing role in the early history of Pacific Grove. 

Despite the rigidity of her rules, regulations, and curfew, Pa- 

cific Grove’s advertising did not cease to be inveigling. The Pacific 
Grove Review inserted for many years the following advertise- 
ments: 
The Monterey Peninsula is one of the most picturesque spots in California and 
Pacific Grove is situated in the heart of this beauty... . The moral atmosphere 
of the city is excellent. No saloons, no gambling places, and church and educa- 
tional advantages are excellent. 


Hotels, apartments, and beautiful homes help to make the city beautiful. 
Melba, the famous singer, pronounced Cypress Point the beauty spot of the 
world. ' 
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Here, too, was a place that would cure consumption. That is 
what the Retreaters believed firmly and deeply. So deep and so 
overwhelming was this interest that Pacific Grove became known 
not only as a Retreat for Methodists but as a health resort. In 
fact, so popular became the Retreat that reservations had to be 
made months in advance. Pacific Grove continues to be a good 
hostess. Her Chamber of Commerce announces in a NOW 
bulletin: © 


With the same significance that the mild climate and the beautiful forest of 
Pacific Grove each year attract thousands of large Monarch butterflies so does 
the City, a well-equipped family home, beckon to thousands of vacationists, 
sightseers, and home-seekers. 


So this “queer place,” Pacific Grove, established by a “queerer 
people” long ago has become a beauty spot in California. To love 
Pacific Grove, one must have love of life, love of good, and love 


of God in his heart. 
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kk CLARTEL 


Monterey, El Cuartel, erected 1840 by Jose Abrego to house the govern- 
ment offices. The building later became the first American capitol, in 
1847, and in 1849 housed the first public library. From an old print. 
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Monterey, French Consulate, built about 1830. The building was re- 
moved from its original site and rebuilt as Girl Scout Headquarters. 
Picture by courtesy of Mr. H. Downie. 
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Monterey about 1848. Buildings identifiable in the sketch include thers 


Hotel with its balconies, and Pacific House, built in 1847 by Thomas O. thin. 
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Monterey. Old city jail, erected in 1846, under orders of 
McKever. 
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Monterey in the early 1840’s, when Thomas O. Larkin was U. S. Consul there. Note Custom 
House in left center of picture. 
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Block of government offices used during the Mexican period of Monterey, still referred to as the “Cuar- 
tel”. Photograph published in 1893. 
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Presidio and pueblo of Monterey, 1827, painted by William Smith. Original in Edith M. Coulter collec- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 


Monterey, old Custom House, built in 1827 and enlarged in 1846. This 
old building has served under three flags. Engraved from an old print. 
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The “Royal Chapel” or Presidio church of Monterey where the soldiers 
and townspeople of Monterey attended services. Built on the site of 
Father Serra’s original temporary mission building. 


CHAPTER VII 


Mntorgettables 


More and more persons of discrimination are discovering 
the salubrious delights of Pacific Grove. 


— Deut Monte Wave, 1887 


Notwithstanding the fact that Pacific Grove during her infancy 
was too pacific for some of her guests, letters, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other informants assure that she was more often praised 
than censured. True it is that an occasional comment was deroga- 
tory. A certain amount of fault-finding came during the recon- 
struction of the famous Del Monte Hotel when El Carmelo 
Hotel had an unexpected influx of socialites who were not of the 
Retreat stamp. The Pacific Grove Review advised the public: 


The Retreat is an ideal location but the lack of entertainment and wine are not 
conducive to the enjoyment and freedom offered by our Del Monte. 


However, such criticism was rare, and the Retreat with its vari- 
ous programs, not forgetting the Chautauqua, attracted thou- 
sands of people to hear lectures given by the best authorities; and 
hotel lists of guests and other records reveal that wine and a round 
of hilarious gaiety were not essential to the enjoyment of the 
vacationers. 

Whatever it was that Pacific Grove had, more and more people 
were curious to know. Every place is a state of mind. Intangibles 
make Pacific Grove peculiarly such a place. To some extent this 
history of her early life will satisfy the reader’s curiosity; but the 
best any writer can do for Monterey Peninsula is what the golden 
dome of the State House does for the setting sun, and that is to 
reflect a little of it. 

Before Pacific Grove became the site of the summer Methodist 
camp meetings, her grove of pine trees and alluring coast-line 
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attracted many peninsula visitors. Here came the Spanish 
grandees each with his entourage to spend a day picnicking. 
Here came the artist to paint and the dreamer to dream. Doubt- 
less, too, the banditti and the piratical marauders found hiding 
places in the huge forest both by night and by day. Later it 
became a favorite visiting place for the fashion and life of Mon- 
terey; for old Monterey, the second oldest town in California, 
the capital of Alta California during the Spanish and Mexican 
regimes and the home of the majority of her governors, was fre- 
quented by rambling Americans, many of whom walked or rode 
horseback to Point Pinos along the shore of Pacific Grove. 

Jack Swan, the builder of California’s first theater, which is 
located in Monterey and still active, wrote of hours spent near 
Lighthouse Point in the 80’s. He was a native of England. Men- 
tioned in Monterey diaries is his “familiar figure, crowned with a 
hat—the band of which bore the words ‘Pioneer of 1843’—his tin 
cup, ear trumpet, and slate.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in “‘Old Pacific,” relates his rambles 
through the Retreat grounds—across the hill he used to wander 
with the haunting voices of the sea he loved following him into 
the clean, wind-swept rooms of the canyons; Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain sought Monterey Peninsula and its adjoining grove 
for highlights; Charles Warren Stoddard, who had made his 
home in Monterey and was buried in the old cemetery, describes 
the peninsula in his “In the Footsteps of the Padres’’; and Richard 
Henry Dana, in his “Two Years before the Mast,” “found Mon- 
terey and its neighboring grove interesting and little changed 
since 1835.” Bayard Taylor, poet and essayist, who walked from 
San Francisco to Monterey to attend the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1849, tells in “Eldorado” of Monterey and its adjoin- 
ing country: 

Charges are usually one dollar per meal at Fonda de la Union; for which we are 
furnished an olla of boiled beef, cucumbers and corn, an asado of beef and red 


peppers, a guisado of beef and potatoes, and two or three cups of execrable 
coffee. 


Nearby walks through the pines along the shore are beautiful. The bustle of 
trade is wanting but to one not bent on gold hunting, a delicious climate, 
beautiful scenery, and pleasant society are a full compensation. 
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Monterey as seen through the diary of C. C. Flagg in 1879: 


“Monterey, dear delightful Monterey; I spent five charming days there. Each 
one was filled with a program of varied interest. It is a quaint old town, 
reminding me, in shape, of an abalone shell. At least it could demonstrate by 
that article, as well as by a map, this ancient capital of our state. The bay 
is a fine one and might easily hold the world’s navy. From the foam-kissed 
shores, the land rises with graceful sweep, until it suddenly meets the high 
range of hills covered with a thick growth of trees. The town seems a relic of 
by-gone times. The hotel and houses are all of adobe. There is no regularity 
of streets. 

“The houses are as long as rope walks, only one or two rooms deep, and the 
walls are from two to three feet thick of solid ‘mud’. You enter rooms right 
from the ground, each window has a deep recess. One lady told me she used 
them for cupboards. The second stories have a large veranda running around 
them, making delightful promenades. 

“There is one church, several saloons and stores. At noon they remind me of 
the barnacles that open and close with the tides. At 12 o’clock everybody goes 
to dinner. The telegrapher, the printer, in fact the whole town, save the 
dining rooms, are suddenly locked up. People have a slow lazy motion all the 
time. It is a town of idleness and dreams.” 

“But it would be a pity to change it one atom. As it is, it’s a perfect place to 
rest, or have a visit of quiet enjoyment. The 4th and 5th of July were simply 
perfect days. On the afternoon of the 4th, the steamer, State of California put 
into the harbor, having on board about 400 people; 600 people had left her at 
Santa Cruz. She did not lay up to the wharf but anchored out, landing pas- 
sengers by boat. She is a fine looking steamer, and covered with bunting and 
flags was a great addition to the day’s pleasure of the inhabitants of Monterey. 
“I had the pleasure of going aboard the State of California. She is a good 
substantial boat but hardly suited for excursions. She has a magnificent dining 
room lighted by electric lights, and furnished royally ... while I was there the 
Ancon, Orizaba, Senator, California, Constantine, and our staunch old Mon- 
terey herself came to port. It was just two years before that I had dined with 
Captain Von Heims in Little River Harbor. There are two piers or wharfs 
here running out into the harbor but both are considered not especially safe. 
“A mile beyond is the Monterey light. On the evening of the 4th. the State of 
California was ablaze with lights and fireworks, presenting a grand sight. The 
little old town was patriotic to a man. The band gave a ball which took the 
tone of the town. Monterey has a nice beach for both riding and bathing. 
There are two good hotels but no physician. The residents are mostly Spanish. 
I visited two or three. They are the soul of hospitality.” 


By 1850 there were over 93,000 people in California, and Mon- 
terey had a good share of them. Then in 1880, Dr. Otis, an erudite 
Methodist bishop of China and a famous missionary, visited 
the Grove and so enjoyed the atmosphere that he eventually 
made Pacific Grove his home. He was one of those men who 
impress their individuality upon the history of a growing com- 
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munity. Many stories of his kindness are recorded in Pacific 
Grove chronicles. | 

Recorded, too, are the many kindnesses shown by the late 
General Edward H. Plummer to those on Monterey Peninsula, 
where he lived when retired. His life was one of strenuous activ- 
ity; he never spared himself but gave all to service of his country. 
The Presidio of Monterey was built under his supervision in 1902, 
the lumber coming from Work’s Wood Yard. 

Another distinguished visitor, donor of the eucalyptus trees 
and remembered by those who knew him as “an unique character 
who worked in an unique way and with the blessing of God with 
unique results,” was Bishop William Taylor. His work was world- 
wide. He had missions in England, Europe, India, South America, 
and Australia. For eighteen years he was Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for Africa and finally was given the first Meth- 
odist pastorate in Powell Street Church, San Francisco. He spent 
many vacations and preached many sermons in Pacific Grove. 

Bishop Taylor was a famous street preacher of the early days 
of California. The “traveling ministry” is a proper and ancient 
phrase in Methodism. The California preachers started on hoofs 
and progressed on wheels. For over seventy years they traveled 
by horse-power—since then by gasoline horse-power. As a circuit 
preacher, he rode horseback; but in the mines hay was so expen- 
sive that a horse was often out of the question; then he carried 
the saddlebags over his shoulder and became an expert walker 
and later an expert salesman—he, himself, is said to have sold 
over $200,000 worth of his own books, in addition to those that 
went through regular channels. 

When Reverend Mr. Taylor came to California, he was a 
smooth-shaven, strongly built man of twenty-eight; but he soon | 
grew a long, full beard. A minister friend of his writes: “In his lat- 
ter years, with hair and beard fully white, his figure still spare and 
muscular, his eyes deep set-under shaggy brows, a kindly smile 
and his face wrinkled by long living out of doors, he looked like 
one of the major prophets. He was a rugged, unconventional fig- 
ure.” He frequently did the unexpected; if not, he was apt to do 
the expected unexpectedly. The Board of Missions started him to 
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California on a salary of $750 per year. He found it would cost 
$400 a month to rent a house for his family; so he crossed over to 
the East Oakland hills, cut down and split redwood lumber, and 
built his own house. He is thought of as the most remarkable 
Methodist of California’s pioneer period. He never lost a congre- 
gation even when some wag rang the fire bell to divert the crowd. 
A quick bit of wit regained attention. Sometimes he used a whisky 
barrel for a platform—never, of course, in Pacific Grove—and 
wonderful to relate—he never took a collection for himself or his 
church, though at times he did so for some charitable purpose. 

Frank Vincent DuMond painted for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position of 1915 two murals. The group at the right of the mural 
has a New England background—a farmhouse and a meeting 
house, snow-covered ground, and a father and mother weeping as 
son departs for California and fortune. In the center is the coy- 
ered wagon laden with household goods. In front of it are those 
who will lay the real foundation for the new civilization—the 
Preacher, the Jurist, the Schoolmistress, and the Child. The 
Preacher is drawn from Reverend Mr. William Taylor, who wrote 
back home that “California, the young giant of the West, is like 
a boy who, at the age of 5, wore his daddy’s boots, whipped his 
mamma, and then took to sea where he has grown up without 
parental restraint or the refining influence of virtuous female 
society.” 

A red-letter day in Pacific Grove was during the year 1891 
when President Benjamin Harrison became her honored guest. 
He was the first President of the United States to travel west of 
the Rockies. Mrs. Harrison was presented with a “monster bou- 
quet of Pacific Grove’s choicest flowers” on behalf of Salinas, 
Monterey, and Pacific Grove. President Harrison was given a 
solid silver card, having on one side an engraving of the old cus- 
tom house with the words, “Where the first American flag was 
raised, 1846,” and on its reverse side, “Greetings to our President, 
April 30, 1891.” 

George Harper, driver of the surrey for Del Monte Hotel guests 
in the 90’s, tells of the occasion: “He visited Del Monte Hotel 
with two members of his cabinet, Postmaster General Wana- 
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maker and Secretary Rusk. Clayton Conway drove the party to 
the Seventeen Mile Drive, and I was one of the guards on horse- 
back. The President seemed to enjoy the trip, particularly the 
woods of Pacific Grove.” 

“But of all people I have met, my chaperoning of “Teddy’ gave 
me the biggest thrill. President Theodore Roosevelt and a few 
members of his cabinet spent three days as guests of the Del 
Monte Hotel in 1906. I was one of his body-guards. He would 
not go in my surrey—said he wanted a horse; so we got him one; 
and he rode horseback through Pacific Grove and on through 
the Seventeen Mile Drive. He was in high spirits and full of fun. 
Laughed and cracked jokes all the time!” 

Mr. Harper hesitated a moment as if- reviving some sad in- 
cident; then he took up again the thread of his experiences: 
“Another memorable experience was when President McKinley 
visited the peninsula in May 1901. He, his wife, and two members 
of his cabinet were at the Del Monte Hotel. The President was 
scheduled for short talks in Monterey and Pacific Grove. The city 
was elaborately decorated for the occasion, particularly the Eard- 
ley home, which was where the Bank of America now stands. I 
recollect that it had flags galore and a lot of bunting draped here 
and there. I was the cab driver at that time for the hotel; so I took 
the President’s party in my surrey. I drove him, his host, Mr. 
Scott, then President of the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, 
and two members of the Cabinet around the Seventeen Maile 
Drive.” ) 

One who saw the President and the Presidential Party pass was 
Mr. Marion Abraham, whose recollections of a boyhood spent in 
the Grove appear elsewhere in this account. “With Freddie Cope, 
Winifred Beaumont, and several other children I stood on the 
corner of Central Avenue while Mrs. Hollenbeck, from the steps 
of that little octagonal museum building, directed us in singing 
‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.’ The girls wore white dresses; 
the boys, whites britches and white caps—the latter we bought at 
Holman’s for two bits apiece. We all carried big bouquets of roses 
with which to strew a path for the President’s party. When the 
hack appeared—the coachman in high hat, President McKinley 
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bowing and smiling—the others were making the rose path; but 
I was still holding my roses and gaping. Someone punched me. 
‘Throw your roses!’ I did so with my eyes still on the President. 
My roses hit one of the horses in the stomach; and it, being high- 
spirited, reared up and caused a lot of commotion.” 

To return to Mr. Harper’s story of the drive: “Mr. McKinley 
gave two talks from the carriage; one in front of Colton Hall in 
Monterey and another on downtown Lighthouse Avenue. The 
talks were enthusiastically received, but during the trip I felt his 
anxiety. He wanted to take the drive—did not want to disappoint - 
the people—but at the same time, he wished to be at the hotel 
with Mrs. McKinley who was ill. Immediately following his talk 
in Pacific Grove, he said, ‘Please get me to the hotel as quickly as 
possible.’ I took the short cut through the woods by the reservoir 
and soon arrived at the Del Monte. He expressed much gratitude. 
Six weeks after his visit we learned of his assassination.” 

The presidential visit occurred during the G.A.R. Encamp- 
ment, as told in a booklet in the Pacific Grove Library: 


The Grand Army of the Republic held its thirty-fourth encampment in Pacific 
Grove May 8-18, 1901, and that year used on its souvenir pamphlet the pic- 
ture of President McKinley, “honored visitor at the old Methodist Church and 
Assembly Hall.” 


The people of America could well lift a page from the history 
of our country in 1901. Parents of that generation are mostly 
gone, and the children who remember are now grandparents. 


President McKinley’s challenge in his speech to the Grand 

Army Encampment of California is a challenge to citizens of the 
United States of America today: 
I have been welcomed by all of my fellow countrymen, but this is the first time 
in my long journey that I have felt the warm heart touch of so many of the 
men with whom I kept step from ’61 to 65. And having saved the Union, it is 
the duty of all to keep it saved. We will not always be here but the sons of the 
veterans on both sides of our war will be here, and their sons will follow, and 
this priceless heritage will be transmitted to our latest generation. Indeed, 
what you won, and what we mean to preserve, belongs to civilization and to 
the ages. 

King Kalakaua, King of Honolulu Islands, as they were called 
in those days, stayed at El Carmelo Hotel for a couple of days in 


the early 90’s. Again Mr. Harper was on hand and drove the 
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surrey which took the King and his entourage over the Seventeen 
Mile Drive. Kalakaua died a few weeks later in the United States. 

More visiting royalty! About the same time, perhaps a few 
years earlier, Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria, and 
her husband, Marquis de Lorne, spent several days at the Del 
Monte Hotel and were driven through Pacific Grove and along 
the shore. George Harper with his hands full of reins behind two 
beautiful English coach horses, all dressed up in a plug hat, on 
the driver’s seat! His era has passed into history—hansom and 
handsome regal days never to return! 

So much for famous visitors and temporary residents! 

Every community has its humorously unique characters who 
are famous locally. Older Pacific Grove residents delineate a few 
of their once outstanding: 

“There was Gassy Alec. Now ‘Gassy Alec’ wasn’t his real name; 
he was dubbed that because of the yarns he spun. He was Alec 
Earley, one of the popular drivers of the old Del Monte stables 
during the early 90’s. He had crossed the plains in 1850 and had 
in store a goodly supply of hair-raising tales of the pioneering in 
the West. ‘Gas’ had thrillers for every occasion. A lot of them were 
of his own concoction and grew with every telling.One of the most 
amusing of his fabrications, told with colossal dramatic gusto to 
his tourist riders, was the story of the ground squirrels. He alluded 
to them as ‘Portuguese lions bought by the Pacific Improvement 
Company and distributed on the Seventeen Mile Drive.’ 

“Often he took officials of the Pacific Improvement Company 
sightseeing and always he tried to impress. them with his enter- 
prise. One day, when emphasizing the growth of Pacific Grove, 
he said, ‘We have done this .. .; we have done that . . .; we are go- 
ing to do this . . .; and we shall soon have thousands of people 
living here.’ 

“Leland Stanford interrupted him, ‘And just who are we?’ 

“Quickly came ‘Gas’s’ retort: “We? Why, we are Stanford, 
Crocker, and the rest of us boys.’ 

“Then there was Jim Jim. He was a gyrating Chinaman who 
lived with his brother in Chinatown and left his home around five 
in the morning to sell fish. He had a big smile and along with it a 
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huge fishpole thrown over his shoulder from which dangled a bas- 
ket in front and in back. Knife, scales, and block, he carried as he 
trotted through the woods. 

“His cheery call, ‘Sa-moon, sa-moon, rot-ten-cod, smell it’ 
(Salmon, salmon, rock cod, smelt), still rings in the ears of those 
who heard it. 

“Aha Tak Lee is another unforgettable. He was known as the 
‘boss.’ His home was in the caretaker’s cottage at the Hopkins 
Marine Station. His job was to gather specimens for the labo- 
ratory. He gathered the specimens all right, but he refused to 
divulge where he found them. He ‘romanced,’ as he called it, to 
students or to anyone who would listen. His exciting tales of the 
bottom of the sea never failed to get laughs from listeners.” 

Karly settlers remember Joe Silvera. “Joe was very necessary 
to the bread-and-butter life of the Retreat in the late 70’s and 
early 80’s. He paid twenty-five dollars every season to the Asso- 
ciation for the privilege of peddling fish to its inmates. 

“Every day he would tie his little boat to the big iron ring in 
the rock at the beach and then take his catch in baskets up the 
narrow tent-lined lanes. Often children trailed after him and 
echoed his ‘Fresh fish and sea food!’ 

“Nothing escaped Joe’s eye. One morning he saw a buxom 
camper beyond her depth in the surf. She was yelling for help and 
clinging like grim death to the rope. He dropped his basket, filled 
with squirming fish, and raced to her rescue. The day was hot, the 
water cold; and it took several minutes to pry her loose. Said Sil- 
vera, ‘The hotter grew the day, the colder grew the water.’ ”’ 

Everyone who lived in Pacific Grove during her infancy knew 
FE P. Hegle, ‘the tallyho man.’ He was coachman of the four-in- 
hand pleasure coach that traveled the Seventeen Mile Drive and 
charged one dollar per head per trip with the understanding that 
his party would furnish his meals. Said one of the Grovites: “If 
ever there were a born story-teller, Hegle was one. His party was 
never bored! You could hear their laughter if you chanced to pass 
his tallyho on the road. He always regaled his listeners with local 
folklore. 
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“His pet theme had to do with the old Pacific Improvement 
Company; but whatever the subject, a trip with Hegle was not 
complete without his tales. He liked best to tell his narratives 
when his group was gathered on the shore eat:ng, but often his 
horses’ feeding time suggested a more desirable atmosphere. 

“Tn telling his stories, he was extremely dramatic and accentu- 
ated points with a gesture. He would raise his right hand, sweep 
his forefinger across the top of his nose while noisily inhaling, and 
then say, ‘Folks, see the moss hanging from those trees? Well, the 
Pacific Improvement Company spent thousands of dollars gath- 
ering it and putting it there for the benefit of the public.’ He 
would give his audience time to listen but not time to question; 
then suddenly he would break out with ‘See those big holes along 
the road? Well, the Pacific Improvement Company spent more 
thousands of their dollars to bore those holes for gophers and 
ground squirrels.’ 

“At the top of Carmel Hill he would invariably give his bay 
speech: ‘From this point,’ he would say, ‘you see four bays!’ 

“A passenger would question, “Where? I can’t see four. I see 
Monterey Bay and Carmel Bay, but where are the other two?’ 

“A broad grin would spread over his face as he replied, ‘Why, 
the other two are the bays I’m driving’.” 

From her teen-age, Pacific Grove has participated in the arts 
and crafts for which the Monterey Peninsula is celebrated. Land- 
scape, gentle climate, simple living, cultural activities, and oppor- 
tunity for association with other artists, are some of the reasons 
that this region has become a Mecca for artists. Many of them 
have made their homes in Pacific Grove, whose beaches, rocks, 
seagulls, and people have been depicted by paintbrush and pen. 
Charles Bradford Hudson, one of America’s best-known artists, 
famous for his desert pictures, marines, and murals—the latter 
are in the California Academy of Sciences Building, Golden Gate 
Park—had until his death a studio near the seacoast of Pacific 
Grove; the late William “‘Bill’’ Adam, another local master artist, 
left paintings of the mountains and sand dunes that are unsur- 
passed; the late Carlos Hittell, associated with the Smithsonian 
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Institution, painted backgrounds for natural history museum ex- 
hibits; and the late Sidney Yard was a recognized artist of trees 
and sand dunes. Harold and Charles Landaker, painters of land- 
scapes—the mural in the Children’s Department of the Pacific 
Grove Public Library was contributed by them; Burton Boundey 
—the beautiful mural in the old Pacific Grove High School build- 
ing is of his making; Albert De Rome, painter of views along 
the shore and responsible for the master plan shoreline beautifica- 
tion along Pacific Grove waterfront; Milton E Williams, wood 
sculptor of note; the late Frank H. Meyers, a master specialist - 
in marine painting who “felt the ocean had infinite possibilities 
for color and design with its ever-changing color and moods’; 
Lillian Paca, who makes seagulls all but talk; James G. Merbs, 
“skillful painter of many moods”; and scientist artist, the late 
Walter E Fisher, noted for his accuracy in portraits and versatil- 
ity in landscapes—all of Pacific Grove, the artists’ piney para- 
dise by Monterey Bay, gave or are giving faithful, fascinating 
portrayals of the life about them. Monterey Peninsula adds to 
this list the names of William Ritchell, Paul Dougherty, Donald 
Teague, Arthur Gilbert, Armin Hansen, and Abel Warshawsky — 
all masters in the field of painting. Also Beauford B. Fisher, pic- 
torial photographer, an artist of rare ability who has received 
awards from England, Holland, Switzerland, Hungary, and Ger- 
many, in addition to many from various sections of the United 
States of America. 

Many authors have visited Pacific Grove, some remaining long 
enough to be claimed members of her family. Peter Clark Mac- 
Farlane, remembered for his “Crack in the Bell” and ““Tongues of 
Flame,” wrote them in the house by the sea now occupied by his 
widow. John Steinbeck, a novelist of international fame who spent 
much of his childhood in the Grove summer residence of his 
father, does much of his writing in that old family home. Mrs. 
M.O’Moran had a cottage in the Grove pines and was the author 
of the highly commended tale “Red Eagle”; and Anne B. Fisher, 
a permanent member of Pacific Grove, has given peninsula his- 
tory that has been far reaching in her “Cathedral in the Sun.” Yes, 
Monterey Peninsula has housed and is still housing masters in 
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the field of writing. On the roster reads: Jack London, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Mary Austin, Gertrude Atherton, Upton Sinclair, 
Lincoln Steffens, Robinson Jeffers, Don Blanding, and numerous 
others. 

Others, other than artists and writers have lived and contrib- 
uted to the making of Monterey Peninsula. Also they have left 
gifts, many of them still in evidence. The Retreat Association 
Minutes and the local newspapers record hundreds of them do- 
nated since 1875. The few listed below, with few exceptions, are 
gifts of the 80’s and 90’s. 

A considerable number of trees seen in yards today, huge from 
age and heavy with hanging boughs, were given by Mr. Harry 
Green, a prominent citizen of the 80’s. In 1873, he married the 
daughter of Milton Little and lived in comparative retirement in 
New Monterey-Pacific Grove. In the early 90’s he took for his 
hobby the cultivation of trees and opened a nursery. Soon he was 
sponsoring groves of trees and planting a young tree in the home 
yard of every child born in Pacific Grove. 

In the winter of 1889, Miss Harriet Hammond of Chicago came 
with her aunt to spend a few weeks at Del Monte Hotel and at- 
tended St. Mary’s-By-The-Sea. She was engaged at the time to 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago. Becoming charmed with 
the beauty and environment of the little church, she decided to 
give up the fashionable wedding planned for the following spring 
in Chicago and be married in Pacific Grove. 

A party of forty relatives and friends was brought in a pri- 
vate car and entertained for two weeks at Del Monte Hotel. On 
Sunday, March 4, 1890, the young couple partook of the Holy 
Communion and on Monday at high noon were married by their 
Chicago rector who was assisted by Reverend Mr. Holmes. The 
white silk altar hangings used during the ceremony had been em- 
broidered in England and were presented to the church by the 
bride. In February 1896, Mr. and Mrs. McCormick crossed the 
continent to revisit the little church where they had been mar- 
ried. There, in gratitude, they laid upon the altar money for seven 
gifts in token of seven happy years—six of married life and one 
for their betrothal year. The seven gifts were a basement exca- 
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vated under the church, the grading of Twelfth Street where it 
bordered on church property, electric lights for the church parish 
home and rectory, a furnace in the basement of the church, new 
prayer books and hymnals for all the pews, and LaFarge opales- 
cent glass for all the windows except the Memorial Altar Window. 
In 1921 Mr. McCormick, soon after his wife’s death, again visited 
the Episcopal Church and further endowed it. A beautiful stained 
glass window, depicting the Resurrection, altar vestments which 
were replicas of the ones used during the wedding service, and a 
good sized clock, he presented at this time. And for many years . 
he shipped gallons of paint to the church—sometimes green, 
sometimes red. Whatever was left after painting his machinery, 
he sent. At one time there were three red Episcopal Churches 
on Monterey Peninsula and one in Watsonville—all had been 
painted with Mr. McCormick’s leftover machinery paint. 

Recently, at the 11:00 o’clock service two beautiful new 
memorial windows were dedicated in St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea,— 
one in memory of their father and mother, Captain William 
Henley Chapman and Margaret McCaskey Chapman, given by 
Col. and Mrs. William McC. Chapman, the other in memory of 
their father and mother, Dr. and Mrs. William M. Gratiot, given 
by Dr. and Mrs. John Gratiot, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Gratiot 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Anderson. 

In 1899, Dr. Henry D. Cogswell, a retired dentist and well- 
known prohibitionist, gave one of his huge drinking fountains to 
the city. It stood until recently in Library Park—a copper cup 
hanging from a chain and below a place for dogs and cats to drink 
—and invited people to “drink more water and less whiskey.” A 
marker indicates where it once reigned. 

Effort was made during the late 80’s to furnish Pacific Grove 
with a town clock, but not until the early 1900’s did she receive 
one. The Pacific Grove Review tells of the occasion: 


A group of Club ladies had on hand one hundred dollars, proceeds from con- 
certs and other entertainments, and spent it on a long dreamed of town clock. 
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“Tick, tick,” it said, 
“Quick, quick to bed; 
At ten I give you warning. 
You'll never have health, 
You'll never have wealth, 
Unless you get up in the morning.” 


For many years this old clock measured and indicated the time 
with meticulous precision, and when it was out of repair the whole 
town was lost; but in 1949 it could tick no more and was taken 
down. 

In 1936, Mrs. Flora Philbrick installed clocks in the tower of 
the City Hall in memory of her husband, Mr. Sumner Philbrick. 
A few years later she donated the beautiful chimes with a key- 
board and loudspeaker. 

Christmas would not be Christmas now in Pacific Grove with- 
out the carols coming from those chimes! 
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Old “Tallyho,” now in Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. Picture by courtesy of Mr. H. Downie. 
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Pacific Grove. Eardley family residence, flag at half-mast and house draped in mourning for President 
McKinley, September 1901. Courtesy of Rev. Mr. Bar kle, and Chamber of Commerce. 
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Raising the American Flag at Monterey by Commodore John Drake 
Sloat, July 7th, 1840. From an old print. 
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Pacific Grove, general view, 1901. Courtesy of Chamber of Commerce. 


Monterey. Grounds of El Carmelo hotel, 1887. Present site of Holman’s 
Department Store. Picture by courtesy of Pacific Grove Library. 


Lighthouse at Point Pinos. Reproduced from an old print. 


El Carmelo Hotel (Pacific Grove Hotel). Courtesy of Mr. W. R. Hol- 


man, 


Tom Work’s woodyard. Picture by courtesy of Rev. Mr. Barkle. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


— Cales of Fact and Fiction 


O gentle Reader! you would find 
A tale in everything. 


— WoRDSWORTH 


Every town has its old wives’ tales. The ocean and woodsy en- 
vironment of Pacific Grove—Oberon’s grove with Titania, Puck, 
and all the fairies swinging in the branches of the hundreds of pine 
and cypress trees and murmuring tales of enchantment —lends 
itself to tales of adventure, to myths, and to legends. 

Wonder stories—some are the stuff legends are made of —have 
been recounted in the Grove since its earliest days. A few of these, 
in authentic Pacific Grove version and unembellished by the com- 
piler, have become Pacific Grove history. Always there is a bear 
story. Pacific Grove gets hers from a Lighthouse Station log book: 
“Reverend William Gaffney, a Methodist minister, and his wife 
lived at the garrison, the old Presidio of Monterey, and often rode 
horseback to the point which is the present site of the foghorn. 
One day in the fall of 1850, as they collected abalone on the beach 
at this point, they were startled by a commotion which only 
frightened horses can produce. The shrieking neighs and loud 
hoofbeats meant that something was amiss. Upon arriving at the 
scene of the disturbance, they found tracks and looking up the 
hill saw three frightened bears running from the excited horses. 
Needless to say, Reverend and Mrs. Gaffney forgot abalone and 
made a bee line for their horses.” 

Then there is the story of the “Swimming Buffalo” as told by 
Mr. Charles Bennett, Superintendent of Construction, Pacific 
Grove Division: 
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“In the gay nineties two showmen, Byron Winston and his 
brother William, came to Pacific Grove with a wagon-show of 
buffalo. After the performance, they sold the beasts to the Pacific 
Improvement Company. Most of the buffalo were caged at Del 
Monte but three were turned loose to roam at will on the Seven- 
teen Mile Drive. But roving buffalo proved too much for the 
town. The beasts became unruly and stubbornly resisted the ef- 
forts made by the citizens to return them to the Drive. 

“The climax came early one morning when Dan Leary, man- 
ager of the water company, while riding on his horse in the vicin- 
ity of Junipero and Willow, saw one of the buffalo eating wild 
lilacs. ‘My horse,’ said Leary, ‘smelled buffalo and took after him.’ 
Leary, horse, and buffalo went racing through the woods. The 
buffalo headed for the third beach, and the horse did likewise. 
Arriving at the beach, the buffalo went into the water and swam 
back and forth around the point. The following day he was seen 
again at the Seventeen Mile Drive.” 

The son of Byron Winston also is a showman. He trains sea 
lions. So there are sea lion stories, as related in the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald of 1949: 


One of the feature attractions of the Monterey County Fair will be a trained 
seal act, brought to Monterey by Captain H. W. Winston, who was reared in 


Pacific Grove. Captain Winston has spent many years in Europe. 


The animals, which really are sea lions, are not affectionate, Winston says. 
“They are primarily gluttons, and if you run out of fish, they won’t do any- 
thing for you. But they are very intelligent animals with very long mem- 
ories....” 

Winston entered his unusual occupation following his father’s successful career. 
It all started in Pacific Grove many years ago when a Chinese fisherman 
caught a sea lion and sold it to Winston’s father, who was running a restaurant 
at the time. 

The elder Winston trained the seal in his garage, obtained others and trained 
them, and eventually joined Barnum and Bailey and took his act on tour. He 
was referred to as the first American to train seals. 

Residents of Pacific Grove can still remember when one of the Winston seals 


escaped from the garage where they were trained and explored the neighbor- 
hood.... 


Mr. Winston’s seals have been starred in motion pictures. Prob- 
ably the best known was “Spawn of the North” where one of the 
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animals was conceded to have stolen the show from Dorothy 
Lamour. 

The murmuring pines could many tales unfold. The woods near 
the Retreat grounds were so dense during the 80’s that children 
and even adults were lost in them. Search parties were sent out to 
comb the groves. The First-Call-Fire-Department was ordered 
out, as its records show, for such searches. The following “Lost in 
the Woods” story represents a very real experience of some pio- 
neers. 

Reverend Mr. McDougal left his home early one morning to | 
hunt ’possum. He didn’t return for supper. By midnight a search 
was started but proved to be fruitless. About six o’clock the next 
morning in walked McDougal to find his family and neighbors 
nearly frantic. 

“All night,” he explained in answer to a Gargantuan volley of 
questions, “I was lost. I guess I kept going around one tree. I 
thought I was moving toward the Seventeen Mile Drive, but evi- 
dently I was going in circles among the trees in the forest near 
Lighthouse. I yelled until I was hoarse. Once I thought I heard 
voices, but the roar of the sea killed mine.” He added ruefully, 
“Lost and no ’possum!”’ 

Did anyone get lost for good and all? A resident whose grand- 
mother lived in Old Chinatown received from her an account of 
an early-day happening: 

“Once a little Chinese girl was lost in the woods of Pacific 
Grove. Friends and relatives searched for her with Chinese lan- 
terns. She was not found, but every year on the date she was lost 
the search to find her soul is continued.” 

There is also the legend of “The Lost Maiden.” The story goes: 
“Once a year, usually during the fall, if one listens carefully he 
can hear a man thundering through the woods in the grove of pine 
trees. The man is always on a wild black horse and is looking for 
his sweetheart lost in the forest long ago. Once she saw him but 
he did not see her. She ran after him and called loudly; but he 
rode too rapidly, and the wind and the sea drowned her voice. 
Now and then,” the legend runs, “you can hear her calling to 
him.” 
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“The Legend of the Snakes” —a “Pied Piper of Hamelin” type 
story—brings many a laugh: “Once upon a time the woods of 
Pacific Grove were alive with snakes— good snakes, bad snakes, 
large snakes, small snakes, brown snakes, black snakes, and green 
snakes were everywhere. Suddenly they disappeared. Only one 
snake was left to tell what happened to them. Said he, ‘Mr. Jacks’ 
great big hogs rooted through the grounds and drove them all far 
away. ‘Today there are few snakes in the Grove and they are 
harmless.” 

The story of “An Juya Kas Him Atsiank” or “Where the Indian 
Maiden Walks with Me” was told by Mrs. Fackenthall, wife of 
one of the first rectors of St. Mary’s By-the-Sea. Nearly every day 
she went to Pacific Grove beaches to collect shells and arrow- 
heads. Many of them she kept in a cabinet; others, she pasted on 
cardboard. Her collection became valuable and was left to the 
City Museum. To account for them she said, “I was always more 
fortunate than my companions in finding arrowheads. Hardly ever 
did I go out on the dunes without returning home with six or eight 
of them. One day I had a rather unique experience with a friend 
who was a spiritualist. After walking with her for a few minutes, 
I spoke of my luck. ‘Do you know,’ she asked, ‘why you find so 
many?’ I replied in the negative; she straightway informed me 
that an Indian maiden always walked with me. 

“Later, during one of my many strolls, I found no arrowheads. 
In fun I exclaimed aloud, ‘Indian maiden, where are you? If you 
are near, why haven’t I found arrowheads?’ 

“Uncanny! But strangely, almost at once I saw a beautiful 
arrowhead at my feet and in the very spot I had passed several 
times that morning. From then on, it amused me to call for my 
Indian maiden’s assistance whenever I searched for arrowheads. 
She never failed me, and I always returned to my house with more 
arrowheads than anyone who was accompanying me.” 

The War Cry of 1885 comes from England with a short story of 
a Chinese fisherman who lost his life for a dollar: 


On the coast of California there is a Chinese fishing village, quaint and drowsy 
and peaceful. The Chinamen who live there wrest their living from the sea. 
The abalone which they fish serves them a double purpose; the fish when dried 
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becomes as tough as shoe leather and has a strong, briny taste, wholly un- 
palatable to any but a Chinaman, but is enjoyed and relished by many when 
it is fresh. The abalone shells, which are very beautiful when cleaned and pol- 
ished, fetch the Chinaman a good price. 


The village fisherman Chinaman during the summer months when visitors 
throng the near-by Methodist Retreat is a busy man and many silver coins 
does he pile up for winter’s sustenance when trade is slack. 


In one of the tumbledown shacks at the far end of the Chinese village, almost 
within reach of the high tides, lived Chin Yen. In a curiously carved jar, hid- 
den behind the kitchen god, was a pile of silver dollars, money earned from 
selling abalone, that it was Chin’s delight to count in the quiet evenings. A few 
more evenings like this, when fishing was good and the visitors eager to buy, © 
and Chin Yen could go back to his own land—dear, far-off China—and be a 
rich man among his countrymen. 


He was thinking of this one morning while, far out on the rock-studded sands 
that the low tide had left bare, he was reaping the harvest of the sea. His bas- 
ket was already full and heavy, the tide, as his quick eye readily discerned, 
was beginning its swift return, and it was time that he, too, made his way to 
the shore. 


As he turned the corner of a huge rock, Chin Yen saw something that made his 
eyes glisten—an unusually fine, large abalone clinging to the rock. That:shell 
would fetch at least four shillings, more likely double that amount. Chin 
glanced hastily at the incoming tide. Yes, there was time if he hurried. 


Quickly setting down his basket, he caught up the wedge in his right hand and 
deftly inserted it between the abalone and the rock. A quick wrench and then 
—ah, Chin! Chin!, your greed for the dollars has blinded your eyes; the fish is 
only half-loosened. Don’t throw down the wedge, don’t put your fingers into 
that death-trap. Don’t! Chin! 

A cry! A fearful, agonizing wail of despair and pain! Forgetting his usual cau- 
tion, Chin had thrown aside the wedge and attempted to take the abalone 
with his bare hand. In his haste and eagerness he thought it was loosened, but 
not so, and as the powerful fish closed with a vicious snap upon his fingers, he 
cried aloud in agony. Then he looked for the wedge; it was just out of reach; 
strain as he would he could not even touch it. Already his right arm was get- 
ting numb with pain and arrested circulation. 


An incoming wave ran high up the sands. Chin Yen saw it and the horror of 
his position burst upon him and he shrieked and writhed. Bit by bit he tore at 
the imprisoned hand. Oh for a knife to cut off the helpless fingers! Oh for a 
sledge hammer to smash the relentless fish! Oh, for life! life! with death so near! 
No one heard Chin Yen’s screams for aid unless it were the white gulls sailing 
by on steady wing or poised in calm delight on the crest of the nearing wave. 
Presently his struggles ceased, as with the calmness of despair he waited for 
death, and wondered if it would really be as easy as some people—who, of 
course, had never tried it—said it was. 


Inch by inch, and now with a rush, the water advanced; it covered his feet, 
reached to his waist, now it gurgled just under his chin. Then again for a 
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moment the awful horror of his fate burst upon him, and there rang out on 
the noontide air a cry that startled the calm-eyed gulls and reached with its 
faint echo another and wiser fisherman, near the shore. 


He paused in his labour long enough to cast a searching glance around, then 
decided it was but a fancy, and forgot it for the time. And out on a huge rock 
in the distance, now covered by the tide, lay Chin Yen, his last struggle over, 
sacrificed on the altar of his greed and imprudence. 


The next day, when the tide was again low, they found him there, still held to 
the rock by the fish. They carried him back and wept and mourned, and buried 
him in the centre of the village, surrounding his grave with a high iron fence 
and burning quantities of incense over him. Later they deified him, and today 
old and young worship at his grave. 


If you ever visit Pacific Grove, California, go to the Chinese fishing village and 
you will see for yourself the grave of Chin Yen, the Chinese fisherman who lost 
his life for a dollar. 

The romance of faraway days lingers on the Peninsula. Under 
its spell, Rebert Louis Stevenson has pirates and adventurers 
roam Its shores in his book “Treasure Island.” But the region has 
its own Treasure Island stories. Vestiges of the Spanish, Mexican, 
and Indian days remain; and local discoveries are adding to the 
concept of the past. Thus, the pre-Encampment history of Pacific 
Grove takes shape. 


The former dairyman, Warner H. Dodge, states: “Early one 
morning when I was walking through my pasture, I noticed one 
of my bulls pawing the ground. I went to the place and found 
loose dirt around a ditch which had been dug within the past 
twenty-four hours. The hole showed evidence of having held a 
box twenty by fourteen inches wide. Surrounding the hiding place 
were three pine trees. Each was notched to indicate the exact loca- 
tion of a buried treasure.— No treasure, however.” 


While working for the campers in 1891, Mr. Dodge made an- 
other interesting find: “Possibly two hundred and fifty yards west 
of the end of Union Street I dug up bones, skulls, and other evi- 
dence of the Pau-Eutaw, Monterey Digger Indians—so called 
from the roots which they dug from the ground on which they 
depended for the greater portion of their miserable subsistence.” 

“Once I picked up a Digger on the road near what is now New 
Monterey. He was reeling pretty badly but had sense enough to 
tell me he lived near Carmel, and I lifted him to the back of my 
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wagon—I had some hay there—and took him to his shanty. He 
said that the Diggers often made a drug from the little white 
creosote flowers, the wild nicotine with blooms like tiny trumpets 
of old gold, the deadly datura, that drove them into frenzy and 
sometimes killed them; and that very likely was the cause of his 
illness as the flowers then bloomed in Carmel Valley.” 

On October 17, 1920, a three-inch cannon ball weighing four 
pounds was found in the sand dunes due west of Point Pinos 
Lighthouse. California history accounts for it: 


In 1817, the Frigate “Argentina” and also the Frigate “Santa Rosa” sailed - 
from the Hawaiian Islands with mixed crews for Alta California. 


The Spanish Californians gathered at Monterey, forty men in all, and Captain 
Bouchard of the “Argentina” landed four hundred men near Point Pinos. 


The Spaniards rode out to give battle; but seeing that they were out-numbered, 
they went back to the town of Monterey. From there they fled, but were joined 
near Salinas by reinforcements and returned to Monterey. 


Captain Bouchard and his crew, having spent one week in Monterey, burning 
and sacking the town, were driven away by Governor Sola. 


The Story of the Christian Cross establishes the site of the cross 
which antedates Monterey’s historic emblem some six months 
and proves beyond question that to Pacific Grove falls the honor 
of the location of the first Christian cross erected in Alta Cali- 
fornia: 

The first Portola expedition in search of Vizcaino’s harbor of Monterey during 
the latter part of 1769, passed Monterey Bay and continued up the coast as far 


as what is now San Francisco Bay before they gave up the search and turned 
back on their return to San Diego. 


All members of the group were footsore and weary. Both Portola and Rivera 
had fallen ill. Such was the condition of affairs when they turned back and 
made their way again to the north of the Salinas River.... 


They made their way to Carmel Bay, not five miles from where Vizcaino had 
landed; but by some peculiar twist of fate, they did not see Monterey harbor. 
... After days of lingering, during which time they suffered from hunger and. 
were “under hallucinations,” they coricluded to return to San Diego. Before 
starting, they erected a large cross near Point Pinos, not far from the harbor 
they were seeking. Cut into the wood of this cross were the words: “Dig. ... 
At the foot you will find a writing.” They had buried a bottle containing a 
message for the commander of the “San Antonio” or any other vessel that 
might be sent to Monterey for supplies, who might be expected to sight the 
cross and investigate. On December 11, 1769, the forlorn and dispirited com- 
pany began its march to San Diego. 
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On April 17, 1770, Gaspar de Portola left San Diego with the second land 
expedition in search of the elusive harbor of Monterey and made his way direct 
to Carmel Bay where he arrived on May 24. Again they missed their objective. 
On the day of their arrival Padre Juan Crespi, chronicler of the Portola expedi- 
tion, made the following entry in his daily journal: 


“After traveling about three leagues we arrived at a place where a large cross 
had been set up. Before making camp, the Governor, one of soldiers and myself 
went to the cross in order to find out if there was any sign by which we might 
know that those of the vessel had already arrived. But nothing of the sort was 
found.” 


Along Ocean Boulevard toward Point Pinos, close to the gov- 
ernment reservation, lies the little salt lagoon which Father Crespi 
mentions; and a little toward the northeast, across the road on 
the high ground overlooking the waters of Monterey Bay, is a 
logical spot for the location of this cross. 

The pine cross has been obliterated perhaps some hundred 
years; but the salt water lagoon where first trod the feet of the 
first white men on Point Pinos still exists as it was when Governor 
Portola and Father Crespi viewed it nearly one hundred and 
eighty-two years ago. Even yet, perhaps some systematic digging 
might bring the bottle and its priceless contents to sight. 

The discovery of the Sir Francis Drake Document has aroused 
widespread interest; and the tale of the cache—the document, a 
Sixteenth Century bottle, and an Elizabethan coin—intrigues 
those who hear it. It begins with two people who were walking on 
Moss Beach not far from Pacific Grove sometime in 1934. One of 
them saw in the sand what appeared to be the side of a bottle. 
A beautiful handblown glass bottle was dug up, taken home and 
tucked away. Later, when it was unpacked, it was discovered that 
there was a metal object embedded in the sand in the bottle. It 
was finally removed and found to be a layer of lead about one 
thirty-second of an inch in thickness and about eight inches long 
and five inches wide. With it was an English coin bearing the por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth. On the sheet of lead is scratched or en- 
graved by Sir Francis Drake a claim to this territory on behalf of 
his Queen. All of the writing is legible although some of it is 
slightly marred. According to authentic reports, its genuineness 
and also that of a brass plate left by Drake a month later in 
Marin County are practically assured. 
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From old diaries, journals, and letters, heavy with dust and 
faded with years, and also from the mouths of Pacific Grove pres- 
ent generation come other stories, folk lore, and poems—the lat- 
ter comparable in plot with the Old Ballads retold by Sir Walter 
Scott, Coleridge, and their contemporaries— awaiting to be told. 

Pacific Grove has a gold mine of them! 
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herman hose: 


Monterey, Casa Bonifacio, built about 1835. Now known as the “Sher- 
man Rose Tea Garden.” From an old print. 


President McKinley addressing Pacific Grove townsfolk. Picture by 
courtesy of Mr. W. R. Holman. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Cratls, Dtreels, and Roads 


No road, no street, no t’other side the way. 
— Hoop 


Kaleidoscopic is Pacific Grove’s street scene today. To quote 


a recent Monterey Peninsula Herald: 

It is the elderly, white-haired gentlemen playing the ancient and honorable 
game of roque on the small court in Library Park. It is the good fellowship of 
the city owned golf course, the cries of the swimmers at the municipal plunge 
and bathing beach, the shouts from the ball park. 


It is twelve o’clock in one of the drug stores or lunch rooms— 
a time for food, talk, rumor, and gossip. It is the volunteer fireman 
and a few of his cronies playing pinochle in the fire station. It is a 
group of older men chatting and playing games in the basement 
of what was not long ago the Bank of America; it is the children 
laughing and tumbling on the streets, especially about the steps 
of the building next door to the Grove Theater, where Dr. A. J. 
Herrmann and Dr. R. L. Hane once had their office—and where 
these good doctors often had to shoo the children away before 
they could make their way through the litter of gum and candy 
wrappers about the doorway; it is the church suppers, lodge meet- 
ings, movies, concerts and schools! 

And one may add the bench in front of the First National Bank! 
Pacific Grove is all these and nearly ten thousand friendly people, 
but she didn’t start out this way! She was not a crossroads trading 
point that became a county seat when the railroad came through. 
By designation she was an austere and rustic village. 

There were no streets. Some of the roads were as erratic as 
cattle trails. Paths or trails, dusty, bumpy, or muddy, and dirt or 
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wooden walks gave the pedestrian access in the late 70’s and the 
greater part of the 80’s—yea, there are still remnants! 

Retreat walks are in dangerous condition and accidents among our good people 
are occurring because of it. Something must be done about it. 

Charles K. Tuttle’s store was threatened with attachment be- 
cause he stood firmly for road improvements and did all in his 
power to further them. It was ordered locked; and Mrs. Tuttle, 
stamping her foot defiantly, announced, “Lock this drug store 
and you lock me in it!” Needless to say, the store remained un- 
locked. 

A few of the humps were eventually flattened, holes were filled 
in, and new planks took the places of broken ones; but very soon 
there were more bumps, more holes, and more rotten wooden 
walks. In 1886, the Del Monte Wave announced: 


Lighthouse Road has been undergoing a transformation process within a few 
weeks past. As it is the main driveway to Monterey, it is quite well worth im- 
proving and two small parks are being laid out near the entrance to the 
grounds. ... Mr. Unrich, landscape gardener at Hotel Del Monte, has the de- 
signing of road and park attractiveness. 


Not until 1888 was there grading of streets, and it began with 
Lighthouse Road. The Pacific Grove Review reported: 


The Company’s surveyors have this week established the grade for the Light- 
house Road from Forest Avenue to the Lighthouse reservation; and arrange- 
ments are being made to gravel the approach to the church. Now, let the prop- 
erty owners along the road take up the good work and have, at least, the center 
of the road graveled the entire distance. It would soon become a favorite drive, 
and property upon it greatly enhanced in value. 


A few months later the Review has everyone in the act: 


The meeting held this week to take some action regarding the clearing and 
grading of Lighthouse Avenue to the new church was fairly attended, and it 
was decided to do the work without further delay. . . . It is hoped that every 
man in the Grove will present himself, properly equipped for cutting and grub- 
bing, and ready for a big day’s work, next Monday at 8 A.M. Then with a long 
pull and a strong pull and a pull together, the work will move quickly on. 
Refreshments will be provided for the toilers— for those grubbing in the street 
will be invited to grub in the west chapel. 


One by one the streets were widened and graded. The gravel 
was obtained by digging and blasting a large deep gravel pit be- 
tween Willow and Wood streets on Lighthouse Avenue and haul- 
ing it with four horses. | 
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Other obstacles had to be removed and ditches filled in. A sur- 
vival of that era is across from St. Mary’s By-The-Sea. It is a 
wide, deep ditch with a drainage pipe projecting a few feet from 
its rim on Central Avenue, the remaining evidence of a onetime 
gully that extended in an almost direct line to a huckleberry patch 
close to the grammar school on Spruce Avenue. Often water 
gushed through it and made an alluring creek for young fisher- 
men. 

City records show that other ditches were soon hidden—many 
of them to make way for street cars—and hundreds of trees were 
cut down. Roads and streets were in the making! Mr. E Miller, 
one of the motormen who operated the four horsecars which plied 
through Pacific Grove-Monterey, said, “No pavement until 1912! 
Cows, horses, pigs, and sheep contentedly roamed the streets.” 

The arboreal influence is noted in the succession of street names 
in the west end of Pacific Grove: Alder, Chestnut, Laurel, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar, Willow. This is undoubtedly the result of the Re- 
treat meeting of 1878 when it was resolved that all streets and 
avenues be not named after or by the name of men. However, in 
the 90’s, notwithstanding this man-made decision, Trimmer Hill 
honored Dr. O. S. Trimmer; and the fourth edition of the Pacific 
Grove Retreat Records, published in 1905, states that a street was 
named Eardley —the first street in the Grove to be named after a 
man. 

Were the founding fathers to visit Pacific Grove today, they 
could see how completely their street-name plan has been shat- 
tered: Methodist ministers, for example. Without doubt, the 
Grove has honored more Methodist preachers in selecting names 
for her thoroughfares than has any other town, regardless of size. 
To learn the derivation of street names in Pacific Grove, dust the 
Minute Book of the Pacific Grove Retreat Association and glance 
at the signatures within: Dr. T. H. Sinex, Dr. W. R. Bentley, Dr. 
E E Jewell, Dr. M. C. Briggs, editor of the California Christian 
Advocate; Dr. H. B. Heacock, secretary for a time of the Retreat 
Association; Dr. Wesley Dennett, Dr. W. C. Evans, and Dr. Otis 
Gibson—all Methodist ministers who are memorialized in the 
roads, paved or otherwise, of the city! 
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Crocker Avenue recalls William H. Crocker, who helped draw 
up the papers to make a city of Pacific Grove; and in some of the 
newer subdivisions of the town, streets bear the surnames of men 
instrumental in promoting the region: Bennett Street for Charles 
Bennett, who was associated with the Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany; Egan for E. Chandler Egan, who laid out the municipal 
golf courses; Spazier for Morris Spazier, property owner and sub- 
divider; Beaumont for Jack Beaumont, Olmstead for Charles 
Olmstead, and Morse for S. E B. Morse, the latter three of the Del 
Monte Properties Company. 

Smacking of the sea and ships are such captions as Ripple, 
Siren, Pearl, Beacon, Clytie, Companion Way, and the name 
Light House Road—the old bumpy road that ambled circuitously 
from Monterey. 

The historical influence is obvious in such names as Junipero, 
Balboa, Pico, and Dewey Street after the nation-wide hero, Ad- 
miral George Dewey. 

The roads linking Pacific Grove to Monterey and Carmel are 
paved highways now with no safety zone for evildoers; and where 
an Encampment cow once strayed from a path, a street sign now 
points the way! 
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Grand Avenue, 1884. Picture by courtesy of Mr. W. R. Holman. 


Lighthouse Road, 1881. Picture by courtesy of Mr. W. R. Holman. 


Forest Avenue looking toward Monterey Bay, 1885. Courtesy of Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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World famous Monterey cypress trees on the Seventeen-mile Drive. 


Waves breaking at Lover’s Point, Pacific Grove. An early photographic study published in 1893. 


Bishop Pine — a rather rare variety on Huckleberry Hill near Monterey. 


Pacific Grove Chatauqua Assembly band 


each. Picture by courtesy of Chamber of Commerce. 


Pacific Grove, Lighthouse Avenue, early 1890's. Courtesy of Mr. H. 
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Rocky shore line near Carmel. Note conifers growing almost at the 
water’s edge. 


CHAPTER X 


Chautauqua 


An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest. 
— FRANKLIN 


The Chautauqua movement started in 1874 as a kind of camp 
meeting on the shores of Lake Chautauqua in New York; it was 
the earliest American institution for adult education. Edward 
Everett Hale said, “If you have not spent a week at Chautauqua, 
you do not know your own country.— There you are of one heart 
and one soul with the forty thousand people who will drift in 
and out—people all of them who believe in God and their 
country.” 

Pacific Grove was advertised “Chautauqua By-The-Sea.” This 
cultural center drew people from nearby and faraway every year. 
It was the central feature of the summer interest. The Methodist 
Retreat Association entertainment began when trainloads of peo- 
ple from San Jose, Sacramento, San Francisco, and other places 
came in July to attend the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 

The C.L.S.C. or, as Professor Josiah Keep of Mills College put 
it, “The Come Love Sit Closer” organization, the oldest of the 
Chautauquas of the West, made its initial appearance in Pacific 
Grove on June 30, 1879. The first meeting was held in a building 
where the gas station below Holman’s warehouse now stands. 

Morally the Chautauqua rolled along. In 1880, the gatherings 
were held in a large tent on Forest and Seventeenth streets. Dur- 
ing the following six years, the groups met in the rambling build- 
ing, erected in 1881, then known as either the “Old Chapel” or 
“Chautauqua Hall’’—now used by the Boy Scouts. It had a bel- 
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fry and, of course, a bell—the bell fell out of it some thirty years 
ago just before the building was enlarged. During the summer of 
1887, the Chautauqua campground was the area which is now 
the Asilomar Conference Grounds. Later meetings, with the ex- 
ception of the memorable one at Lake Majella, were conducted 
in the Assembly Hall. 

W. H. Dodge and three of his little boy friends were present at 
a meeting in the late 80’s. “As we approached the old amphithea- 
ter,” he said, “we heard music and laughter; so we went over. 
There were over fifteen hundred people present. Everyone was 
happy. Seventeenth Avenue was filled with tents packed with 
people who had come down for the occasion, and I guess they 
were all in the hall because the streets were empty.” The front 
page of the Del Monte Wave carried many advertisements: 


SO MANY PROGRAMS! SO MANY PEOPLE! 
PACIFIC GROVE RETREAT 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SUMMER OF ’86 


Religious Encampment Under the Auspices 
of the California Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
June 13th to June 23rd. 

Rev. Wesley Dennett, D.D., Presiding Elder, 
San Francisco District, Minister in Charge 


Thus the Retreat became the headquarters of numerous reli- 
gious and intellectual societies on the Coast. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad brought thousands of people from points far and near, 
and private yachts packed with people arrived in Monterey Bay. 
On June 16, 1888, the Pacific Grove Review reports: 

Visitors are pouring into the grove for the Chautauqua. The meetings will open 
with the Teachers’ Retreat on Monday. 

Tuesday — What Shall the Public School Teach? 

Wednesday — The Soul of a Child. 

Thursday —The Heart, Head, and Hand in Education. 

Friday — The Kindergarten in its Relations to Industrial Education. 


For many years the Pasmore Trio came down from San Fran- 
cisco to contribute to Chautauqua entertainment. During the 
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season of 1901 the Retreaters pondered a hefty program that in- 

cluded a Tri-County Convention of the W.C.T.U., April 30-—May 

3; a Flower, Natural History, and Art Exhibition, June 13-15; 

Annual Ministerial Association, June 26; and the Conference of 

Charities and Reforms, August 4-10. But those who flocked to 

the Grove during the following summer indulged in these enter- 

tainments: 

Each evening—Stereopticon Entertainments 

Thursday— Picturesque Europe—80 Views Interspersed with Pictures to 
Amuse Young People 

Friday — Illustrated Lecture on Christopher Columbus 

Saturday — Picturesque Hodge Podge, Illustrated with 75 Views by Professor 
J. Ivey 


The “Young People” often rebelled at long lecture sessions. 
How they managed to enliven the Retreat is described by the 
nephew of a businessman of the 80’s: ““The quiet of the Grove was 
often interrupted before and after lectures. False alarms sent the 
audience rushing from the hall; and midnight calls, due to the 
prolonged ringing of the church bell by youngsters hungry for ex- 
citement, broke into the sleeping hours. “I must admit,” he 
laughed, “I was usually one of the guilty, but I had a lot of fun. 
Things just got too serious for us kids.” 

“Sometimes,” said one of those young people, “when the meet- 
ings were held in the Old Assembly, we youngsters would sit in 
the balcony and throw spitballs and tear up programs or any 
scrap paper available and sprinkle it over the congregation 
below. Kids do it today, but I doubt if they have as much fun 
as we had ducking our heads and tossing our snow-flakes as we 
called them. One night too many landed on the sailor hat of one 
of the ladies present; and she got up from her seat, marched to 
the back of the room, hat in hand, covered with flakes, and in a 
voice loud enough for us to hear, said to one of the ushers, “Please 
go upstairs and remove those boys who persist in making me a 
snowman’.” 

But Chautauqua was satisfying to adults. The best talent of the 
nation was challenged for lecture courses, and the highest grade 
of concerts and entertainments was provided. Of course, the Re- 
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treaters contributed their own home talent—the men’s quartet 
gave with intensifying zest such favorites as “The Bullfrog On 
The Bank,” “Seeing Nellie Home,” “Polly-Wolly-Doodle,” “Ben 
Bolt,” “Listen To The Mocking Bird,” and “Solomon Levi” —and 
the village choir sang ambitious songs ‘in keeping.’ To awaken a 
sometimes lethargic audience, a round like “Three Blind Mice” 
was given in heart-breaking cadences by the assembled group. 
Occasionally a dialogue was dramatically “rendered” — the “read- 
ers’ often elocuting so beautifully and so correctly that no the- 
ater audience could have tolerated them. Courses in biology, 
zoology, Bible study, physical culture, music, nature study, 
cookery, art, and history were offered. With the exception of Mr. 
J.K. Oliver, original owner of the Mission Art Store in Monterey, 
who taught biology, mathematics, American history, conchology, 
and art during the summer of 1890, the teachers were from out of 
the state. 

One of the big attractions during 1895-99 was the Summer 
School of Music, the forerunner of the Pacific Grove High School’s 
Summer School of Music. For many seasons it was under the able 
direction of James Hamilton Howe, composer, who was assisted 
by Mabel Florence Gordon and Ethel Kathryn Holladay. The 
school was held in the elementary building during the season and 
its work conducted by correspondence throughout the year. This 
original spark of music in the community has been kept alive 
through the annual concert series. 

The significance of the Chautauqua is symbolically and poeti- 
cally expressed in an article by Dr. John H. Vincent, a leader of 
the movement. In his description he said he had in mind not only 
the Chautauqua home environment but the meeting held at Lake 
Majella “where the pine trees in the Grove beside the lake near 
the Pacific became living temples”: 

“The Hall in the Grove is the center of our charmed Circle... . 
Here the lectures are delivered by magnates, philosophers, and 
theologians who love to discourse on lofty themes. At eight o’clock 
they and their disciples come, sometimes crowding the hall even 
on a rainy morning, and many women among them. Profound 
and learned lectures, followed by close and animated conversa- 
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tions, all packed with rich and weighty thought, give the Hall of 
Philosophy a peculiar attractiveness to great and cultivated 
brains who come to Chautauqua. The elect are they, who make 
their way through St. Paul’s Grove, morning after morning, for 
these early lectures. 

“Here at five o’clock in the afternoon the Round Tables are 
held. Then all the C.L.S.C.’s are present. They come in unformed 
processions and hurrying crowds.... Every chair is soon occupied, 
often even before peal or chime rings the hour. Rude benches are 
pulled up to the mounds that rise just outside the Hall. Shawls are © 
spread, and scores of people seated on the ground. Many stand. 
It is a beautiful sight—this closely woven and fringed mass of 
human beings in and about the white hall, among the green trees, 
the lake a little way beyond, the rays from the setting sun re- 
flected from quivering leaves, or touching with their beauty the 
gray brown trunks of trees and the fair columns of the hall, and 
illuminating faces of singers and speakers and people.... 

“The season is over. The crowds have gone. The classic groves 
are again quiet. The silent lake lies by a silent shore, reflecting the 
lovely verdure of trees and terraces and the deep blue of over- 
reaching heavens. The Temple, busy scene for all these weeks, is 
solitary. The waters of the Dead Sea have backed up until Jordan 
has far overflowed its banks. 

“One spot is doubly sacred since the crowds have gone. It is the 
Hall of Philosophy. In impressive majesty it crowns the hill. Its 
white columns present a fine contrast with the brown and gray 
trunks, and the now-changing foliage of the trees, in St. Paul’s 
Grove. The vesper song has ceased. The voices of query and coun- 
sel, raillery, jest, and melody are no more heard. The earnest souls 
who hither came with love and zeal, with hope and desire, have 
passed forth into a busy world, with memories not soon to be for- 
gotten, joys never to be wholly extinguished, and resolutions 
which reach out towards the higher, larger plane of human aspire 
tion, to find their end and crown in God. 

“There’s an ineffable charm about this dear old hall. In it Na- 
ture dwells, and God reigns. In it many a burdened soul has found, 
in earnest thoughtfulness, freedom and rest. Many an unsyllabled 
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vow, without human sign to mark it, has here brought peace and 
strength out of the silent but all-encompassing heavens, to pre- 
pare human souls for human and divine service in faraway homes 
and in coming days of struggle and sorrow. The most sacred cen- 
ter in the whole Chautauqua world is the Hall in the Grove. It is 
not far thence to heaven.” 

The Chautauqua’s final appearance in Pacific Grove, with 
films, radio, and changing life sounding its knell, was on August 
7, 1926. Much advertising was done for this last meeting. Tickets 
were placed in all the stores and arrangements made for signs 
along the highway. The secretary was instructed to place the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the Farm Bureau Monthly: 

Old Pacific Grove Museum 
Pacific Grove, California 
Winter Paradise 
Cool Fogs in Sunimer 
Warm Sunshine in Winter 
High Grade Band Concerts 
July and August 
Leadership L. E. M. Cosmey 


A safe place for women and children. 


But an epoch that established the traditions of educational and 
religious improvement of the community passed into history. 

Gone are the days of the Chautauqua in Pacific Grove. Gone, 
too, is the cypress tree planted in front of the museum that had, 
buried beneath its roots, a crystal tube enclosing a little scroll 
containing these words: 


The Pacific Grove Assembly of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
on its twenty-fifth anniversary, July 19, 1904, planted this cypress in the spot 
where Dr. John Vincent first suggested the organization of the C.L.S.C. on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Gone with it is the Feast of Lanterns, a celebration that began 
in 1880 and marked the close of the Chautauqua every year. 
Fishermen’s boats, decorated in gay colors and illuminated with 
lanterns, started from Monterey and followed one another as they 
sailed on the bay to Pacific Grove. Porches, stores, streets, gar- 
dens, and hundreds of trees were festooned with richly decorated 
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Chinese and Japanese lanterns. People on the streets and at the 
beaches carried colorful lanterns in their hands and sometimes on 
long shoulder-poles. There seemed to be lanterns everywhere! 
One year local stores sold over ten thousand for the event. Bon- 
fires and fireworks added noise as well as color. The Peninsula 
Concert Band—four of the musicians were Roy Wright, Fred 
Cope, A. O. Gates, and John Orchard, Sr.— played not only mili- 
tary but popular music and a symphonic arrangement, “The 
Overture of the Feast of Lanterns.” Spanish people dressed in 
native costumes and walked up and down the streets. The old fire 
brigade paraded in uniform, blue flannel shirts and white duck 
pants, and proudly pulled the old fire cart, hook-and-ladder 
through the town. A gala occasion and a fitting accompaniment 
and farewell to the Chautauqua! 
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Pacific Grove Retreaters’ outdoor auditorium when the 
city consisted mostly of camp meeting tents and pine trees. 
From an old print. 


CHAPTER XI 


| THusemn and Vibrariu 


Study to be quiet. 
— Hoty Bisie 


One of the most important possessions of Pacific Grove is her 
museum with its thousands of well-arranged and carefully labeled 
specimens which represent seven great departments of natural 
history besides minerals, fossils, curios, and historical collections. 

Professor Josiah Keep, a member of the first board of directors, 
tells that he and Mrs. Keep arrived in Oakland, California, in 
1877. During the summer of 1879, he states, “I picked up a hand- 
bill on a street in San Francisco which advertised the prospectus 
of a new summer resort in a large pine forest near the seaside of 
Monterey. My wife and I went by steamer to investigate the 
camp. While there, we gathered, cleaned, and packed a barrel of 
shells which we shipped north by steamer to form a nucleus of a 
considerable cabinet of shells.”’ 

In 1880, the year following the establishment of the Pacific 
Coast branch of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle in 
the new Seaside Retreat, Professor Keep became affiliated with 
the organization and remained a member for thirty years. A few 
lines from him relative to the early history of the museum appear 
in a souvenir booklet printed in 1909: “The busy two weeks of the 
annual Chautauqua assembly were filled with interesting lessons, 
learned lectures, enjoyable concerts, delightful picnics and im- 
promptu exhibits. And the next year we would go at it again, with 
a new audience in part, but with the same interest, or, in fact, a 
growing one. Gradually we began to feel the need of a place to 
store our treasures and specimens, and in the summer of 1883, a 
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petition was sent to Mr. ES. Douty, the secretary of the Pacific 
Improvement Company, asking that a suitable building be 
erected as a store room for our specimens and a museum for their 
exhibition.” 

The petition, signed by Professor H. B. Norton, Dr. J. H. 
Wyeth, Dr. C. L. Anderson, Miss Lucy M. Washburn, Miss M. 
E. B. Norton and Professor Keep, was granted. Very soon on 
Grand Avenue a small octagonal building became the museum’s 
first home. Shelves were built and, with the exception of a few 
reserved for a small circulating library, were filled with a varied 
collection of interesting specimens; also relics, pictures, and curios 
were housed in the tiny room. “It was usually crowded with peo- 
ple,’ commented a student who took specimens to it, “and it was 
dirty, dusty, and smelly, and also very spooky —the counterpart 
of a witch’s den.” 

The first collection of importance contributed to Miss Mary 
Norton, the botanist, and to Dr. Harold Heath, the conchologist, 
included a set of Pacific Grove shells from Professor Keep, sea 
mosses from Dr. C. L. Anderson, cones of the West Coast from 
J.C. Lemmon, and land plants from Professor H. B. Norton. 

The population and number of visitors in Pacific Grove in- 
creased; consequently, specimen collections grew. More room was 
required in order to meet the growing interest in the life of Mon- 
terey Bay; therefore, in 1899, largely through the influence and 
efforts of Miss Norton, “a lady of scholarly attainment and excel- 
lent executive ability,” the museum, bearing the name of the city 
which was so vitally interested in its well-being, was organized. 
Thomas W. Cowan was made its president and Miss Norton, the 
real founder, became its curator. 

In July 1900, the Chautauqua donated its museum building 
and all its collections—at that date 2100 specimens—to the new 
organization on the condition that “it should become duly incor- 
porated and legally assume the responsibility that would natu- 
rally follow.” To quote from museum records: 


The property of the association had by this time become so valuable that it 
was important that the ownership and control of the same be placed in legally 
responsible hands. And so, in November, 1900, the old association was dis- 
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solved and the 39 charter members proceeded to incorporate the new Pacific 
Grove Museum Association. The incorporators were Thomas W. Cowan, Mrs. 
R. L. Sandwick, Mrs. J. W. Page, Miss M. E. B. Norton, Mrs. R. H. Willey, 
Dr. O. S. Trimmer, and R. L. James. The first board of directors consisted of 
Thomas W. Cowan, B. A. Eardley, the Rev. O. W. Lucas, Dr. Trimmer, Dr. 
Thomas Filben, Dr. Eli McChish and Professor Keep. 


In 1902, a half-block of land with its buildings where the pres- 
ent museum stands was presented to the museum by the Pacific 
Improvement Company. This gift was secured through the influ- 
ence of Miss Kate Coffin. She had interested her friend, Mrs. Har- 
riet Crocker Alexander, a member of the Pacific Improvement | 
Company, in the project. This gift-deed was put to good use. The 
old buildings were remodeled and the museum enlarged. The 
octagonal building, which had been the whole museum and class- 
room for the Chautauquans, “became the threshold to more ex- 
tensive and commodious rooms.” Portions of the new building 
were used for study and work rooms, and parts of the grounds 
were fertilized as preserves for native flowers and ferns. The cir- 
culating library which had belonged to the association had in- 
creased from a few technical books to a sizable collection of 
valuable volumes. 

The old Chautauqua institution was a people’s college. Her 
faculty and students made excursions into the surrounding coun- 
try and brought into the museum specimens of flowers, shells, or 
anything that might be of instructive value; so “it might truly be 
called the mother of the museum, and the octagonal museum 
building, the cradle that rocked them both.” 

The educational value of the museum was always kept in mind. 
Museum records state: 


Aims for establishing the museum; to form an attractive resort for children, 
tending to refine their tastes and elevate their interests; to create an active 
educational center of daily help in connection with their school studies; and to 
suggest new subjects of thought for pursuit in leisure hours; to develop and 
maintain a museum that will represent and preserve the life of the region and 
meet the popular demand of residents for a general information upon scientific 
subjects. 


Prizes were awarded to both adults and children. One dollar 
was frequently donated for the best kept cottage, flower or vege- 
table garden. One little girl won a first prize for her display of 
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shells and sea mosses; another, for an attractive winter scene. 
Payment was often given for specimens. 
The local newspaper of June 1901 reports: 


The beautiful in art and nature and the rare and curious in natural history 
were well represented at the exhibit of the Pacific Grove Museum Association 
which opened in the Old Parlor on Thursday of this week. The dingy old struc- 
ture has been skillfully decorated by the ladies in charge and converted into a 
most charming and inviting spot. 


A report from Miss Norton in 1904 indicates its growth: 


With the annual meeting we come to the close of the fifth year of the life of our 
young association. The year has been marked by continued growth of the col- 
lection: a water adder containing a large frog; a mounted mole; Atlantic shells, 
etc. I plan this year to work on crabs, limpets, and chitons. We need money to 
meet the increasing demands for cases to protect our growing collections. 


The museum’s continued growth is shown in the following 
notes taken from Miss Norton’s paper, which was read at its tenth 
anniversary celebration in 1909: 


On October 20, 1899, at a meeting of the citizens called by Dr. Thomas Filben, 
a constitution was adopted forming the Pacific Grove Museum Association, 
with 35 charter members. 


Professor Josiah Keep, one of the founders of the Chautauqua museum, was 
an incorporator and member of the first board of directors. His work upon 
“West Coast Shells” was one of the first gifts to the library. The new associa- 
tion had the good fortune to secure the services of Mr. Thomas Cowan as 
president. 


Mr. B. A. Eardley was the first secretary and treasurer of the board; Mr. E. B. 
Lewis, recording secretary; and Dr. J. J. Williams, financial secretary of the 
association. 

The membership increased to about 80. The work of the association the first 
year included the development of the museum, the maintenance of a winter 
course on lectures free to members—and a flower, natural history and art ex- 
hibition in the spring. This exhibition was a departure in the line of popular 
education. 


The booth that attracted the most attention was that of the “Young Folks’ 


Club” under the direction of Miss Marion Rouse, Miss Jeanette Murray, and 
Miss Etta B. Lloyd. , 


Many gifts have been received for the museum. During its first 
year the following list of donations gave it a strong start: 


Through the initiative of Mr. J. K. Oliver of Monterey, an opportunity opened 
to secure a fine collection of 1,000 specimens of sea animals which were pur- 
chased the first year. The specimens came mostly from Monterey Bay and 
were valued at $1,200, but were acquired for $250. The late R. L. Holman led 
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the subscription of 36 citizens who subscribed $51 after Mr. Cowan and Mrs. 
Jane Page each gave $100 to secure the collection. 


Chaplain Joseph Clements contributed 165 birds, collected and prepared by 
himself, to start a very excellent collection. Mr. J. D. Clark gave bird speci- 
mens. Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Chase donated nearly 200 very fine specimens of 
mounted birds and mammals, besides valuable skins including a sea otter. 
Other donors were Mrs. Mary T. McCall of San Jose, Miss M. E. McCord, Mr. 
William Winston and Mr. Harry B. Winston, Dr. E. K. Abbott, Mr. Edward 
Berwick, Mrs. Mary Strong Clemens. 


The ladies of the Social and Advisory Committee gave 600 birds’ eggs, col- 
lected mostly on the Peninsula. 


The Misses A. and A. Bayles of the department of marine algae presented a. 
collection of rare beauty and much scientific value. 
Mr. H. A. Green organized a department of forestry. 


Mrs. Harriet Crocker Alexander was the donor of $500, which was to be used 
to adapt the building to scientific purposes. 


Miss Jean and Mr. Templeton Crocker, niece and nephew of Mrs. Alexander, 


added another hundred dollars. 

For over thirty years the upkeep of the museum was provided 
by membership dues of one dollar a year and donations from in- 
terested people. The museum was poor. The selling of plants and 
flowers and the giving of entertainments helped to meet its ex- 
penses. Finally, an appeal, “Pacific Grove has to own the museum 
as a City possession or it can no longer contribute to its support; 
but the City must support it or it cannot stay in the town,” 
brought about the City’s ownership in 1917. 

In 1919, a $5,000 bequest was given by Dr. Ann Lukens, who 
had become interested in the museum through her friendship with 
Miss Coffin. But its red-letter day came December 21, 1932, when 
the beautiful new $14,000 museum building of Monterey style, 
largely the gift of Mrs. Lucy Chase, one of Pacific Grove’s much- 
loved citizens, was opened to the public. It was dedicated on the 
ninetieth birthday of the donor. 

With the opening of this new museum, Dr. Harold Heath, Stan- 
ford University Professor Emeritus of Zoology, resumed his role 
as Scientific Director. Dr. Heath had long been an ardent sup- 
porter of the museum, had acted as president of the Association 
from 1906-1911, and since that time, except when his duties at 
Stanford University had prevented, had served on the scientific 
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staff. He devoted forty-six years of effort to it and resigned his 


position in 1947. 
In 1934, an apartment was built on the upper floor to provide 
a home for the curator. * 


Pacific Grove’s free public museum is recognized as an out- 
standing institution by the American Association of Museums. 

The Public Library. In the middle 80’s soon after the old Parlor 
was built, a corner of it was made into shelves for books. Chairs 
were placed near the less than one hundred books, and here the 
Retreaters sat and read. Says the Del Monte Wave: 
The Grovites pride themselves now on a public library. It was thrown open to 
the public on Saturday, June 12, 1886. Quite an auspicious occasion for so un- 
assuming a community as the one which populates Pacific Grove. 

In 1888, the books were taken from the old Parlor to the oc- 
tagonal building, the storehouse for the Chautauqua. Announces 
the Pacific Grove Review of that year: . 

The library is moved today from the Parlor to the museum building in the 
park. 

Miss M. E. B. Norton gave the library a new life. Her exhibits 
increased until there was no longer room for the small circulating 
library, and “the city trustees agreed to pay Charles Tuttle rent 
for the use of two small rooms on Grand Avenue for library pur- 
poses, with Miss Abby Bigger as librarian.” In these new quar- 
ters in 1889, the library assumed a new name, Public Library, and 
a status. No longer did readers “have to smell unpleasant odors 
or breathe in a stuffy room when selecting books.” 

December 19, 1905, on Central Avenue, the Pacific Grove Pub- 
lic Library was established. It was the first free public library 
under the state law to be-instituted in Monterey County. Mrs. 
M. M. Colegrove was appointed the first librarian. The trustees 
were Frederick Woodworth, President; Miss Abby Bigger, Secre- 
tary; Paris Kilburn, Dr. E. P Dennet, and Mrs. A. J. Abbott. 
March 1, 1906, it was opened for the circulation of books. “The 
Honorable Paris Kilburn, president of the Library Trustees, con- 
tacted Andrew Carnegie and was instrumental in getting from 
him $10,000 for the erection of a new building. The Honorable 
Horace G. Platt donated the land, and the building got under 
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way.” November 9, 1907, with impressive Masonic services and 
in the presence of nearly three thousand spectators, the corner- 
stone was laid and the name changed to Carnegie Public Library. 
May 12, 1908, the library was completed and formally opened to 
the public. 

The rectangular mission-style building consisted of foyer, stock 
room, periodical room, and reference room. Expansion became 
necessary and additions were built: October 1926, the east wing 
known as the Children’s Room; 1938, the west wing housing the 
Reading Room. At this later date, the entire building was re- 
painted and the name “Carnegie” was officially painted away. — 
In 1950, additions were made at an approximate cost of $35,000; 
and Pacific Grove has reason to be proud of her public library. 

Books in great abundance have been contributed to the library. 
In 1938, Mr. Alvin Seale, then director of the Steinhart Aqua- 
rium at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, gave twelve hundred 
books. These books, dealing with the South Seas and the natives 
of the Pacific area, are known as the South Sea Library and were 
presented in memory of his wife, Ethel Prouty Seale. 

That Pacific Grove Library has a mood and flavor all its own 
is evidenced in the books “approved” for its shelves. They repre- 
sent “the true levelers,”’ so described by Dr. William Channing, 
“that give to all who faithfully use them the society, the presence 
of the best and greatest of our race.” 

And Pacific Grove enjoys her museum and uses her library. 
One can always find her townsfolk, children and adults, wander- 
ing at curious leisure through the museum, finding the strange 
and the marvelous to wonder about. The library is never empty. 
Readers sit at the long tables intent upon their reading and free 
from distracting sounds; and the silence of the rooms and the 
quietness of the world outside bring to them the peace which per- 
vades their home, the piney paradise by Monterey Bay. 
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Monterey. Casa de Oro. Built in 1845, it has served as a gold de- 
pository, a residence, a store, and a saloon. Engraved from an old 
print. 


Chatauqua Hall, 1889. Picture by courtesy of Ernest Victorine. 
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Monterey, St. Catherine’s Academy, established in 1852 by Domini- 
can sisters. It was abandoned and fell into ruins. Charles W. Stod- 
dard in 1885 described it as “a pitiful sight.” In 1888 Father Angelo 
Casanova gave instructions for it to be wrecked. Picture by cour- 
tesy of Isabel Hartigan. 


Monterey, St Catherine’s Academy. View shows deterioration after 


being abandoned by the Dominican sisters. Picture by courtesy of 
Josephine M. Fussell. 
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Old Pacitic Grove Museum. Courtesy of the Museum. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Ber Arhovls 


The very spring and root of honesty and virtue 
lie in the felicity of good education. 
— PLuTARCH 


Pacific Grove, realizing that better schools make better com- 
munities, has endeavored to equip her schools to rank among the 
best architecturally and academically. The first school in the 
Grove was conducted by Miss Carrie Lloyd. Her sister, Mrs. 
Mabel Dinkelspiel, said, “On June 19, 1884, Carrie opened a sum- 
mer school in the room prepared in the rear of Chautauqua Hall, 
a room often used for church services and group meetings.” A 
paragraph from a letter written by Mr. Sinclair Harper verifies 
her statement: “On the west of the hall was a lean-to the full 
length of the building. It was the first school-room in the Retreat. 
I remember that Mary, my sister, took me to school with her 
there for a visit—a common practice in those days. Parents, ex- 
cept for a program rarely given, didn’t see the inside of the school- 
house; but they sent their toddlers like me to be watched by 
brother or sister ‘baby-sitters.’ The old song, “They visit the cows 
and they visit the stables, but why don’t they visit the school?’ 
was true then and seems to hold true today. Parents don’t visit 
the school!” 

“Not only did we children learn to read and write under the 
tutelage of Miss Lloyd,” said one of her pupils, “but we daily had 
‘proper’ exercise. Our voices rang out and our feet stamped loudly 
and heavily on Chautauqua floor as we sang: 


“T put my right foot in, 
I put my right foot out, 
I give my right foot 
A shake, shake, shake, 
And turn my body about.” 
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Records show that the school was sponsored by the Methodist 
Church for the four or five children on the campground and that 
it was in session only six months of the year. The need of money 
and the desire for a longer term of school is expressed in the state- 
ment: 


Pacific Grove, Dec. 18, 1885. We the undersigned residents of Pacific Grove 
School District agree to pay the amount set opposite our names for the main- 
taining of a longer term of school than could be done with the public money 


alone and to furnish some much needed apparatus. Names: T. W. Cook, $1; 
J. A. Hoyt, $1; J. J. Johnson, $5; and others. 


June 18, 1885, there appears in the Del Monte Wave news of a 
prospective school room: 


A school district has been formed at the Grove and includes the neighborhood 

. the executive committee was authorized to grant permission to use any 
property under the moral supervision for the purpose of a public school sub- 
ject to such conditions as would harmonize with the rules and spirit of the 
association. 


An investigation was made by the moral supervisors for a suit- 
able school location; and in September the old Parlor, the ap- 
proved school pro tem, opened its doors to admit Mabel Lloyd, 
Mary Harper, James Harper, Bill Hatch, Cecil Gretter, and Clar- 
ence Anthony. Miss Carrie Lloyd was the teacher. 

In 1887, the Del Monte Wave announced that the plans were 
started for a school building: 

It was decided at a special election held on December 18 to issue bonds to the 
amount of $3500 for the erection of a public school building in the Grove. 


A school room was opened two years ago with six or seven Wy du: and the 
average attendance this winter has been forty. 


A building—one large room with a small annex—was ready for 
emergency service September 1888. It stood several rods back of 
the present elementary school on Pine Avenue. According to 
“cautious citizens,’ this school “of two rooms” was beyond the 
demand. “The old Parlor is adequate,” said they. Evidently, these 
citizens were not far-seeing; for 1t became necessary, in order to 
seat the newcomers, to erect a small one-room building close to it 
before the fall of 1889. At this time, there were eight grades and 
three teachers: Mr. George W. Gretter,a Confederate war veteran, 
was the principal; Miss Mabel McKay, his assistant; and Mrs. 
M.G. Hood, the first grade teacher. 
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More and more families were taking up residence in the Grove, | 

and more and more children were entering her schools, “and 
washing their two-decker slates with saliva.” The two small 
buildings did not meet the need; so during the winter of 1890, a 
larger school-house was in process of building. In 1891, the 
Pacific Grove Review announced her first adequate school 
building: 
Pacific Grove’s new school opened Monday, April 13. The school consists of 
an entire block bounded by Pine and Spruce, 13th and 14th; the building faces 
Pine. The house consists of four beautiful rooms. ... In the rear portion is a 
fine hall to be used as an assembly. Between the front and rear rooms a sepa- 
rating hall, entered by doors at each end in which is a noble stairway raising 
from each door to near the middle of a like hall above. In the front is a tower 
entered from a portico reached by a broad flight of stairs and furnished... . 
An arched bell tower raises to a height of 48 feet, and from its summit a fine 
flag staff supports a regulation flag which spreads to the breeze nearly 70 feet 
from terra firma. 

This two-story frame building was somewhat of a firetrap. A 
flight of stairs down one side of the building provided the only 
means of exit. However, it was a real school and merited adver- 
tising in the Pacific Grove Review: | 
The Public schools of Pacific Grove are divided into four classes, taught by 
four teachers. There are about 150 pupils in attendance. There is a high school 
class where pupils are prepared for the University. A kindergarten class is also 


maintained. Professor G. W. Gretter is the principal of the Pacific Grove 
schools. The trustees are: H. W. Briggs, A. J. Painter, and 8. B. Gordon. 


The fine school building with a large hall is capable of being divided into two 
more rooms when the occasion requires. The school-house is thoroughly fur- 
nished with all the modern appliances for heating, seating, and ventilation; 
and the plumbing is the best. The teachers, in addition to Mr. Gretter, are 
Mrs. J. D. Rogers, Mrs. M. G. Hood, and Miss Nettie Waring. Ten months’ 
school is maintained. 

In June of that year, school diplomas were presented to Cecil 
Gretter, Clarence Anthony, and James Harper—Pacifie Grove’s 
first public school graduates. 

The community became so deeply interested in increasing 
school attendance that many citizens sent not only their own chil- 
dren but also their servants. From the local paper comes the an- 
nouncement: 
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Mrs. Bodfish started her colored nurse-girl to the Pacific Grove school last 
Monday. Our whjte children’s faces were all aglow with smiles when Julia 
Johnson entered their school doors for admission. Julia was brought from the 
cane fields of Southern Louisiana five years ago. She has been raised and care- 
fully disciplined in good morals by Mrs. Bodfish. 

At this time Julia was the only Negro in the Grove. She gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade with honorable mention. 

The little Grove cherished her hard-earned schools, attendance 
grew, and school buildings were improved; but her pupils, as do 
all children, welcomed vacations. For eight months they huddled 
part of the time around a pot-bellied stove—froze in back and 
scorched in front; and although their ink did not freeze as it did 
in colder climes, they grew weary of days of “readin’, ’ritin’, and 
*rithmetic” and had visions of the Old Swimmin’ Hole and the 
great outdoors. Admonishes the Pacific Grove Review of 1892: 
Parents who do not appreciate the advantages of our schools and let their chil- 
dren be tardy or irregular are doing their children and others an injury. The 
dear wants to go fishing and so he whines about a headache and the soft 
hearted mother yields to his whim and he is off to the beach or woods as lively 
as a cricket. The trustees propose to have seats held by these irregulars given 
to those who attend to business and are always in their places. 

“But even the City Fathers could not completely control our 
school life,” remarked the daughter of an early Grove settler. “A 
flood of nostalgic memories strikes me when I recall the gay val- 
entines we made at school. The cups of paste ‘teacher’ prepared 
with flour and water, the uphill lettering—often both up and 
down, —the dipping of our pens into colored fruit juice or red ink! 
Shortly after Christmas vacation, we began collecting tin foil 
from tea wrappers, paper lace from edges of candy boxes, colored 
ribbons, pictures from catalogues, and made lopsided hearts from 
scraps of shiny paper which we highly and usually unevenly crim- 
soned with cranberry juice—our paint-boxes did not have ‘the 
particular red’ we wanted. Our weekly allowance did not permit 
many ‘boughten’ valentines; but, along with our made assort- 
ment, a heart-shaped wafer of paraffin gum with a colored picture 
of two clasped hands—costing one penny —rarely failed to find its 
way to our box. The boys who carried our slates—often three- 
decker—and books saw to it that at least one of such sentiment 
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topped the pile on our desks. Teacher gave us permission to chew 
it while she opened the huge box which we had filled for her— 
provided, of course, that we did not stick it into one another’s hair 
or on the chairs near us. The comics were often a bit too personal, 
but we gave them to one another even though they sometimes 
brought up fist fights with the boys. If teacher found one in her 
box which she did not like, our gum chewing stopped immediately 
and some of us were in the doghouse. 

“Too, we always had a Christmas tree; and we all helped deco- 
rate it with festoons of popped corn, raisins, cranberries, red ap- | 
ples, huge snowy popcorn balls veined with glossy golden brown 
wax—the latter ingredient was Blackstrap Molasses which had 
been boiled until it ‘haired.’ A star of radiance and a very beauti- 
ful angel—as if an angel could be anything but beautiful—topped 
the tree. 

“So school wasn’t all just the three R’s. We had good times 
making things and giving parties. According to our youthful ob- 
servations, our programs were real works of art; and every one of 
us took some part in them even if that part was only to pass 
cookies and chocolate to the audience after the show. We had a 
few pupils who could ‘elocute.’ One girl—I dare not give her name 
—almost wore us to a frazzle when she was rehearsing a poem 
about restless waves. She would bend over and roll her arms furi- 
ously to imitate the waves and do it again and again until we be- 
came dizzy; then the teacher made her stop. “Lasca,’ “The Boy 
Stood On The Burning Deck,’ and ‘The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade’ were favorites. One boy—I can’t recall his name but he was 
a guest speaker—recited from the stage in Pacific Hall the 
‘Charge.’ He made a low bow and began in a loud voice “Half a 
league, half a league,’ then started to totter, forgot, burst out 
‘half a leg onward’ and rushed crying from the platform. His 
mother all but fainted—perhaps she did, but it all happened so 
many years ago I’ve forgotten; but I do remember that the prin- 
cipal spoke of the ‘good work so nobly started’ and beamed at us.” 

Several private schools were conducted in the 80’s. A Miss 
Davis opened a school in a small, one-room house on Fountain 
Avenue in 1884 and had an average attendance of six. The same 
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building had been the summer cottage of Miss Flora Conover, a 
teacher in Monterey. Years later Miss Conover built her perma- 
nent home in front of it and kept the one-room house for a school- 
room in which she taught handicapped children. 

In 1889, a business school was held in the basement of the 
grammar school under the direction of Professor Whitaker. ‘Tom 
Work was one of his pupils. This school was of short duration; but 
a “Business College, Academy, and Art Institute, Preparatory to 
the University,” was opened in 1893 in the basement of the Meth- 
odist Church. Professors John and Joseph Oliver with the assist- 
ance of Professor W.S. Tegarden taught the courses. It was closed 
when the Pacific Grove School District was formed in 1895. 

Joseph Oliver, then owner of Mission Art and Curio Store in 
Monterey, taught bookkeeping, art, and telegraphy. His wife 
gave lessons in painting. Mr. Oliver, a unique, scholarly, interest- 
ing, altruistic person, had great love for humanity and a keen 
sense of humor. He thought his son Myron, now the popular artist- 
owner of the store, a big bundle of possibilities and often dubbed 
him “Angelo.” Because of Mr. Oliver’s reasonableness in taking 
a joke, students often had great fun at his expense. One of the 
boys in his bookkeeping class recalls a trick typical of a youngster 
when “the teacher” was the tragic victim: “Professor Oliver,” he 
said, “used to seat us around a long table. One day when we were 
sitting there reciting and he was doing his accustomed teetering 
back and forth in his chair, I decided to see how easily I could tip 
him over. A young lady—I won’t give her name—seated beside 
me saw what I was up to; and just as I put my toe under his chair 
to do my stunt, this very gentle young lady stuck a pin in me. 
Quick as a flash over went Professor Oliver. For a few hours I had 
to sit on one side of the room and my partner in guilt on the other.” 

The Minutes of the Retreat reports a possible military school: 


June 20, 1895: On motion a resolution was adopted instructing the executive 
committee to inquire into the feasibility of providing a building on lots set 
apart by the PI. Company for a military academy. 

The outcome was that in 1896, at the present site of Mikel’s 
Camp, the Del Monte. Military Academy was formed by Major 
John Quinn. It served only four years, but during that time boys 
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were taught to stand straight, think straight, act straight, and 
lead men. 

Mrs. W. W. Holling tells: “A school for the Chinese chil- 
dren was opened in 1891 —a little red schoolhouse that looked just 
like a chapel. It had a tower which held a sweet-sounding bell that 
could be heard far off. Here with punctuality, about thirty-five 
tiny Chinese children in their padded blue jackets, school readers 
under their arms and lunch buckets swinging from their hands, 
came up the hill single file to learn the three R’s.” 

Miss Mary Sackett, the teacher, was devoted to her little group | 
and espoused the education of the Chinese. A notice filed in the 
Post Office read: 


Everyone is urged to be present at the meeting to be held on Saturday evening 
at the Old Parlor. 


It is called to urge the legal rights of the thirty-three Chinese children who are 
scrupulously counted on the school census lists, and for two years have added 
$500 to the apportionment of the Pacific Grove School District, but have re- 
ceived no benefit whatever from the public money. 


The Chinese day school has been and will be entirely separate from the Chinese 
Mission. 


I have undertaken the night school and other Mission work until more definite 
arrangements can be made. 

Miss Sackett was not only an efficient teacher but a severe 
disciplinarian. Her strap was her weapon. She used it as a signal 
for children to start or stop. “If the group was singing, and one 
child made a mistake,” said W. R. Holman, who visited the school 
when he was a boy, “Miss Sackett would give her a desk a re- 
sounding slap and the entire group would begin again.”’ 

The population of Pacific Grove increased so rapidly that the 
need of a larger grammar school became imperative. The year 
1919, in front of the pioneer buildings, a larger elementary school 
building took root. Mr. Robert Down, principal at the time, used 
the three schools—the largest one for a school, the middle-sized 
one for an office, and the little one for white elephants. The one 
large building is now the Robert H. Down School. He supervised 
eight grades, nine teachers, and in addition was Jack of all trades. 

A wing has been added to this school building of 1919, and 
many other elementary schools have been built and in architec- 
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ture fascinatingly keyed to the prevailing style of the Monterey 
Peninsula. 

High School. In 1895, the Pacific Grove School District was 
formed. On June 18, 1896, the citizens of that district voted to 
have a high school. 

From the Pacific Grove Review of 1896 comes word: 

Everything is in readiness for the opening of the Pacific Grove High School on 
Monday next, August 3rd. The High School will occupy rooms on the second 
floor of the public school building. Mr. R. L. Sandwick is to be the principal. 
Tuition is made low and books and desks and a well-chosen library will com- 
plete the appointments. 

The high school opened in the fall. In those days there was a 
three-year high school course: Junior, Middle, and Senior classes. 
Reporting from school records of June 17, 1897, “The high school 
was conducted satisfactorily during the year.” 

The first high school commencement exercises were held in 
June 1898; and the first graduates, Helen Wood and Ava Kent, 
were students who had entered for their final year. Each had to 
prepare a somewhat lengthy essay to read the evening of gradua- 
tion exercises. 

In 1899, there were thirteen graduates. During the summer the 
Pacific Grove Review reporter interviewed a few of them: 

To note the cheerful and brave manner in which our high school graduates 
have accepted the practical side of life is*to approve and admire. Georgie 
‘Smith’s cheerful face greets one at the delivery window of the Post Office, 
Ethel Prouty lends sweetness to the sales at the Candy Kitchen, John Willey’s 
beatific smile and solicitous concern whether you buy a yard or a mile at the 
Popular Market, Helen Getz and Helen Woods smile one’s shekels out of one’s 
pockets at the Accurate, and Herbert Anthony lends a strong and scientific 
hand in the Anthony wood yard —this augurs well for the future and enthuses 


parents and guardians with a belief that “book larnin’” is not a menace to 
bread winning. 


In 1911, Pacific Grove had her first high school building. Up to 
that date, due to the lack of secondary facilities, the high school 
students had continued to share the grammar school. A big rally 
was held in the old Parlor for the purpose of establishing a high 
school building. 

In 1905, the Board.of Trustees of Pacific Grove High School 
took action to authorize a bond issue to raise 35 thousand dollars. 
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This amount provided funds for purchasing a lot, building, insur- 
ing, and furnishing a high school. 

In 1911, the new high school was erected on Forest Avenue. 
Its recreation ground was placed behind the school in order that 
the guests in the Old Ladies’ Home, the present Holiday House, 
might not be disturbed by the noise which always accompanies 
football and other sports. 

The Pacific Grove High School fire of 1946 and the skyrocket 
ing population of the city are problems that have been well met 
by her citizens. | 

That Pacific Grove seballiows backed their country in her time 
of need is evidenced by school, city, and government records. 
Colonel William McCaskey Chapman, a graduate of West Point, 
designer of the machine gun protractor bearing his name, who was 
decorated with the Japanese Order of the Rising Sun in World 
War I and the Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star Medal in 
World War II, mentions a few of those Pacific Grove boys who 
served the United States of America during World Wars I and II. 
Said he, “Pacific Grove schools have reared many heroes and out- 
standing members of our United States Armed Forces. This has 
been due not only to the urge of patriotic citizens to come to the 
aid of their country in time of war or emergency but also because 
of our nearness to the Presidio of Monterey. A very large propor- 
tion of the children from the Presidio have attended the Pacific 
Grove schools. 

“The Pacific Grove boys who were killed in action or died from 
wounds or gas in World War I were John P. (Jack) Pryor, Harold 
Meadows, and Henry Henley Chapman. Jack Pryor served as a 
captain of the 16th Infantry, 1st Division, and was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for outstanding gallantry in combat. 
Harold Meadows, a direct descendant of one of Monterey Penin- 
sula’s earliest pioneer families, volunteered for service in the 
ranks. Henley Chapman led the 2nd Battalion of the 39th Infan- 
try, 4th Division. The 4th Division is now stationed at Fort Ord. 
Walter Bedell Smith, Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff in World War IT 
and later Ambassador to Soviet Russia, and the late Justice Frank 
Murphy of the United States Supreme Court were both officers in 
Henley Chapman’s battalion. 
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“Henley Chapman was wounded and reported killed, but on 
release from the hospital he again led infantry troops into combat 
as an officer of 120th Infantry, 30th Division. He was killed in 
action September 29, 1918, when the Allies broke the Hindenburg 
Line. The Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 1930 in Monterey is 
called the Captain Henry Henley Chapman Post.” 

“The call on our country’s manpower in World War II took 
many of our local boys. The service flag in the high school audi- 
torium has over four hundred blue stars and approximately 
twenty gold ones. The names of a few of our boys are Alvan “Van” 
Gillem, now Lieutenant General Gillem who commanded the Fif- 
- teenth Corps in World War II and was later Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Third Army; Admiral Lester Jay Hudson, General 
Freddie Maxwell, Colonel Rinaldo Coe, Major General Henry B. 
Lewis, who was Assistant. Adjutant General of the United States 
Army, and Major General Egbert EF Bullene.”’ 

Major General William Porter said of “Bub” Bullene—the 
name given him by his intimates in Pacific Grove: “General 
Bullene’s long and distinguished military career has been marked 
by deeds accomplished and tasks ‘performed in a superlative 
fashion. His creative ability, enthusiasm, and prodigious effort, 
combined with his talent for leadership, have resulted in great 
benefit to this Service.” 

The world today presents a great challenge to mankind, and 
today as yesterday Pacific Grove boys and girls are meeting that 
challenge and are backing their country in her time of need. 
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Pacific Grove Grammar School. Dedication ceremonies, 1891. Picture by courtesy of Gert- 
rude Ernst. 


Pacific Grove. First public school building. Picture by courtesy of 
Gertrude Ernst. 


First location of Hopkins Marine Station, 1892. Courtesy of Hop- 
kins Marine Station. ~~ 


CHAPTER XIII 


Hopkins Marine Atatinon 


What is life? Hopkins Marine Station is trying to find out. 
| —W.K. FisHer 


Scientists and students from all over the world have become 
acquainted with the Monterey Peninsula due to the Pacific 
Grove Hopkins Marine Station. 

The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory was established in 1892 on 
Point Aulon, Lover’s Point, for a summer experimental station. 
Four names are inseparably associated with its founding: Timo- 
thy Hopkins, David Starr Jordan, Charles Henry Gilbert, and 
Oliver Peebles Jenkins. 


A Stanford University bulletin expresses gratitude: 


Through the generous cooperation of Timothy Hopkins and the Pacific Im- 
provement Company, a suitable sum of money sufficient to erect the first 
building—-a plain two-story frame structure, twenty-five by sixty feet in 
ground -dimensions—was donated. In recognition of the active interest and 
generosity of Mr. Hopkins, the station was named the Hopkins Seaside Labo- 
ratory. 


The laboratory’s early history is told in 1893 by Professor O. F 
Jenkins in his pamphlet “The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory”: 


From the moment that the Leland Stanford Junior University proceeded as 
far in its organization as to have its first nucleus of a faculty appointed, the 
biologists of that number began to form plans for the establishing of a marine 
biological station somewhere on the coast. As soon as time from the work of 
forming new departments could be secured, Professors Gilbert and Jenkins 
began a search for the most desirable location for such a station. These exami- 
nations were carried on quietly so that no outside influence might be brought 
to bear to change the choice of a location; the desire being to select a situation 
wholly on its merits as a suitable place for such a laboratory. The points taken 
into consideration in this selection were first, the natural advantages, then 
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accessibility; and the facility of getting accommodations at which those en- 
gaged in the work could pleasantly and conveniently live. The present location 
of Pacific Grove was the result of this selection. ... Mr. Timothy Hopkins took 
great interest in the Laboratory and became its principal benefactor. 


In recognition of his hearty support, the institution has been christened the 
Hopkins Seaside Laboratory. ... The first summer session was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. H. Gilbert, Professor of Zoology, and Dr. O. P. Jenkins, Professor 
of Physiology and Histology of Leland Stanford Junior University. .. . Seven- 
teen students were in attendance the first season. 


An early bulletin states: 


The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory has for its aim: to make a place for original 
investigation of the habits, life, history, structure, and development of marine 
animals and plants, and to carry on work similar to that which makes the 
aquarium at Naples known all over the world. 


During the first twenty-five years of its existence the labora- 
tory, while nominally a part of the University, was largely de- 
pendent for its upkeep and extension upon student fees and 
private gifts: 

For the first course of five weeks, a fee of $20, simply to cover expenses, will be 
exacted of those students not belonging to the University. 


Living quarters were not always available near the station. The 
late Dr. Harold Heath, Stanford Professor Emeritus of Embry- 
ology, said that students and faculty used to sleep on sailcloth 
spread on floors of the laboratory and did their own cooking. 

News of the laboratory’s growth and environment is told July 
1897 in a booklet entitled “A California Marine Biological Sta- 
tion” by Bashford Dean, Ph.D.: 

“At the present time the Marine Laboratory is the only perma- 
nent biological station on the American side of the Pacific... . 
The locality is particularly convenient on account of its facilities 
for the lodging and living of students, a summer settlement of 
possibly five hundred people being in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The land was a gift of the Pacific Improvement Company. 
... The Laboratory site is a small treeless plateau on top of an 
abrupt rocky point. ... The sea surrounds it on three sides... . 
The Bay of Monterey appears not unlike that of Naples... .The 
climate here is less variable than at Naples; the temperature re- 
mains almost constant throughout the year, each day averaging 
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about 60° F, and during six of the months outdoor life is not inter- 
rupted by rain. The railroad terminates at Pacific Grove. Here on 
one side of the railroad are bluffs and the rocky point on which the 
laboratory is situated, while on the other a tidy little town, with 
well-kept villas, bright shops, lines of tents for the summer camp- 
ers, a good hotel, and a small park-like square, rich in the deep 
greens and light olives of California plants. ... 

“Point Aulon, the little promontory on which the laboratory is 
situated, juts out from the western end of the town. It has been 
fenced off as a kind of marine park for cottagers; and here at all | 
times throughout the summer may be seen clusters of people, old 
and young, idling away their holidays, clambering about the 
rocks, or watching the ceaseless strings of cormorants or the do- 
ings of the little school of boats huddled closely together off the 
point salmon catching, or the return of‘the little fleet of Chinese 
fishermen, whose curious town may be seen on a projecting coast 
point in the direction of Monterey. Such a thing as the sight of an 
occasional whale or sea-lion, and these will come surprisingly 
near the point, or even the loss of a straw hat, will cause a flutter 
of excitement among the summer visitors, diverting their atten- 
tion, as a student will uncharitably believe, from their attempts 
to invade the penetralia of the laboratory. ... 

“The station has never found difficulty in securing an abundant 
supply of fish material, thanks to the Chinese fishermen of the 
neighboring village. .. . There is also another imported village 
in this neighborhood, namely, a settlement of Portuguese, who, 
like the Chinese, have retained their foreign ways. Their boats 
are precisely those one would see in the Tagus, and, judging from 
the writer’s experience in Portugal, he believes that the immi- 
grants have not improved in the way of zoological collectors. ... 
Class instruction is carried on by Doctors Jenkins, Shaw, and 
Wilbur... .” 

In 1916, due to the fact that the site upon Point Aulon was in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the laboratories, an exchange was 
effected with the Pacific Improvement Company through which 
a new location was secured nearly five acres in extent and con- 
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sisted of the main portion of Cabrillo Point, China Point. At this 
date Dr. Raymond Lyman Wilbur began his term as president of 
Stanford University and gave the laboratory full status. 

The new situation insured complete control of the coast line of 
the point, a sheltered landing-place and harbor for fairly large 
boats, and provided room for future expansion. Upon this site in 
1917 the first building of the new station was erected. It was de- 
signed by Dr. C.S. Gilbert. The building is of reinforced concrete 
construction and is three stories high. At this time the Board of 
Trustees of the University changed the name to Hopkins Marine 
Station of Stanford University. 

In 1921, two and one-half acres were added by purchase and 
about three and one-half acres in 1923. 

The second unit of the present station, the gift of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, was completed in 1928. Its name, Jacques Loeb 
Laboratory, commemorates a brilliant career in experimental 
biology and general physiology. The library, endowed to the ex- 
tent of $40,000 by the Foundation, is stocked with information in 
practically all fields of science. 

The station is open throughout the year and maintains a per- 
manent staff with technical assistants. In addition to instruction, 
hydrobiological work is done in cooperation with the State Fish 
and Game Commission; and research of value is conducted in all 
branches of marine life, flora, and fauna of the Monterey Bay 
region. 

Some of the physical facts of the station are unknown to the 
layman. Sea water is taken from a natural upwelling of pure water 
at the west end of Cabrillo Point by double pumps and is con- 
ducted through antimony-free lead pipes to a reservoir of 10,000 
gallons capacity. Situated on a rocky elevation, gravity feeds the 
water through the aquarium tables and sea water outlets of the 
entire laboratory. 

Many other prominent men and women who have studied and 
taught in the laboratory have made it one of the best marine 
laboratory stations in the world. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Ber Churches 


To be of no church is dangerous. 
— SAMUEL JOHNSON 


And the church, “you must understand, is no dead pile of stones 
and unmeaning timber. It is a living thing. When you enter it you 
hear a sound—a sound as of some mighty poem chanted. Listen 
long enough, and you will learn that it is made up of the beating 
of human hearts, of the nameless music of men’s souls—that is if 
you have ears. If you have eyes, you will presently see the church 
itself—a looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping 
sheer from floor to dome. The work of no ordinary builder!” So 
wrote Charles Rann Kennedy in “The Servant in the House.” 
But even more true is it of the comradeship that has grown up in 
that hallowed place or the devotion that has built a common- 
wealth. 

Throughout the community of Pacific Grove the white, green, 
and brown spires and gold crosses of the houses of worship rise 
above the nearby homes and pines. California has a wealth of 
fascinating history with roots running back into scores of nations; 
it was from its beginning a polyglot land and has a variety of 
religious denominations unrivaled anywhere else, and Pacific 
Grove alone has fourteen churches, several religious organiza- 
tions, and is a community proud of her historic and religious 
faith; but it was the Methodists who put their stamp indelibly 
upon the customs and laws of the little city. Woe betide the 
back-slider! 

Church buildings, however, came relatively slowly to the 
Grove. The first sermons were preached outdoors in a quiet grove 
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—one of “God’s first temples”—by Methodist clergy from an 
open preaching stand near the spot now occupied by the public 
library; later, rain being disturbing to outdoor congregations, 
either the old Parlor or the Chautauqua Hall was made available. 
The hall, now the gathering room for Boy Scouts, was for many 
years used as an undenominational place of worship—the Meth- 
odists held their services there on Sunday morning and the Epis- 
copalians on Sunday afternoons. 

It was the Reverend Mr. W.S. Ross who first preached and vis- 
ited parishioners in the Retreat “whilst his better half attended 
to the cuisine—the whole of which was done on a No. 6 cooking 
stove.” A high proportion of the churches of that era leaned to- 
ward the fundamentalist persuasion and tended to hold aloft 
“science” which was then conceived as opposed to teachings of 
the Bible, and woman’s place was very definitely in the home. 
Reverend Mr. Ross resigned and went east in 1876; he was suc- 
ceeded by the Reverend Mr. Peterson. 

The first building in Pacific Grove to be used solely for church 
services was a small cottage near the Centrella Hotel. It was built 
in 1877 and is remembered as Pacific Grove’s first Methodist 
Church. Reverend Mr. McDougal, dubbed “Dominie” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, was the pastor. 

St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea was the first structure of church type 
architecture erected in Pacific Grove. Designed in pure Old Eng- 
lish Gothic and modeled after a British church at Bath, it was 
started in April of 1887. Whether you look at their churches, their 
rituals, their religion, or their lives, you can’t help noticing that 
Episcopalians are lovers of beauty; therefore in honor of their 
Lord they use every art to make their church and its services as 
beautiful as they can. The story of this church in the Grove 
rightly begins with the history of its Guild, the nurturing mother. 
June 19, 1884, the Protestant Episcopal Guild asked consent to 
erect a chapel in the Grove. Meetings in the old Parlor or Chau- 
tauqua Hall had been well attended, but the need of a place of 
their own was felt. To this end, on February 18, 1886, the Guild 
of St. Mary’s was organized, and March 25th, the feast day of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, a meeting was held at 
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the home of Mrs. J. M. Page, President of the Guild. There it 
was decided that the Guild would have for its immediate object 
“the raising of a fund to erect a chapel in Pacific Grove.” 

Actually the activities of the Episcopal, or at least the Angli- 
can, clergy in these parts go back beyond 70 years. They go back 
to 1578 or thereabouts when Sir Francis Drake went sailing by 
the Peninsula in his flagship, the famous Golden Hind. Drake 
carried with him a chaplain, the Rev. Francis Fletcher, who also 
was the historian of the trip throughout Drake’s circumnaviga- 
tion of the world. While there is no record that anyone from the 
Golden Hind set foot upon our shores, the party left a message 
for us. 

It was written on foil and placed in a flask. It was found under 
the sand on the Del Monte Forest seafront in recent years by 
Col. Warren Clear. The Rev. Mr. Fletcher almost certainly wrote 
the message, since it was his job to attend to such matters. He 
must have been a doughty and adventurous clergyman to have 
been selected by Drake to accompany the rough crew he took 
with him—a man not squeamish over the sight of blood and one 
able to overlook a bit of buccaneering now and then so long as 
it was done in the Queen’s name. 

In his record of the voyage, Mr. Fletcher complained about “a 
stynkyng fog” as the Golden Hind was passing this part of Cali- 
fornia. Our spelling may have improved since then, but our 
weather is apparently about the same. 

‘To return to the story of St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea: during the 
summer of 1886, largely through the efforts of Miss Helen Reed, 
Secretary of the Guild, the Pacific Improvement Company do- 
nated a lot seventy-five by one hundred feet on Central Avenue 
to be used for church purposes. The following fall, Reverend Mr. 
J. Frederick Holmes was appointed missionary in charge of Paci- 
fic Grove and Monterey. He was a remarkable man who possessed 
genuine talent and great personal magnetism. Jo his enthusiastic 
efforts and to the prayers of the first members of the Guild, St. 
Mary’s-by-the-Sea owes her beginning. 

The story of St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea is a “record of love and 
devotion” not only among its own members but among church- 
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men and church women throughout the country, and “its beauti- 
ful completeness has been made possible by many gifts from all 
quarters.” 

The church, begun in April 1887, was completely furnished and 
ready for service the tenth of June. Rector Holmes preached the 
sermon. A few months later the Guild Hall was started and in 
1888 gave its opening party. Mrs. Henry Kent was in charge of 
the entertainment and Mr. Tom Work was the first person to 
dance in the hall. Said he, “Much to the perturbation of the 
guests, I led a young lady to the center of the room and we 
waltzed. Others followed us, and the evening wound up with 
square dances.” 

Still standing among the pines within sight and sound of Mon- 
terey Bay, St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea is a dignified and beautiful 
expression of the worship of God. 

The Assembly Hall was dedicated as a Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1888 by Bishop Vincent. The Pacific Improvement 
Company gave $10,000 in cash for its erection. The money was 
given “to get the curse off and have the church tax free.” 

“To get the curse off” the Southern Pacific Railroad by donat- 
ing ten thousand dollars, was a “Big Four” gesture worth noting. 
Eight years before, on “bloody” May 10th, 1880, about a dozen 
men were wounded and killed just east of Grangeville, California, 
in the heart of the Mussel Slough country. The Southern Pacific 
attempted to dispossess settlers of their properties. For twenty 
miles on both sides of their tracks they obtained patents for every 
odd section of land. If a settler’s rancho were located in an odd 
section of land, it was just too bad. He was definitely out of luck. 
The Railroad had promised previously to sell for $2.50 per acre, 
but as high as $25 to $30 was demanded in 1879 and ’80. The 
settlers had squatted on the land years before, built ditches, and 
erected houses and barns. They were not going to leave without 
being forced. Major Thomas Jefferson McQuiddy was President 
of the Settlers Committee which gave a grand welcome to the 
settlers at Hanford Park in 1881, when they returned home after 
being prisoners for several months in San Jose jails. The curse 
has never been “lifted off the tragedy at Mussel Slough. For- 
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merly good citizens, such as Chris Evans of Visalia, started hold- 
ing up their railroad trains to “get even.” 

The Reverend Mr. T. H. Sinex was the first pastor at the 
Assembly Hall Church. The impressive white wooden edifice, 
gracefully spired, in its main lines is not unlike the early churches 
of New England; and it truly represents the heart of Pacific 
Grove. 

The old Assembly Hall attracted both religious and educa- 
tional bodies annually. It was built as a great auditorium and 
dining hall and was designed to accommodate the Chautauqua 
meetings and other groups “assembled for religious and cultural 
purposes.” It was described as “Gothic in style with two towers 
of equal size. The auditorium, fifty-six feet by seventy-eight feet, 
had on either side a chapel twenty-five by forty-eight feet and in 
the rear an organ gallery sixteen by twenty-five feet. The extreme 
dimensions of the building were ninety-five feet by one hundred 
and five feet. The chapels were separated from the main room by 
glazed partitions which were movable so that the whole could be 
thrown into one large auditorium.” The exterior of the church has 
been little changed from its original pattern—a central entrance 
has been made, and the interior has been rebuilt to conform to 
the present day usage. The Retreat Methodist pioneers gave 
heedful thought for the future of their church building—a deed 
assures its permanency on the original site. The property cannot 
be sold for anything but a Methodist Church building; hence, 
there will always be a Methodist Church on the main business 
street of Pacific Grove, or nothing. 

Not many years after the Assembly Hall’s erection, Pacific 
Grove became the home of the California Conference of the 
Methodist Church; and for thirty-one years the annual confer- 
ence met there. The seating capacity of the auditorium was 
fifteen hundred and it overflowed on all occasions. At the turn 
of the century, if men in the old California Conference took any 
time off, it was almost invariably to go to Pacific Grove for the 
Itinerants’ Club, which met a few days before Conference. 

“All work and no play makes conterence a dull joy,” said Leon 
Loofbourow in his book “In Search of God’s Gold.” “Let us take,” 
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wrote he, “a run to Pacific Grove on September 12, 1912, to look 
about. First of all, Pacific Grove is still a Methodist center. Cot- 
tages are scattered about among the trees, and everywhere the 
fragrance of pine smoke. Itinerants’ Club opens today. Possibly 
half the members of the Conference are here with their families 
for their summer vacation. Quite generally everyone knows where 
everyone else is domiciled. Wives and P.K.’s picnic day by day on 
the beach or im the hills. The preacher men have their mornings 
filled with real preacher fodder. There are courses of lectures on 
‘Japan Today’ and ‘Contemporary Greece’; on “The Theology of 
the English Poets’; and, since the preachers are never fully satis- 
fied when they are together unless they can talk shop, there are 
plenty of discussion periods on the work of the recent General 
Conference and on the new Graded Lesson System. Each evening 
has an illustrated lecture or choral program. But afternoons are 
kept enthusiastically for out-of-doors. This is largely the week of 
the younger ministers, and from their number the Sunday preach- 
ers are selected. On Monday at 9 there is the grand picnic at Moss 
Beach, and at 7:30 the annual mussel-bake. 

“The next day the remaining ‘fathers and brethren’ arrive. ... 
There was a heart-warming quality to that 1912 session. Scores 
of men went away with a new realization of what it meant to be 
called to preach the Gospel of Christ, and of what to preach about. 
And there was mind-quickening. . . . Saturday afternoon was 
zealously guarded; nothing must interfere when the city preach- 
ers measured skill with the country preachers on the baseball 
field. This year, it was a furious battle, five innings, with the con- 
vincing score of 27-3! But many more than the two teams were 
involved. There were ticket collectors. Everyone had to pay at 
least once. And the vendors of chewing gum, peanuts, and pop- 
corn were right on the job. Pop also, this was before the days of 
‘Coke.’ Empty your pockets, ladies and gentlemen, for all pro- 
ceeds go to the retired preachers. Believe it or not, that particular 
game netted $175.” 

Perhaps there is no other church in California in which so many 
of the great and near-great have spoken. According to records 
kept by one of the long-time members of the church, thirty-one 
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bishops and one hundred and eighty outstanding religious leaders 
have addressed great gatherings in this historic church. The local 
church has had twenty-two pastors from the membership of the 
California Conference. Many other churches of leading denomi- 
nations have grown up in Pacific Grove and made a fine contribu- 
tion to the life of the community, but the early relationship of the 
Methodist Church to the growth of the town is unique. The spir- 
itual, moral, and cultural streams which have flowed from these 
pulpits into the life of the city are as much a part of its foundation 
as is the ground upon which her buildings stand. Pacific Grove | 
desires to be a good place in which to live, a place where the best 
of moral and cultural influences prevail. To this end the Method- 
ist Church and the Pacific Grove Retreat Association pledge their 
continued efforts along with other righteous institutions of the 
city. 

Many instances of the cordiality of the Methodist Church re- 
main untold. A few have been recorded. In the Minutes of the 
Retreat, June 16, 1899, is found: 

Resolved that we cordially invite the Pacific Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church-South to hold their sessions in Pacific Grove. Homes will be 
open to guests. 

This is but one of the many examples of love and courtesy 
shown by the newly painted, stately large church which graces 
the near business district of Pacific Grove. 

The Mayflower Congregational Church came into official being 
with its notice of incorporation drawn up on December 14, 1891. 
The pastor at the time was the Reverend Mr. George Peebles and 
the church’s membership totaled one hundred and ninety. It had 
its start in Chautauqua Hall. For several years services were held 
in one of Mr. Jacks’ cottages, in the old Parlor or in the Assembly 
Hall. 

The original church building stood on a plot of ground at the 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Central Avenue. This tract was 
a grant from the Pacific Improvement Company. The site of the 
present church was until 1889 a vacant lot full of trees and shrubs. 
Sinclair Harper, who romped in it, writes, “I remember one hot 
afternoon I was playing around that lot when suddenly a dead 
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pine tree collapsed. It didn’t hurt me, but I was frightened and 
started screaming. People came running from houses along Four- 
teenth Street to see why all the noise—such screaming was not 
‘in keeping.’ Later the Congregational people built a small chapel 
at the corner of High and Fourteenth and still later a large church 
on the other corner; but it burned down soon after I left Pacific 
Grove.” 

In 1908, the congregation voted in favor of the erection of a 
Sunday School wing and certain other general improvements. On 
June 29 of that year, the Mayflower Church welcomed the public 
to a concert in its auditorium to hear a famous West Coast artist 
play its pipe organ, the first one to be installed on the Monterey 
Peninsula. A fire of unknown origin wiped out the entire building 
on March 14, 1910. It was rebuilt by the subscription of its mem- 
bers and the generosity of workmen who gave their time gratis. 
The large brick building is a familiar landmark, and its congrega- 
tion is a recognized influence in the religious life of the community. 

The Salvation Army, too, was active in the Grove during her 
first quarter-century. Informs Lieutenant Colonel Alfred T. Gil- 
liard, Field Secretary: “In 1890, the Salvation Army with Miss 
Bertha Haynes as an officer started their work in a little building 
in Chinatown. The work continued until fire wiped out the whole 
colony. Since the late 90’s we have rented different halls on the 
Peninsula but have had no public meetings in Pacific Grove.” 

In the 90’s a small group of Christian Scientists met in various 
homes for study and worship. Eventually, a Christian Science 
Society was formed, and meetings were held in a hall below the 
present site of the Peninsula Furniture Exchange. Interest grew, 
and a Reading Room became necessary. 

In 1906, the Society became a branch of the First Church of 
Christ Scientist, the Mother Church, Boston, Massachusetts. As 
more people attended services in the little church-hall, the need 
of a larger meeting place became urgent. In 1910, land was pur- 
chasd for a church building. The old two-story elementary school 
on Pine was hauled down and rebuilt to become the attractive 
Christian Science Church in Pacific Grove. The cornerstone was 
laid in 1923, and the church was dedicated in 1930. 
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The origins of Pacific Grove were so distinct from the early 
origins of the rest of California that until 1928 there was no Cath- 
olic Church. Catholics went to the Carmel Mission, founded in 
Monterey in 1770 and removed to Carmel Valley in 1771, to hear 
Mass. On May 31, 1928, Saint Angela’s Church was opened by 
Father Kerfs. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea, as it is known today, is a beautiful, artisti- 
cally yet cautiously progressive city. It is interesting to note that 
it was not founded as an Artists’ Colony as many believe. Accord- 
ing to records of 1886, S. J. Duckworth, a Monterey real estate _ 
dealer, laid out the first subdivision with the intention of develop- 
ing it as a Catholic summer resort to be patterned along the lines 
of the Pacific Grove Retreat. His plan fell by the wayside, but 
Carmel BEGAN; and the Old Mission which echoed to the songs 
of the Indian neophytes has for almost two centuries attracted 
thousands of people from far and near. 

Subsequently, other denominational churches were built, but 
none of these had their beginnirgs during the embryonic stages 
of Pacific Grove. Today, three Catholic churches and thirty-five 
of Protestant denomination serve the Monterey Peninsula com- 
munities. How different during Walter Colton’s Monterey days! 
His own church had not been established—he was a Congrega- 
tional minister—and Sunday to him was a lonely day. He writes 
in his diary: 

There is no day in the week in which my feelings run homeward so strongly as 
on the Sabbath. That day makes me feel indeed an exile. A vast moral desola- 
tion spreads around me; only here and there a speck of verdure sprinkles the 
mighty waste. All else is bleak and barren. You turn your eyes to the hills 


where you were born, the church where you were baptized, and would rush 
back to them on the steep wave of time. 


Despite the fact that he was lonely, there is no record of his 
having preached in Monterey; but he did attend the services held 
by a young Presbyterian divine, Samuel H. Wiley, who located 
in Monterey and preached to a congregation of nearly three 
hundred— mostly soldiers and marines—and established the first 
Protestant Sunday School on the peninsula. David Jacks was 
one of the teachers. 
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The ayuntamiento of Monterey in 1835 appointed a commis- 
sion to select a burial ground for foreigners separate from that 
for resident Catholics. On the 31st of July 1839, the cemetery 
at Monterey was consecrated—it had been in use since 1770. 
The cemetery covered 60 veras square, and its wall was built 
by the convicts under the auspices of Alvarado. 

The pioneers of the Methodist Seaside Retreat did not bury 
their dead around churches as did many settlers during the early 
California era, but instead they left them sleeping among the 
pines close to the sand dunes. Near Lighthouse Avenue not far 
from the ocean stands a small white marble cross with the 
inscription: 

Marjorie Middleton Isaacs 
Born October 11, 1889 
Died October 18, 1889 

It is the grave of the first white baby to be buried in what is 
now El Carmelo Cemetery. Records affirm that she was the 
daughter of English people who were visiting friends on the Penin- 
sula. A few steps from the child’s grave is a larger mound with a 
broken slab crudely marked: 


L. G. Waterhouse 
1890 
Mr. Waterhouse— mentioned earlier by Mrs. Tuttle—had re- 
quested that his remains be brought from Sacramento for burial. 
Said the son of one of his contemporaries, “Father told me that 
Mr. Waterhouse’s funeral procession was a half of a mile long.” 
Until 1889, what is today El Carmelo Cemetery was a pine 
forest. The two graves mentioned were wedged between tall trees. 
Not until 1891 was thought directed toward a city cemetery. In 


1895, the Pacific Grove Review reports one in progress: 

A visit to E] Carmelo Cemetery will favorably impress anyone with the 
beauty of the location for a city of the dead. .. . The low moan of the Pacific 
Ocean breaks on the shore adding majesty and solemnity to the surroundings. 


The management have shown good taste in selecting such a site and have laid 
out the grounds for avenues and walks with good taste. 


A portion of the cemetery, a grant from Mr. David Jacks— 
known as the Methodist Conference Cemetery — was set aside for 
the graves of Methodist ministers and their families. 
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The first Methodist minister to be buried in it was Reverend 
Mr. Francis Dixon Booth. 

El Carmelo Cemetery is now under perpetual care and every 
grave is blanketed with green grass. Its setting, far from traffic 
and overlooking both the Pacific Ocean and Monterey Bay, sug- 
gests the quiet and peace requisite to a final resting place. 

Pacific Grove funeral homes until into the 90’s were a part 
of some home or other business. In 1885, J. A. Pell opened the first 
undertaking establishment in Pacific Grove—it was in back of his 
furniture store. “In 1905,” said Leland Paul, present owner of the 
city’s only mortuary, “my father, J. K. Paul, purchased the — 
furniture business of Fritz and Eliot, opened a store across from 
the Grove Theater, and used the Roy Wright Hardware site for 
an undertaking parlor. Later, he moved his funeral business to 
the Pacific Grove Realty corner. In 1927, my brother George went 
into partnership with him and carried on the business until 1942; 
then I took over the new mortuary which they had built and a 
few years later erected a crematory in E] Carmelo Cemetery.” 

The early churches bequeathed the town foundations of Chris- 
tian living. Pacific Grove, although responsive to the liberalizing 
influences of education, culture, and social activities of the pres- 
ent generation, remains constant to the faith of those devout 
protestant pioneers who first worshipped in her peaceful pine for- 
est by the Bay of Monterey. 
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Bathing beach, Pacific Grove, in front of Hopkins Marine Station. 
Courtesy of Hopkins Marine Station. 


Mission San Carlos Borromeo, at Carmel, established at this site 
in 1771 and restored from a semi-ruinous condition in 1884. Father 
Junipero Serra spent the last thirteen years of his life and was 
buried here in 1784. Picture reproduced from an old print. 


Pacific Grove. Easter sunrise service at Lover’s Point, 1951. Photo by Wm. L. Morgan Studio. 


Monterey. Interior of Presidio Chapel of San Carlos, 1885. Courtesy of Mr. H. 


Downie. 


Monterey. Presidio Chapel of San Carlos Borromeo, founded by 
Father Junipero Serra, June, 1770. Picture reproduced from an old 
print. : 


Pacific Grove. St. Mary’s by-the-Sea, 1886. Courtesy of St. Mary's 
Church. 
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Monterey. St. James Episcopal Church, built in 1854. The camels in 
the foreground are presumed to be some of those brought from Man- 
churia across the Pacific to San Francisco on the schooner “Caroline 
E. Foote,” by private enterprise, in 1860; but they may be part of the 
herd shipped from Smyrna for the U.S. Army and brought overland 
from Texas to California by Lt. E. F. Beale in 1857. Picture by 


courtesy of Isabel Hartigan. 


California Methodist Episcopal Conference. Picture by courtesy of Miss Pearl Burchette. 
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Pacific Grove Fire Dept., 1915. The Fire Dept. was organized Dec. 11, 1885. Picture by 
courtesy of Chamber of Commerce. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Fivat-Call-Fire-Department 
and arshals 


Eternal vigilance ts the price of liberty. 
—Joun P. Curran 


A $56,000 Fire Department building, financed by the 1946 
bond election money, now fills the corner of Sixteenth and Pine 
streets and is ranked by its architects “the last word in fire sta- 
tions.” In its lounge the comfortable chairs upholstered in green 
or red plastic and a large octagonal card table suggest a “homey” 
atmosphere. An added note of color comes from the maroon and 
ivory vertical Venetian blinds. The members of the staff cook all 
of their lunches in the building’s modern kitchen and sleep in a 
large dormitory where twelve beds are available. The captain 
has a room all his own with a telephone at hand. 

In place of the historic bell—bought by the First-Call-Fire- 
Department for six dollars—which had clanged the fire call to the 
lads since the 80’s, the department installed a modern compressed 
air whistle whose siren now calls the hardy volunteers to confla- 
erations. The old bell was for a long time housed in the City Hall 
and occasionally rang to announce the death of someone in Pacific 
Grove. 

What a thrilling privilege it would be to show the Retreat fire- 
fighters of the 70’s and early 80’s—they with their hand-to-hand 
passing of heavy buckets—the Pacific Grove Fire Department of 
TODAY! A fire house with a bright red chrome-trimmed fire 
engine standing within its open doors! The latter department, 
however, with its modern fire-fighting method owes its existence 
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to that first gathering at the old Parlor that evening on Decem- 
ber 11, 1885, of twenty volunteers. There by the light of a lamp 
the constitution and by-laws were signed and Cypress Johnson 
was elected chief and Al Pell his assistant. These twenty bearded 
and mustached worthies were far-sighted men; but they could not 
visualize a Fire House, for there was none. No special room had 
they of their own, but they did have rules and regulations. One 
Fire-Station By-Law of 1885 reads: 


Sickness or death in the family of a member, personal sickness, or absence from 
the Grove, are the only excuses which can be received for any neglect of duty 
except by vote of the company present. 


This edict was conscientiously obeyed. An exception to the rule, 
other than excuses listed in the By-Laws, concerned church at- 
tendance. Often fire department meetings were adjourned to give 
members an opportunity to attend a prayer meeting; but attend- 
ing worship was one thing and attending a social function was 
another. If perchance one of the members of the small firemen’s 
organization played truant for any form of gaiety, his absence 
was considered a misdemeanor, punishable by publicity and duly 
recorded in the First-Call-Fire-Department minutes: 

January 9, 1886, the company was called out on a false alarm caused by the 
chimney of Mrs. Gordon’s house being on fire. At the roll call on the return of 


the hose cart, the following were reported absent: A. FE Virgin, W. H. Johnson, 
T. W.Cook, A. L. Litchfield. 


One year later the First-Call-Fire-Department made the fol- 
lowing entry in its Hook and Ladder Company Record Book: 


With such a showing as we have made in our infancy, we have a right to expect 
that the work so favorably begun and so ably carried out in the year just closed 
will stand as a beacon of light to guide those who are to come after us and act 
as an incentive to keep alive and carry to a successful termination every duty 
that shall add lustre to our company and make it all that friends and wishers 
could desire. A thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

The red letter year for this First-Call-Fire-Department was 
1887. That year an office, a small building with a tower and a bell, 
was donated for the purpose of storing the fire equipment—a 
ladder-cart, assorted nickel-plated horns, a handcart, and heavy 
rope on a reel. 
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The cart was balanced on two wheels and had a tongue five or 
six feet long. At the end of the tongue was a crossbar which en- 
abled two men to guide the cart. A rope was tied to the crossbar 
for the purpose of pulling the cart to the water or fire. The reel 
between the two wheels carried the hose. Twenty or more volun- 
teers in everyday garb except for their helmets—not overlooking 
their red suspenders—pulled or rolled this handcart to the nearest 
hydrant, attached the hose ‘and then proceeded to the scene of 
the fire. 

Mrs. Elmer Scholes, wife of an electric trolley motorman, tells 
of the short hose of the 90’s: “I was hanging up laundry,” she said, 
“when I heard a roaring in the house. Finding the entire wall of 
my kitchen in flames, I called my husband to notify the fire de- 
partment. The boys came at once and laid the hose; but the hy- 
drant was seven hundred feet away from the house and the hose 
only five hundred feet long. That good old fire department raced 
to the depot, which was some distance away, to borrow a hose; 
but by the time they returned, our entire frame house was in 
flames. Only the lot was saved!” The hose now comes in fifty-foot 
lengths, but the fire department has an unlimited amount of it 
and can reach any place in Pacific Grove. 

Aside from its official duties, First-Call-Fire-Department, alias 
the Hook-and-Ladder Company Number One, was conspicuous 
in community activities. Back in “the good old days of the 80’s” 
the firemen were expected to give some sort of an exhibition now 
and then and always to parade on national holidays. The Del 
Monte Wave reports: 

The evening of the 4th of July, 1886, at Pacific Grove, was devoted to the 
Fireman’s Tournament, a brilliant display of fire-works, supper at the restau- 


rant; and then the scene of such wild dissipation transformed itself into its 
accustomed habits of good order and sobriety. 


Again in 1887, the Del Monte Wave reports: 


The demonstrations on the Fourth of July were on a grand scale and were 
under the management of Mr. L. D. Stone, and the Hook-and-Ladder Com- 
pany. The pyrotechnics at night were surpassed by few displays in the State. 


And the following year the Wave announces: 
The Hook-and-Ladder Company were on parade and drill through the prin- 
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cipal avenues, marshalled by Dr. L. D. Stone, the generous donator of a large 
portion of our fire apparatus, and headed in line by the Monterey Band.... 
The appearance of the Fire Company during this Christmas week celebration 
of the year 1888 excited general admiration, with their Scarlet Regalia, the 
hook and ladder bedecked with flowers, and the military uniforms of the brass 
band, with the usual line of small boys and baby carriages bringing up the 
rear. 


The Hook-and-Ladder Company was considered an exclusive 
organization and its successor retains a lot of the old “flavor” as 
is evidenced in the annual fireman’s ball and the daily friendly 
games of cards held in the lounge of the new fire station. 

In the early 80’s, members of the committee paid dues “in or- 
der to keep the wheels greased and the cart ready for an emer- 
gency.” A Fire Department Record of 1885 states: 


The First-Call-Fire-Department, due to the fact that its members were dwin- 
dling to an insufficient number to control fires, was discontinued and the small 
amount of money on hand was distributed among the remaining and deserving 
members. 


Being without a fire department staff, however, appears to 
have been only temporary for the Record a month later an- 
nounces: | 


New and old members of the First-Call-Fire-Department are again in full 
force and ready for fire duty. 


Roy Wright, Fire Chief from 1921 to 1936, was responsible for 
the system of paying volunteers for services rendered. “I gave in- 
structions to the boys that if I was absent for them to pile on a 
little more wood until I got there. I wanted to get paid, also,” he 
chuckled. , 

For a fire truck in 1915 they used a touring car that had been 
converted into a truck. The first undeniable fire truck was in- 
stalled in 1920, the second in 1930, and the third in 1947. These 
engines found their home, beginning with the year 1912, in the 
City Hall basement. 

The Pacific Grove Fire Department now has eight men on its 
staff: five engineers, two captains, and the chief, all of whom are 
paid by the City. Proceeds from their annual ball pay for “extras 
desired for recreational purposes.” 

The Marshals. Exclusively moral supervisors in Pacific Grove 
during her infancy! They demanded that there be only law-abid- 
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ing citizens in the precincts of the Retreat; therefore, there was 
no need of policemen. Not until the last of the 80’s was a police 
force established in the Grove, and it in its entirety consisted of 
but two men—a constable for the day and a watchman for the 
night. 

The first jail in Pacific Grove was the “Bastille” and consisted 
of two very small cells—only large enough for a cot—and was 
built with two-by-fours laid on edge. It was locked with an old 
Spanish padlock which had been donated by Frank Machado of 
Monterey. “The key to it,” laughingly reports one of its users, 
“weighed a ton—almost too heavy for me to lift from the ground.” 

The department opened with one man, Edward Rich, called 
“Marshal,” who patrolled from 1888 until 1912. He had his office 
but seldom was he in it; for, in addition to his work as sheriff, he 
was pound master and tax collector. 

In 1887, Judge J. R. Patrick became the first Justice of the 
Peace in the City of Pacific Grove. He, too, had an office. It was a 
very small room on Fountain between Lighthouse and Laurel; 
but he, too, was too busy to use it. His successor was Mr. Abram 
Miller Fitzsimmons, who for twenty-five years was the Grove’s 
Justice of the Peace. He came to California on one of the old rail- 
road Colonists’ trains that took nine days to go from Omaha to 
Lodi. In 1898, he, a young blacksmith in Ripon, north of Stockton, 
gathered his worldly possessions and moved to the Grove, which 
was at that time pretty largely a campground just begipning to 
indulge in growing-pains. Judge Fitzsimmons was a man of great 
versatility; at one time, in the bakery business with Will Wyatt; 
at another, partner in real estate with Judge Briggs; later, in the 
lumber business and finally the Judge. In addition to his work as 
Justice of the Peace, he acted until 1926 as Police Judge. At that 
date, A. “Gus” Jochmus was appointed. He was followed by Dr. 
William Burchett, William Bontadelli, Alfred Price, and Wilbur 
F. Way. In speaking of the latter gentleman, the late Judge 
Henry Jorgensen said: 


“Such men as Judge Way is ample refutation of the argument that all judges 
should be lawyers.” 
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In 1949, Richard C. Eldred accepted the position of Police 
Judge and in 1950, in addition, that of Justice of the Peace. 

Until 1948, the staff of the Police Department was “one little, 
two little Indian” growth. The ever-increasing population of Pa- 
cific Grove has made necessary commensurate increases in the 
force. They are often called “The Little-Big Police Department.” 

No monotonous day-after-day assignment is theirs. Getting 
cats down from trees, quelling crowing roosters, quieting noisy 
people, settling various disputes, packing market baskets across 
the street for shoppers, carrying to their homes in special police 
cars older people who have grown weary while buying their week- 
end supplies, and doing duties of more serious, even tragic, nature 
are just a part of one day’s schedule in the life of an officer in the 
Police Department of Pacific Grove. 
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Pacific Grove Fire Department, 1892. Picture by courtesy of the 
Fire Department. 


Electric trolley car, about 1890. Courtesy of State Library. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Progress in Cransportation 
ann JAtilitties 


The grandest of all laws is the law of progressive development. 
— BovEre 


Until 1880, from the present junction of Lighthouse and Foun- 
tain avenues, a dirt road offered the only communication between 
Pacific Grove and Monterey. Over this dusty road, filled with ruts 
and bumps, stages and private conveyances carried the people to 
and fro. Four-in-hand busses, driven by Harry Gordon and Al 
Pell, took fifteen to twenty passengers from Pacific Grove to Del 
Monte and return for thirty-five cents. The leader horses wore 
long bells on their hames to warn oncoming teams and to avoid 
accidents on the curves. 

In 1890, when Pacific Grove was struggling into her adolescent 
clothes and gaining strength enough to set up an occasional howl 
about rules and regulations, the earliest form of public transpor- 
tation was established by Juan Malarin. He inaugurated and 
pushed to completion the first horsecar in Pacific Grove. Despite 
almost insurmountable obstacles, he built the Pacific Grove Street 
Railway at a cost of approximately $50,000. It made its first trip 
April 30, 1891, the day President Harrison rode on it to visit the 
Old Capital and Pacific Grove. The car-line was opened with 
eight flag-decked, jam-packed horsecars lined up on Lighthouse 
Avenue to honor him and his party. The road was over four miles 
in length, laid with twenty-pound street rails and sawed ties, and 
was equipped with first-class cars, both open and closed. One of 
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them eventually became a den for Mr. Graves, a pioneer executive 
of the Cable Car in San Francisco. 

Mr. Harold Hoffman, one of Pacific Grove’s businessmen and 
bulwarks, in speaking of the horsecar said, ““When I first came to 
Pacific Grove, I was a young farm boy. I had come by train with 
my parents to visit my grandfather, who lived at 207 Eighteenth 
Street —it was my first train ride and the trip was thrilling. Pacific 
Grove was truly a grove! I played among the trees, gathered 
shells, and had a good time generally; but I was particularly inter- 
ested in the street cars that ran on the Pacific Grove-Monterey 
line. I had always lived on a farm and this mode of conveyance, 
this use of the horses, was fascinating to me. The cars were horse- 
drawn. The end of the line was at Eighteenth and Lighthouse. At 
this point the two horses were unhitched from the Pacific Grove 
end and were switched to the Monterey end and were ready for 
the take-off on schedule. I remember there was usually a slight 
layover at the end of the line, and I seldom missed a schedule and 
the opportunity of making friends with the horses.” 

This horsecar line, a four-stage coach, went up Nineteenth 
Street to Lighthouse Avenue, down Fountain to Central Avenue, 
on into Monterey, and occasionally as far as Del Monte. Its 
service brought forth both appreciation and laughter. Because of 
loose flooring, wheels went through the floor, passengers some- 
times stepped through the floor up to their knees, and visitors 
often awaited the convenience of the driver and the conductor 
before being driven to station or town. Daily the conductors ate 
their lunches while the passengers sat and waited and watched 
them. 

The horsecar did not pay for its upkeep and after three years 
was discontinued. The grade was light and the track so con- 
structed as to be readily changed into an electric road; so in 1903 
came the trolley car. The Monterey New Era of June 17 reports: 


After numerous vexatious delays the Monterey and Pacific Grove Electric rail- 
way is at last in operation. .. . The first car made a trip over the road last 
Thursday afternoon, Chief Engineer Ira B. Funk, who supervised the install- 
ing of the big plant from its inception, acting as motorman. On the car were 
Secretary M. V. McQuigg, Manager George E. Somarindyck of Monterey, 
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J. M. Gardner of Santa Cruz and Treasurer R. C. P. Smith of Los Angeles. The 
trip was made without mishap. 

The first motorman was Robert EF Emmons and the first con- 
ductors, Frank Kridler, Robert Miller, and Wesley Little. The 
trolley route extended from Lighthouse down Nineteenth to the 
Southern Pacific Station. From the Grove, the line went from the 
depot up to Lighthouse, down to Central, on to New Monterey 
and past the fabled old Midway House, around the corner of the 
Presidio of Monterey into the “Old Town” and up Alvarado 
Street. A branch of it ran to Hotel Del Monte and once the line © 
was stretched to Broadway in Seaside. Its roundhouse was on the 
site of the present Pacific Gas and Electric Company tanks. 

Pacific Grove, as everyone knows is a very particular city. Law 
and order are essential to her peace of mind, and the Monterey- 
Pacific Grove Electric Railway Company had to abide by her 
decisions as did the members of her immediate family. A recent 
article in the Monterey Peninsula Herald gives mention of the 
electric road restriction: 


When permission was given to build the street railway through the P. I. Com- 
pany’s grounds, one of the provisions of the permit was that the Electric 
Railway Company should in some manner manage to keep the field closed so 
that the stock could not get either in or out. How to do this seemed for a time 
to puzzle. ...E H. Lang of Castroville called and proposed to remedy the mat- 
ter by placing one of Thompson’s driveway automatic gates across the track, 
the same to be opened and closed by the street car wheels. . .. Two gates were 
put in place and to the gratification of all concerned both worked admirably 
well. The idea was new in railroad circles but furnished amusement to the 
passengers on the cars who watched with amazement the human-like workings 
of the gates. 


Mr. W. H. Hill, nicknamed “William-Horsepower-Hill,” was 
manager of the Electric Light and Power Company during the 
time of the trolley and is an authority on its early-day operation. 
“The railroad had an interesting and varied life,” he recalls. “It 
was born out of scrap heaps from California junk piles and pre- 
sented well-nigh impossible problems of operation. To begin with, 
it was neither standard nor narrow gauge but something between; 
so that when repairs were required, the management could not 
easily find necessary parts. As a result, the operating men had to 
go to great lengths to improvise ways of keeping the cars rolling 
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over a road bed whose twenty to sixty pound rail entailed the 
changing of all ties used by the horsecar. 

“Trolley wire came from the scrap pile, too. Since it was of 
diverse sizes and quality, hangers and other overhead fixtures had 
to be adapted to meet all these variations. The rolling stock came 
in for alterations, too, to meet local conditions. The seating ar- 
rangement was changed by putting seats on the front and rear 
portions so that passengers could ride outdoors as Well as in the 
enclosed portion. The company owned no two cars of a like year 
and style. In this way they were in keeping with the spirit of the 
times by being superindividuals. 

“The 15th Infantry of my time was stationed at the Presidio, 
and the street railway ran from Alvarado up Franklin to the Pre- 
sidio, terminating in front of the Officers’ Club. A somewhat un- 
usual practice in the operation of street railways was used on 
pay days at the Presidio. As a few of the soldiers, with their pock- 
ets full of ready coin, made the rounds of the drinking places in 
town and reached that point in their convivial march when some 
soldiers traditionally get out of step and have to be rounded up 
by military police, those that were found to be too limp were 
placed in the dinkey. The dinkey being a small open car with the 
seats removed, it was possible for the military detail to place their 
immobile friends in it— piled on the floor like cordwood—loading 
until the conductor called, ‘That’s all for this load!’ The dinkey 
would then proceed up Franklin Street to the Presidio where its 
load would be comfortably lodged in the guardhouses.” 

Mr. Hill explained that the company selected its operating 
personnel from those available—no matter what trade or cate- 
gory: “It so happened that a very conscientious young theo- 
logical student applied for summer work on the railroad. He was 
given instruction in being a conductor, which required him not 
only to collect the fares and turn certain reports in to the office 
along with the daily cash, but also to watch the trolley pole. This 
pole was controlled by a rope that hung down from the trolley 
wheel to the back of the car; and, due to the poor condition of the 
trolley line, it was continually off the trolley wire—thus discon- 
necting the car from the electric energy and requiring the con- 
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ductor to get out and by use of the rope jockey the trolley wheel 
back on the wire. 

“One very stormy night in a very crowded car just at dinner 
time when the passengers were shouting, ‘Let me off at Haw- 
thorne!’ or ‘Let me off at Presidio!’—any of those streets where 
folks desired to get off—in the midst of gathering fares in the 
packed car and at the same time keeping a sharp eye that nobody 
got off without paying and seeing that stops were made for pas- 
sengers who wanted to get off—the conductor had to worm his 
way through the middle of the car to the rear where hung the end 
of the trolley rope and put the trolley wheel back on the wire. 

“This very conscientious conductor was no more than back in 
the center of the crowded car when off went the trolley again, and 
the whole performance had to be repeated. Again the trolley 
jumped the wire; and our good friend’s patience had been tried to 
a point where he could stand it no longer. Patience had ceased to 
be a virtue. With a string of oaths that would have made any ‘Old 
Salt’ jealous, he flung himself outside to put the trolley back on 
the wire again.” 

Mr. Hill continued: “I remember a particular incident which 
had the management up against the wall. An irate citizen of am- 
ple proportions stamped into my office demanding that the com- 
pany stop operating its cars in front of her house. “The flat wheels 
on that old rattle-trap of a car,’ she said, ‘passing every half-hour 
down Nineteenth Street to the depot shake my cottage and jar 
my nerves so I can’t think. I have come to Pacific Grove for a rest 
and do not propose to have that horrible contraption interfering 
with it.’ | 

“When I had explained that the management deplored exceed- 
ingly not having a new set of round wheels for the car at the mo- 
ment but that, being a public utility operating under a franchise, 
it was obliged to operate the cars to the depot in Pacific Grove, 
she stamped her foot and angrily walked out of the office.” 

Motorman Elmer E. Scholes, in speaking of his experience with 
the trolley, said: “I often wonder if the present-day teen-ager in 
his souped-up hot rod gets.as much of a thrill as I experienced in 
a ride down Franklin Street in the dinkey one night about forty- 
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five years ago. I had been motorman on the main line between 
Hotel Del Monte and the Southern Pacific Depot in Pacific Grove 
for some time before being transferred to the dinkey. The dinkey’s 
body rested on a single track with a wheel on each corner that had 
springs which caused the front and back of the car to go up and 
down like a teeterboard. ‘Shorty,’ my conductor, had just given 
me two bells to start the 11 PM. run from the Presidio terminal 
opposite the Officers’ Club when an orderly ran out to say, “Wait 
a few seconds for an officer and his lady.’ 

“By the time the two passengers were seated we had lost sixty 
precious seconds! The dinkey had fo make connections with the 
main line street car downtown and I had orders from my con- 
ductor to be always on time. Just as we turned the corner and 
started down Franklin, the trolley left the overhead power wire 
and plunged the car into darkness. It was a strict rule to stop the 
car whenever the trolley slipped and not to proceed until the con- 
ductor had replaced it; but time was limited, so I kept rolling, 
gathering speed every second on our way down the hill. ‘Shorty’ 
was leaning back over the rear dash of the car with the trolley 
pole rope in his hand and trying in the darkness to get the grooved 
trolley wheel back on the overhead wire. 

“Every time the pole sideswiped the wire, the car lights flashed 
on for an instant. When ‘Shorty’ pulled the pole down below the 
wire for another try, darkness came again. These occasional 
flashes of light continued for several blocks before ‘Shorty’ suc- 
ceeded in replacing the wheel on the wire securely: As the dinkey 
sped down hill through the darkness, it appeared to leave the 
tracks each time we hit a level cross-street and not to settle back 
on the tracks until we were about half a block further down the 
hill. 

“Tt didn’t really leave the tracks; but due to the bucking mo- 
tion of the car-body on the tracks, seemed to do so. Finally, the 
lights came on to stay. I glanced through the glass window behind 
me and saw two white-faced, frightened passengers. They sig- 
naled to the conductor to stop the car, which was then two blocks 
short of the junction. He did so and they limped off. We proceeded 
rolling down Alvarado and made the connection on time.” 
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The obliging motorman-conductor was often errand boy. Some 
housewife would hail the car to ask the conductor to buy the fam- 
ily meat for that day and to bring it out on the next trip. This was 
a common practice which the car men were glad to do. Often 
bakers in Monterey would run out, hand the motorman a pan of 
hot rolls, and request him to deliver them to a baker in Pacific 
Grove. Then, too, the conductor never refused a passenger a ride 
for lack of fare and would stop anywhere en route to let people 
off; he would even back up to pick them up and wait for passen- 
gers who had business to transact along the way. | 

The line gradually fell into disrepair. After twenty years of 
service it was forced into bankruptcy. When the Electric Light 
and Power Company was sold, the owners did not choose to con- 
tinue the ownership of the Monterey-Pacific Grove Railway 
Company; therefore, it was allowed to die on the vine. Its suspen- 
sion marked the end of an interesting era in Pacific Grove. In 
1923, the tracks were removed; and in 1930, the Bay Rapid Tran- 
sit Company began its accommodation with bus service. Today 
cars and busses speed Pacific Grove residents over hundreds of 
miles of road. The old days are gone—so too the old grey bonnets 
—but they had their charm when old Dobbin was king of the rails. 

Railroad Transportation. William Barnes, a rhymer of the 80’s, 
advertises the Daisy Train: 


Now for a run of some hundred miles over the level track, 
Like a steed to the spur doth the engine respond 
as the lever’s pulled back. 
“A mile a minute! Can it be?” That’s what the watches say. 
For bona fide fast going just go some pleasant day 
On the Daisy Train from “Frisco,” that runs to Monterey. 


Until the appearance of the Daisy Train, the only mode of land 
travel to the Grove was by horse and buggy. Occasionally, yachts 
sailed from San Francisco and Santa Cruz with groups of people 
to attend meetings or for weekends. Sometimes from twenty to 
thirty private cruising vessels were seen in Monterey Bay and off 
Lover’s Point. In 1886, “people were agog with anticipation of 
trains,” and the Del Monte Wave also anticipates: 
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Pacific Grove will seem quite like a metropolis with trains steaming in and out, 
and a dummy plying to and from Pacific Grove—a plan adopted to materially 
benefit the “water nymphs” who enjoy the rolling billows of the briny deep. 

The Pacific Grove Review agrees: 

A railroad seems necessary to the acme of dignity befitting our magnificent 
little city, and although it will partly usurp the beauty of Ocean View Avenue, 
there is plenty left for a beautiful thoroughfare skirting the city and bay. We 
must not lose sight of our God-given advantages by neglecting and disregard- 
ing the possibility of one of the grandest driveways on the Pacific Coast which 
will not intrude upon the rights of the railroad location. 

The early settlers were “in accord” with the advantages of rail- 
road communication but submitted one proviso: “No railroad,” 
warned they, “must hide our beautiful coast-line!” 

Monterey’s first railroad service was over the eighteen and one- 
half mile narrow gauge line of the Monterey and Salinas Valley 
Railroad Company, built from Monterey and opened to Salinas 
during October 1874, and connecting with the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, which then extended from San Francisco to 
Soledad. 

In a letter written July 5, 1879, by C. C. Flagg, the railroad 
journey from Salinas to Monterey is described: 


“The ride from Salinas to Monterey is a pleasant one for its novelty. They, 
the Monterey-Salinas Valley Railroad, make no stops, except to rest the loco- 
motive or drive nails in the tires to keep them on the wheels. Sometimes a herd 
of sheep or cows monopolizes the track and disputes the right-of-way. The 
bushes rattle against the car windows, and sometimes the grade is so steep the 
front of the car is at a far different angle than the rear. After a few miles it 
winds in and out around the sandbeds of the coast. Occasionally you can 
catch glimpses of the dark blue ocean. The sand heaps and beds are covered 
with a sand cactus crowned with a rich purple blossom that is perfectly lovely. 
Then there are myriads of gold, white, and other blossoming flowers that set 
off the various shades of green with a lovely effect, so that the entire panorama 
of the journey is one of nature’s eccentric exhibitions. 


Under the name of the Monterey Extension Railroad Com- 
pany, incorporated January 6, 1888, plans were made to extend 
the branch line from Monterey through Pacific Grove to the 
mouth of Carmel River—a distance of about sixteen miles. On 
August 1, 1889, the section from Monterey through Pacific Grove 
to Lake Majella was opened for traffic but no further construc- 
tion was done. 
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Mrs. Bertha G. Fox, Southern Pacific agent in the Grove at 
the time of the opening, said that the excursion trains from San 
Francisco and along other lines which poured into Monterey and 
conveyances at Monterey station couldn’t accommodate the out- 
siders who wanted to be on hand in Pacific Grove when her first 
train arrived. 

“Officials came down and drové the golden spike,” recalled Dr. 
John L. Roberts, who lived in Seaside from 1887 until his death 
in 1949, He is remembered as the loyal citizen who spent $750 on 
postage stamps in order to correspond with the Government rela- — 
tive to establishing the Presidio at Monterey. 

E E. Weeks, incumbent agent of the Southern Pacific, writes: 


Since May 14, 1888, operations of the branch line have been entirely under the 
name of the Southern Pacific Company. The most famous train serving the 
Monterey Peninsula is the Del Monte. Exact date when it went into operation 
is not known. It was in service under the name of Del Monte Express in 1906. 
Because most of Southern Pacific’s records were destroyed in the San Fran- 
cisco fire of that year, previous history of the train is obscured. One reference 
has been located concerning the inauguration of “Del Monte Hotel Coupon 
Tickets” on November 27, 1888; and it may be that this was the date the name 
was given to the train. If so, the Del Monte can claim to be the oldest train 
operating on the Southern Pacific system. 


When the line was extended from Monterey to Pacific Grove— 
the Grove was then under the supervision of the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company with B. A. Eardley as Retreat superintendent — 
the Southern Pacific Railroad gave one hundred acres of land to 
the Methodist Church. In 1890, a roundhouse was built. For- 
merly the trains had backed from the sand dunes where they had 
gone to get sand. 

It was largely owing to David Jacks’ management that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company was induced to purchase the 
narrow gauge road with its equipment, which was disposed of in 
order to open the way for the Southern Pacific to build the broad 
gauge road from Castroville to Monterey. . 

Indebted also is Pacific Grove to the Pacific Improvement 
Company and its successor the Del Monte Properties Company. 
Mr. 5S. E B. Morse, president of the board of the latter company, 
gives a thumbnail history of the old “PI.” Company: 
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When the big four—that is, Crocker, Huntington, Stanford, and Hopkins— 
planned the building of the Central Pacific Railroad, they organized the Pacific 
Improvement Company, which in its early days was a construction company, 
and took contract for the building of the road from Sacramento east to a point 
where they should contact the building crew of the Union Pacific. . . . This 
point was Promontory, Utah, and there the golden spike was driven uniting 
the two systems and completing the transcontinental road. The Pacific Im- 
provement Company continued as a construction company in the building of 
extensions of the future Southern Pacific System. 


The Pacific Improvement Company gradually became a holding corporation. 
It was owned exactly one-fourth each by the Big Four. In it they placed the 
control of the railroad in shares of stock, and it also held all the various prop- 
erties which the builders acquired and had no direct connection with the oper- 
ation of the railroad. This included town sites, ranches, harbor lands, coal 
mines, resorts, and a great many other properties. 


Years later when the heirs of the Big Four decided to sell the control of the 
railroad to Harriman and his associates, they retained Pacific Improvement 
Company. Before this time, while still connected with the railroad, it acquired 
various properties on the Monterey Peninsula, including what is now the City 
of Pacific Grove, and the land that is known as the Del Monte Forest and the 
site of the Hotel Del Monte. 

In the 90’s there were three passenger trains a day. When the 
whistle of the incoming train was heard, the whole town rushed to 
see its arrival; and the children sold hundreds of the calla lilies, 
which at that time grew in great abundance in the open spaces 
not far from the depot, to the tourists for five cents a dozen. 

For many years the Southern Pacific Railroad Company ran 
regular Sunday excursions from San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Jose, and way stations to Pacific Grove. These excursion trains 
arrived with an average of eighteen cars and two engines. All cars 
‘were filled to capacity. These Sunday visitors scattered along 
Pacific Grove beaches and coast. According to Retreat authority, 
at no time did they disturb the peace of the little community. 
Records kept during the years these excursions were operated 
give no mention of a single arrest. Nevertheless, they were dis- 
continued at the request of churches whose members felt that 
people should not picnic on Sundays. 

In 1892, the Southern Pacific put on parlor cars. Every car con- 
tained twenty seats.and rarely were they unoccupied. Remarked 
a son of a resident of that year, “The seats were so comfortable 
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that I always grabbed one if I could; but always I’d be no more 
than settled before my mother would call out, ‘Son, give your seat 
to this lady.’ ”’ 

During the months from May to September, due to the many 
organizations connected with the Methodist Church, the trains 
were packed. A great many of the passengers got off at the rail- 
road shed, a square house open and with bench, located at the 
foot of Third Street. Indeed, so popular became the Retreat that 
reservations had to be made in advance; and in addition to its 
tents, the Pacific Improvement Company began operating large 
campgrounds at the corner of Pacific and Lighthouse, which ex- 
tended to the Southern Pacific depot. They were filled at times 
with as many as 1500 people and 100 horses. During this season 
the railroad ran three and four double-header Sunday excursion 
trains to the Grove from San Francisco for $1 a round trip. And 
only one marshal on hand! 

Now for utilities! 

Gas was first turned on in the 80’s. Records show that a few of 
the people who had gas installed in their homes extinguished the 
light by blowing it out, but otherwise there was no great excite- 
ment. 

In the 90’s the younger generation jumped at the opportunity 
to do away with kerosene. To them the eternal cleaning of lamp 
chimneys and snuffing of candles, a part of the day’s routine, was 
old-fashioned and unnecessary; but not so to their old grand- 
mothers, who looked upon electricity in the home as a new- 
fangled device and possibly one of the tools of his Satanic majesty 
to lure them to their doom. 

At least, so it seemed to the pioneers in the electric light and 
power business. They made a valiant effort to introduce elec- 
tricity into the homes. Most of the electric light companies, par- 
ticularly in small communities like Pacific Grove, had a sizable 
job of salesmanship to induce the householder to permit elec- 
tricity in her house. The electric light man was often compelled, 
in order to sell his wares, to offer the most extraordinary terms. 

Again Mr. Hill: “It was necessary to convince Grandma that 
her candles, and old-fashioned coal-oil burning Rochester lamps 
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were not efficient, convenient, or healthy. This started a pro- 


tracted argument between Grandma and the representatives of. 


the company. The company men would agree to install the elec- 
tric light and do the necessary wiring—all at company expense— 
if Grandma would only give her permission. They would promise 
that if anything unfortunate should happen as a result of the 
light— which, by the way, was an old-fashioned carbon filament 
lamp—they would come and remove the lights and all of the 
wiring at the company’s expense. The latter promise was made 
possible because the light company did the interior or house 
wiring. 

“Grandma would shake her head and say, ‘I don’t want any of 
this new-fangled lightning in my house. You can’t tell me that 
when lightning strikes the house it won’t come right in and kill 
all the people inside. Now, you run along, young man, I’m busy. 
I'll have to talk with you another day as I must put my bread in 
the oven.’”’ 

“Grandma” eventually had electricity installed in her house. 
In due time the collector came to take the money from the meter 
and found a quarter. His curiosity was aroused, and he asked 
“Grandma” if anything was wrong—how was it she had used so 
little? 

He received an amusing but somewhat charming answer, “Of 
course I like it. I’m glad I had it put in and wonder how I ever 
lived without it. Every night I turn it on to light my lamp.” 

Not only “Grandma,” but the local newspaper speaks its mind: 
In an interview with Ed. Ingram, President of the Monterey Electric Light 
and Telephone Company, we learned that our people did not want either elec- 
tric lights or telephone. We were surprised that residents of the Grove should 
not see the absolute necessity of keeping abreast with the times—every little 
town and hamlet now has electric light plants. Our City Fathers should ar- 
range for at least three or four masts to be placed in different portions of the 
Grove, which would light up and make a pedestrian’s path both safe and pleas- 
ant beneath the shadows of the pines where Luna is in a bashful mood. The 


expense of our taxpayers for electric lights would be insignificant in compari- 
son with the benefits. 


An advertisement in the Pacific Grove Review indicates the 
prevailing disposition: 
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Electric light owing to lack of demand, we now sell “Star” kerosene at $1.25 
per can. 


W.C. Littrie & Co. 


But by 1892 most of the citizens “saw the light” according to 
the Review: 
The Pacific Grove Electric Light and Power Company has been incorporated 
for the purpose of furnishing to the citizens of Pacific Grove electric lights for 
streets and buildings, the electric power for motive and manufacturing pur- 
poses. The Grovites are all for electricity. 


The first electric lights were furnished to Pacific Grove and 
Monterey by Mr. Henry A. Olmsted from a plant on Main Street . 
in Monterey. This building is now used by the Monterey Fire 
Department. The late Mr. Charles 5. Olmsted, former Vice- 
President of the Del Monte Properties Company gave a brief 
history of the Electric Light and Development Company: 


The company, known as the Monterey Light and Development Company, a 
local company, installed the first electric plant in Monterey in late 1890 or 
early 1891. Among the stockholders were Messrs. Harry Green, Ed. Ingram, 
Frank Day. The plant was installed by H. A. Olmsted and operated by him up 
to about 1903, when this company was taken over by another corporation of 
which Mr. McQuigg was the head. At this time, the old horsecar system was 
changed over to an electric line. 


The original plant was installed adjacent to the boiler room of the Herman 
Prinz lumber mill and steam was taken from the lumber mill steam plant. The 
electric plant consisted of a steam engine and two Edison Bi-Polar direct cur- 
rent generators, located about where the Ingals Tire Company is now situated. 
The original plant at first supplied lights to the business houses on Alvarado 
Street and some street lighting. Service was later extended to the lighting of 
private homes. 


About 1893, the Monterey Electric Light and Development Company put in 
their own plant and moved the engine and generators to their new site in 
Monterey and shortly thereafter installed a single phase 2200 volt A.C. gener- 
ator and extended service to Pacific Grove. A year or so later they installed 
another engine and another 200 volt A.C. generator and continued the opera- 
tion with this equipment until the plant was sold to the McQuigg interests. 


Electric lights were turned on for the first time in Pacific Grove 
March 9, 1895. Charles Tuck put up the first street light during 
the summer of 1898. He bought for twenty-five cents a huge pole 
and a 40 c.p. Watt light for the street in front of his home. 
“Tf others do not want to protect people from accidents at night, 
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I do,” he proclaimed. “At least, folks will not tumble in front of 
my house from lack of light!” 

“Charles Tuck,” said a contemporary of his, “was a good ex- 
ample of the much-occupied man of the 90’s. He was ‘Jack-of- 
all-trades.’ Believe it or not, he was City Marshal and Tax Col- 
lector at the same time. In addition, he acted as Truant Officer, 
Health Officer, Dog Catcher, and Curfew Ringer; yet with all of 
these jobs, he was a community leader. His daughter, Sue Estelle, 
was his deputy and has always worn a star.” 

Electricity was soon established in nearly every house in Pacific 
Grove and in parts of Chinatown. 

Apropos of the latter community, Mr. Hill once made a hurried 
call. He was beginning work in the electric light business and was 
often in charge at the trouble man’s desk. “One night,” he said, 
“T heard coming over the telephone from Chinatown this unusual 
request: “You ‘lectric comp’ny? This’ Chung Woo. You sabey 
Chung Woo? Skling broke.’ In Chinese English this meant there 
were no lights in Chinatown. The fuse, a piece of lead and wire, 
was a piece of string to the Chinaman. The plea continued: “You 
cum fix him jus’ now? This Chung Woo. Goo’by. Hully up.’” Mr. 
Hill did “hully up” and found a bewildered, fat little Chinaman, 
sitting on the floor and holding the broken end of a wire. 

“All things, going upwards or downwards, are in a perpetual 
flux,” said Heraclitus. Pacific Grove of now therefore, is in a 
luminous flux with her forty-five miles of streets with lights! 
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Horse car. Monterey & Pacific Grove Street Railway, 1896. Picture by courtesy of Pacific Grove Library. 
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Electric trolley car, 1902. Picture by courtesy of Rev. Mr. Barkle. 


First locomotive of narrow gauge railway to Monterey, 1874. From an old print. 


Switch engine at Monterey depot, 1906. From an old print. 


Southern Pacific engine used on Monterey—Pacific Grove run, 1896. Picture by courtesy of 
Pacific Grove Library. 
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Monterey. Jules Simoneau’s restaurant, frequented at one period 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. Jules Simoneau is standing outside by 
the door. Picture by courtesy of Isabel Hartigan. 


Horse car converted to electric trolley car. Picture by courtesy of 
Pacific Grove Library. 


Monterey-Pacific Grove Street Railway, 1895. Picture by courtesy 
of Pacific Grove Library and Mr. Harold Davis. 
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Horse car line on Central Avenue. Courtesy of Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Pacific Grove business 


street in 1901. Courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce. 


CHAPTER XVII 


In and about Main Atreet 


Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 
— GEORGE CHAPMAN 


First pioneers of Pacific Grove either walked to the fence to 
buy meat and vegetables from the Monterey tradesmen, who had 
their wagons filled with produce lined outside the gate, or awaited 
at their home the arrival of two Chinese fishermen who went by 
blowing large tin horns and calling, “Flesh flishie, flesh flishie!” 
Away into the 90’s, many of the Retreaters secured their supply 
of fish from one or the other of these Chinese peddlers. These fish 
hawkers would start from Chinatown with two to three hundred 
pounds of fresh-caught fish, carried in large bamboo rice baskets 
on a pole balanced on their shoulders. “Frequently,” said the son 
of an eighty-niner, “the fish would be alive and wriggling; so we 
really got ‘flesh flishie.’” 

In Monterey Bay always there are sardines and salmon. Dur- 
ing the salmon season, in early Retreat days, a hundred tons of 
the latter fish were caught with hook and line. At that period, 
boats were driven by sail or oar. Wilford R. Holman speaks of 
fishing experiences with his father: “It was a great sight to see 
two or three hundred sailboats skipping over the bay at one time. 
Often I saw thirty or forty whales playing and spouting. We 
caught salmon for our immediate food, but the commercial fisher- 
men caught it in large quantities. I used to watch the men split 
them into halves, salt them down in huge hogsheads and prepare 
them for shipment to Germany where they were to be cured and 
then returned to the United States.” 

A recent new and important industry in Pacific Grove is the 
National Automotive Fibers which took over the property of the 
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American Can Company on Cannery Row. This concern employs 
300 persons. 

Abalone history is definitely a part of Pacific Grove history. 
Her entire waterfront is composed of decayed abalone shells. Be- 
fore the Retreat pioneers searched for abalone, the Indians and 
Chinese had done so. They had taken literally thousands of them 
from the shore but frequently had not disturbed their breeding 
grounds. Interested only in the food angle, they had left the shells 
to disintegrate on the ground. 

The Chautauquans came in the 80’s to comb the beaches for 
abalone shell specimens. Soon followed various nationalities of 
fishermen to gather them to sell to Eastern and local markets. 
The Japanese were the first to save the shells and to make them 
into curios such as knives, forks, spoons, and the like. 

During the 80’s and 90’s in Pacific Grove environs, various aba- 
lone fishing methods were followed but foremost was the one used 
by the Japanese. They ignored the hook and chisel procedure of 
their predecessors and utilized sake-kegs with rope nets attached. 
Equipped with goggles to keep water from their eyes, they swam 
far into the ocean and dived for them,—they would spit on their 
goggles before diving for good luck. The kegs with the nets held 
their catch until they returned to the shore. Years later they went 
out in boats with mirrors attached to the sides and speared the 
abalone. Still later, they operated a diving system which was ap- 
proved by Monterey Peninsula citizens. Pop Ernest, former owner 
of the famous fish-house on Monterey Wharf, used the plan to 
supply abalone for his restaurant. 

The summer guests of the 80’s, according to old records, 
“thrived on abalone.” Green, red, and black abalone clung to sea 
mosses and rocks along the Pacific Grove coastline. Practically 
every family had one or more abalone rods which were about 
three feet long—a chisel at one end and a hook at the other; and 
men, women, and children gathered at half-tide their dinner for 
the following day. 

Abalone fishing in Pacific Grove was publicized as far away as 
Great Britain. To quote The War Cry from London in 1881: 
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On the stretches of rock-bound coast off the Pacific abalone abounds. .. . 
Much of him is found near a Chinese village in Pacific Grove, California. He 
isa flat fish, nearly oval in shape, and carries on his back a strong hard shell, 
pierced along the upper and thicker edge with a row of holes to let in the air. 
The under side of the fish has no shell but is provided with powerful suckers 
which enable him to adhere with such tenacity to the rocks in his ocean-bed 
as to render it almost impossible to break his hold... . Abalone-fishing is diffi- 
cult and dangerous work for the novice, and it does not do for even the ex- 
perienced to become careless, for carelessness is a crime of which the powerful 
shell-fish is never guilty. . . . Those who indulge in abalone-fishing provide 
themselves with a short piece of iron, resembling a crowbar, sharpened at one 
end to form a thin wedge. With this wedge, manipulated with a strong and 
skillful arm and hand, the largest abalone can be successfully dislodged and 
carried off in triumph. But woe unto the ignorant or over-hasty fisherman who 
inserts his fingers between the partly-loosened abalone and the rock, thinking 
by strength of hand alone to finish the work. Quick as lightning the fish closes 
on the fingers and presses with all his strength. ... If he be a small one, a badly- 
bruised hand may be the only result when the abalone is finally loosened, but 
if he should be a large and powerful one, there is grave danger that, unless help 
is at hand, the fisherman will be held there a prisoner, until his life ends with 
the rising tide. ... 


Abalone is rapidly disappearing from the Peninsula. “If diving 
and taking abalone from their breeding grounds is not stopped, 
they will be exterminated in a few years, > warns a present-day 
businessman of the Grove. 

The early Retreaters fished, but they did little gardening. For 
their vegetables, they would usually go to the Fence or walk the 
path through the dense woods up the hill to Jim Len’s garden. 
This garden was the largest in Monterey County and covered the 
area of the present high school grounds. “Huckleberries,” said 
Auditor Edwin Cope, “in Jim Len’s famous garden were particu- 
larly enticing to the teen-ager of my time. They were large and 
Juicy; and several of us boys would squeeze between the vines, try 
to keep hidden—stolen fruit to us was the sweetest—and gener- 
ously help ourselves and then run. Once Jim Len caught us and 
chased us out. We ran like mad, and from then on found safer 
locations for daytime picking. But his berries were tops and when 
he wasn’t looking we took a few tastes.” Jim Len eventually dis- 
continued his garden and married a white woman who was a Sal- 
vation Army leader. 
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The summer of 1876, a one-room shop, the first of its kind in 
Pacific Grove, advertised “Prepared Hot Dishes” and like its 
neighbors wore a canvas top with wooden sides. From sunrise to 
sunset it was open to the public. Housewives found themselves, 
if they went about noon, in a “knock down, drag out” mob. 
Everyone was trying to reach the counter first. “One woman,” 
according to a witness, “used a book as a prod to push her way 
through the crowd!” This shop along with the other tents was 
disrobed for the winter and redressed for the summer. The task 
of taking charge of all tent equipment was for several years in 
charge of George Bowman. 

Soon businessmen entered the precincts of the Retreat grounds. 
The Handbook of Monterey, 1876, mentions a few stores in close 
proximity to the camp; but these were summer affairs—tent 
stores to be taken down at the close of the season. A laundry, a 
two-story building with a washhouse close by, run by the China- 
man All Gall, was located below the campgrounds. All Gall sud- 
denly disappeared and the consensus of opinion was that “he had 
been disposed of in the nearby well which furnished water for his 
wash.” Hop Lee and later Sing Lee took over the management of 
the laundry. Sing Lee, while collecting or delivering the wash, 
would hum a sort of jargon as he rode along in his spring wagon 
drawn by a scraggly-looking horse. After six or seven years of 
trudging here and there, Sing Lee closed his shop. 

Stores run throughout the entire year in Pacific Grove were not 
established before 1878. A photograph taken in 1879 by C. W. J. 
Johnson of Monterey shows a handful of shops on Light House 
Road: Seaside Drug Store was one of them. It was managed for 
Dr. J. P. E. Heintz by a Mrs. Glass. This Seaside Drug Store was 
a place where you “would always find a large and select stock of 
pure drugs and chemicals, patent medicines, chest protectors.” 
The sundries in Heintz’s store could not be truly listed—besides, 
only a research student or erudite scholar would give his time to 
reading such a list. They ranged indiscriminately from drugs, 
sodas, to affectionate advice. 

A comprehensive advertisement in the Del Monte Wave: 
“Arctic Soda Fountain and Mineral Water. . . . Siphons filled to 
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order... . Eye glasses and spectacles. . . . Prescriptions carefully 
compounded.” Farther up the road were FE H. Ray’s Hardware 
Store; Family Groceries— Fishing Tackle and Candy; New Store 
— Groceries, Provisions, Fruits; Grove Land Office; C. E. Buf- 
fum’s— The People’s Market; and the store owned by J.B. Norton. 

Mr. Norton, a grocer in Monterey, obtained the first concession 
from the Retreat Association for the sale of groceries within its 
jurisdiction. He, like all other caterers, had stopped his wagon at 
the fence to await the buying interests of the Retreaters. For a 
couple of years, he kept his store open only during summer | 
months. His lengthy notice ran in the Del Monte Wave: “J. B. 
Norton, Dealer in Groceries, Provisions, Crockery. ... A store 
with everything for everybody.” It was well patronized and Mr. 
Norton was for the most part promptly paid—people had to pay 
their bills in the 80’s or be publicly censured. The local paper 
notifies: 


All parties indebted to the undersigned are requested to call and settle their 


accounts. 
J.B. Norton 


And greetings such as “Man is made of dust. Dust SETTLES. 
Be a man.” were posted in some of the shops. 

Approximately at this date, on upper Grand Avenue, a Post 
Office—a room with a mailbag,—an Express Office, a Curio Shop, 
and a Real Estate Office were open but only for summer trade. 

“Another year of growth!” proclaimed the Del Monte Wave 
of 1884. By 1885 the press is anticipatory: 

Little birds prophesy wonderful things for the next few years to accomplish in 
Pacific Grove. 

The Pacific Improvement Company set sections apart for busi- 
ness property with certain restrictions and the “request that the 
use of tobacco in any form shall not be allowed to be sold.” Soon 
there were under way six new business buildings “where one 
might buy so much or so little as he chose of any article usually 
found in other towns—except intoxicating drinks.” 

In 1887, the Wave proudly asks: 


Who would have thought that we should have a business street at the Grove, 
and that even furniture and groceries and most of the needed things for house- 
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hold use should have been so conveniently got as at present and this, too, with- 
out disturbing the general character of our daily lives and duties? 

Cypress Johnson had “the best quality of meat constantly on 
hand.” A sign on his side-wall read: “Those who expect to rate as 
gentlemen will kindly not expectorate on the floor.” E] Carmelo 
Bakery, run by A. Berg, supplied a large portion of bakery goods 
for many years to residents of the entire peninsula and sold Ger- 
man Milk Bread—13 ten-cent loaves $1—and American Bread— 
30 five-cent loaves $1. His cakes were not the ordinary vulgar- 
looking cakes that you might see in the windows of an ‘ordinary’ 
shop but the kind that fell comfortably into a huge brown respect- 
able paper bag such as no university professor need be ashamed 
to be seen carrying.” 

“There was, if I remember correctly,” said a daughter of a Re- 
treat visitor of that time, “a clerk in Berg’s store who had the 
funny habit of closing his lips tight and blowing air through his 
nose in a manner which might be described as the reverse action 
of sniffing; and simultaneously he would place the first finger of 
his right hand, slightly crooked, against the side of his large nose 
and would nearly always preface his remarks with, ‘Doesn’t that 
smell good?’ ” 

During the 80’s some of the butchers, bakers, and grocers not 
only sold their ware, their meat, their bread and rolls, their vege- 
tables and fruits from their store but closed their stores for an 
hour or two in order to peddle their foodstuff from door to door 
throughout the Grove. They often used a ticket system and would 
stop wherever they saw their ticket; sometimes it would be tied to 
a large market basket along with other tickets, and near the 
basket they would find the exact change for each purchase in a 
tin can. They would leave the order requested, take the money 
left for them and move on. 

B. A. Eardley’s advertisement often covered a full page. “Buy 
a home in the Queen of Seaside Resorts. .. .”” When he took L. E. 
Appleton for a partner and they advertised “genuine bargains— 
low rate of interest on deferred payments” two newspaper pages 
weekly announced their lots. Mr. Appleton had the habit of 
~ washing his hands in the air when talking. Said one of his cus- 
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tomers, “He would speak of a desirable lot and then up near his 
face would go his hands and the washing process would continue 
until he finished his sales talk.” 

Stores grew up almost over night in the piney paradise by 
Monterey Bay. D. W. Lloyd’s sign in gilt letters read: ““Wholesale 
and Retail Dealer in Groceries, Fruits, etc.” His daughter, Mrs. 
Mabel Dinkelspiel, said, “When my father opened his grocery 
store, he was restricted to sell only bread, fruit, and vegetables. 
Later he was given permission to add other produce in demand.” 
Mr. Lloyd was considered “a comfortable citizen with whom to © 
live.” “Citizens say,” the Pacific Grove Review complimented, 
“among our successful establishments there are none which pos- 
sess within themselves more go-ahead activeness.” 

Harvey Garber, the village smithy, “did also wagon painting 
below Mammoth Stables” —his old shop became the Steinmetz 
Welding Shop and in it you will see the individual stamp of Mr. 
Garber’s hand: the uneven floor burned and worn from his black- 
smithing and the deep prints made by animal footsteps. 

Now for a few of Garber’s contemporaries! John Gray was a 
busy carpenter—“his wages averaged $1.25 per day”; Carnall 
Hopkins Company was “always at your service” in real estate; 
the Avenue Store sold “Cala. Tropical Fruits,” and T. W. Cook, 
Agent for PI. Company, gave “Fair and square dealings to parties 
seeking investment” and his horse “was always well groomed and 
his conveyance shiny.” 

The Reverend Mr. Frederick Holmes of the Episcopal Church 
acted as part owner of Rawlin’s Feed Store, but his congregation 
felt that his time should not be divided between the duties of a 
rector and those of a businessman; so he accommodatingly sold 
his share to Ben Barber. 

Wm. H. Rawling and Company offered wood, coal, hay, feed, 
and informed the public: “ ‘Live and let live’ shall be our motto.” 
EB. Palmer bought him out several years later. 

A man by the name of Smith opened a curio store. In front of 
the entrance was the trunk of a pine tree about twenty feet high. 
Over this trunk he had glued hundreds of abalone shells as closely 
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together as possible. To inquisitive tourists he would say, “That is 
one of the trees on which abalone grow.” 

Mr. Tom Work had for one of his first business interests a feed 
store and woodyard. “A dream come true” it was to him. “Look- 
ing back to the summer of 1885,” to quote him, “my first visit to 
the Grove, I liked the beautiful trees that grew everywhere, even 
down to the bay shore. There were a few small business places on 
Lighthouse Avenue. In walking around I contacted a man who 
was fixing up some tents on Sixteenth Street. I had a long chat 
with him. He said, “This little village is the finest place in the 
United States.’ I heartily agreed with him and promised myself 
I would return to it some day to locate. I kept my word. I returned 
two years later and engaged in my first business venture. Pacific 
Grove was being well managed by the Methodists. Their influ- 
ence through all the years has made it a better place to live in.” 

“Tom had good luck with his feed store,” said a friend of his. 
“He delivered a lot of hay. Usually he unloaded it in the yard and 
drove away. One day it wasn’t so easy. Horace Wilson had just 
taken up residence in Pacific Grove. Wilson became one of the 
city’s prominent citizens and donators but he believed that a man 
should work for what he got. Tom was not made an exception. He 
had just left a load of hay near Wilson’s barn and was riding away 
when he was ordered to return. ‘Wilson,’ said Tom, ‘made me 
pitchfork every bit of that hay into his hayloft. He said he would 
not consider the transaction completed otherwise. It took me a 
good share of the morning to deliver that one load of hay.’ ” 

The same children met in the same places for amusement day 
after day in early Pacific Grove. One of Mr. Work’s boyhood com- 
panions was Mr. £. Cooke Smith. They were much together and, 
as the story goes, together they courted the same girl, a teacher in 
the mountains near Salinas. Every Saturday night, Tom Work 
and “Cooky” Smith set out for a dance near Salinas which they 
knew she would attend. They were returning one early morning, 
riding in an old buckboard when a large bobcat dashed out from 
the bushes and ran in front of their horses. The startled horses 
started running. Mr. Work was thinking that this was a good 
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time to get rid of Mr. Smith, and Mr. Smith was thinking that 
this was a good time to get rid of Mr. Work when the horse 
stopped suddenly; and they were both thrown out. They got up, 
shook the sand from their clothes, and saw that the horse had 
gone far ahead; so they started walking—still together. They were 
twenty miles from home and had time to cool off. Mr. Work mar- 
ried the girl; but the two men continued the intimate friendship, 
started in their ladhood, until Mr. Smith’s recent death. 

“Main Street, Light House Road, in its beginning was a score 
of shops and establishments and mixed with them a house or two, 
meek cottages, and a few larger, more comfortable symbols of | 
prosperity,” said a Retreater’s son. “Through my father’s shop 
window I looked out on passing carriages and wagons, ladies in 
long dresses, and enterprising mustached men. Occasionally a 
grocery store window showed a stalk of bananas, often black; and 
seated near the lettuce leaves a cat, too timid to venture forth 
into the circle of the Retreat. The feed store windows were often 
opaque with bran. Kitchen knives gleamed from the window of a 
hardware store where barrels of nails and a cluster of axes at the 
entrance projected a frankly metallic atmosphere. A pile of tooth 
brushes and some teething rings might be the current display of 
a drug store. Somewhere along the street, a broad-beamed grocer, 
arrayed in apron, pink arm garters, and a high collar but minus 
a tie, would be bent over a consignment of apples or potatoes.” 

J. EK Gosbey owned the first shoe store—“Pioneer Boot and 
Shoe Store together with a large line of Rubber Goods.” J. Elliot 
had a lot of “wonderful one-hoss shays” in the backyard of this 
boot and shoemaker shop; W. H. Hollenbeck, “the cordial insur- 
ance and real estate man,” ran- the first real cigar store. The cus- 
tomary real estate office of that day is described as “a room with 
rickety wooden chairs lining the walls, bare board floors, a few 
magazines.” Here clients pondered the matter of buying a lot. 
They could buy only 30 by 60-foot lots for tents but were some- 
times sold stable lots—most of them above Lighthouse. Stable 
lots were measured by the Spanish vara. The weather-beaten 
Johnson Stable on Cedar and Short streets, now used for storage, 
is a survivor of this practice. H. W. Briggs would serve them as 
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“a conveyancer and insurance agent,” and later they would, per- 
haps, consult Murrey and Ferris, house painters, whose sign read: 
“Grainers, Kalsominers, Good Material! Good Work!” 

Aylesworth’s Candy Factory, “the place to get strictly fresh 
candy,” drew everyone with its smells of peppermint and roasting 
peanuts. Debate that rivaled that of the United Nations in scope 
and volume flowed on at Aylesworth’s while children, their pen- 
nies tied in handkerchiefs, lingered long at the candy counter— 
“sometimes a half-hour would pass before a confection suited to 
their taste was found.” The solvency of their weekly allowance 
had much to do with what candy to buy, of course. 

Mr. Aylesworth, standing with arms akimbo back of the 
counter, would smile patiently while they were conferring with 
one another to decide whether the purchase would be a stock of 
rope-licorice, heart-shaped wax gum with a rose on top, chocolate 
drops, or nothing. Dairyman Dodge said, “Aylesworth closed his 
shop in 1890. The canvas that had been over his kitchen, I bought 
to use as a tent.” 

The Central Meat Market, run first by Ingram Brothers, 
opened the year that William McKinley became President and 
has been in continuous operation ever since. It has several times 
changed hands and location but never its name. Guy Getz, a for- 
mer owner, came to the Grove in 1893 and worked in the Bay 
City Market. He bought the Central Market and was “popular 
butcher” for many years. “Bob” Getz, the present owner, serves 
his customers “‘the best of meat” and throws in a smile. A. Pell 
also ran a meat market and advertised “Daily Fresh Meats.” 
Slate could be found at S. EK Baker’s; Milliner and Modiste Mrs. 
G. A. Baker had a complete line of fancy goods. Then there was 
Winston’s Bakery where a prospective buyer heard the noisy 
parrot before he saw “the best of bread and rolls.” 

“Like a mining camp,” is the way Light House Road business 
district is described by a man who saw it in its earliest years. “It 
had flimsy, temporary-looking buildings, ruts and trails for 
streets.” Soon, however, shacks and canvas were replaced by more 
substantial constructions. In 1887, Charles K. Tuttle opened the 
first model drug store in Pacific Grove. It was considered “the 
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neatest pharmacy in the entire county” and possessed a fine soda 
fountain. Mr. Tuttle’s window display was urbanely fashionable 
—elaborate vases with red coloring in the bottom, deep yellow or 
bright green in the upper portion, and a gas jet so placed that the 
colors would be intensiffred from the street. He sold ruled paper, 
perfumery, steel pens, nice red blotting-paper, and other things 
too numerous to mention —all looking so peaceful and good. 

Near the drug store was a bronze fountain with a trough for 
horses. Observing people said that horses stood for hours at the 
hitching post while their drivers chatted with Tuttle or watched 
his pet canary as it flew merrily about the room. Commented 
Publisher Hoole: “Tuttle had his store in a one-room building 
which he rebuilt into a two-story structure. He did a good busi- 
ness, was a good friend, and loved children. When Mothers 
brought their babies to his store, he’d ignore his customers and 
play with the children. People dropped in as much to chat with 
the sympathetic owner as to pick up a drug. His store was really 
an institution.” 

Mr. Tuttle’s drug store had the first telephone office in Pacific 
Grove and the second telephone—an earlier one, established in 
1874, was disconnected in 1875, a year before the opening of the 
Methodist Seaside Retreat. D. D. Muir, Commercial Manager 
of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Office in Monterey, un- 
earthed the following information: 


In 1874, a telephone line owned by A. B. Gunzendorfer connected two stores 
and two residences in Monterey and Pacific Grove—the stores and one resi- 
dence were in Monterey; and the other residence was the temporary home in 
the pines of Pacific Grove owned by Reverend W. S. Ross, the Grove’s first 
citizen. 


June 12, 1896, a central switchboard was installed in Monterey to serve fifty- 
six customers in Pacific Grove, Monterey, and Del Monte. At this time, the 
representatives of the telephone company stated that the first telephone would 
cost one dollar per month but that as soon as a considerable number were in- 
stalled, they would be furnished for fifty cents a month. 

Long distance lines reached Chicago in 1892. Gradually, tele- 
phone scientists solved the technical difficulties of transmitting 
speech as far as the Pacific Coast—they spanned the miles from 
New York to San Francisco by 1920. Over the years there has 
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been a remarkable reduction in long distance rates. In 1917—a 
record records—a guest of the Pacific Grove Hotel talked with 
her husband in New York City and paid $16.50 for three minutes 
of conversation. Today a like call would cost $2.50! 

Stores were rapidly filling in the open spaces in the business 
area: G. W. Hawes for paints; George Moran for carpentry; the 
“Gem” Cash Store. The owner kept molasses in a barrel, cookies 
in bulk, bolts of print goods on a shelf, a rack of horse collars 
hanging from the ceiling, and a big glass dome on the counter to 
cover the round of Cheddar cheese from which generous samples 
were freely given. D. A. Dryden, furniture, “who would keep 
all the stock the trade would demand”; Charles Brown, tailor 
shop; Pacific Grove Laundry —“Remember the Place, Jim Jim, 
Proprietor.” In the late 90’s Jim was married. He had paid $1500 
for his bride. The wedding took place in front of the laundry. 
“Pacific Grove attended,” said the local paper. 

A barber shop came to the Grove in 1889. Pacific Grove Review 
announced it: 


Just opened. If you would have a clean shave or an artistic hair cut give W. H. 
Varien a call. He is the most expert tonsorial artist on the coast. 


“Speaking of Varien’s barber shop,” said W. H. Dodge, “I met 
Bill on the street just before he opened it and he asked me if I 
thought it would pay. I said that I thought not. 

“Why not?’ questioned Bill. 

“Look around,’ said I, ‘and you will notice that all the men in 
town let their beards grow and the women cut the men’s hair.’ 

“T saw him a few days after he opened his shop and he said, 
“You are absolutely right. I may be the first male barber in town, 
but I have a lot of women in competition. The wife does cut her 
husband’s hair.’ ”’ 

The first music store in the Grove was conducted by a Mrs. 
Carrington, who had received a musical education in England. 
Her studio walls were covered with programs and pictures of 
noted music masters. Many of the Pacific Grove children took 
their first piano lesson from her. Her pupils loved her. She always 
had a cookie with a raisin sitting on top of it or lemon drops or 
marshmallow bananas for the ones who practiced their scales 
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faithfully. Many women of Pacific Grove today are stanchions of 
symphony orchestras and community concerts, but “Mother 
Carrington” over fifty years ago worked equally hard to foster 
music in the then little Grove. 

Holman’s Department Store, the largest store on the Pacific 
Coast between San Francisco and Los Angeles, had its roots in 
the dry goods store of G. W. Towle, Jr. Mr. Towle’s store ranked 
“the most attractive, enterprising, and popular house on the 
Coast.” A Towle display-window of 1890 is remembered by one of 
the store’s customers: “Ox blue shade oxfords with bulldog toes 
and suit draped on a dummy which looked like a corpse with 
painted cheeks.” Those responding to its lure were often per- 
suaded by an alpaca-coated clerk to buy a bowler or “an out- 
spreading pique collar which showed mauve daisies on saffron 
ground.” 

In 1891, the year of President Harrison’s visit to the Grove, 
R. Luther Holman bought the store. To quote his son, Wilford R. 
Holman: “Father was in Sacramento and engaged in the whole- 
sale hardware and implement business under the name of Hol- 
man-Stanton Company, now known as Thompson and Diggs. 
He liked Monterey Peninsula climate and surroundings so well 
that he sold his interest to the Thompson Brothers and moved to 
Pacific Grove in 1888. Shortly after his arrival in the Grove, he 
started the building material business—hauling, trucking, etc. 
Unfortunately, after erecting his buildings, buying his equipment 
and getting a good start, he was not permitted to operate because 
of certain regulations existing. He sold out and in 1891 bought 
out Jenkins and went into business with Towle. The store was 
assessed for $1,580 and $1,400 was asked on consignment. In 
1891, Towle rushed to the Klondyke and sold his interest to 
father, who immediately changed the name of the store to “Popu- 
lar’; and so it remained until 1924 when the business was incor- 
porated as Holman’s Department Store.” 

Old-time residents remember Mr. Luther Holman’s riding to 
and from work on his bicycle, his beard flowing in the breeze. His 
son paid tribute to the old “general store,” as exemplified by the 
career of Luther Holman in Pacific Grove, in Ghost Town News 
Western Magazine: 
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Most of the modern department stores, particularly in the West, have their 
roots in the old “general store.” Holman’s is no exception to this rule. It would 
be difficult to estimate to what extent these general stores have influenced the 
life and tenor of today’s business and social activities. It was a healthful and 
invigorating influence, and we owe them a far greater debt of gratitude than 
most people realize. 


Although the history of Holman’s Pacific Grove store of today dates back to 
1891, much of its present prosperity and influence is directly traceable to the - 
humble general store which R. L. Holman started. There, like thousands of 
other successful merchants, he received a schooling in the fine art of merchan- 
dising—a schooling which appears to have been particularly a function of 
general stores. 


Mr. Luther Holman was more than the owner of a store. When 
the need of a city trustee was felt in 1904, he was asked to accept 
the responsibility. Pacific Grove Review said of him: 


Mr. Holman is a staid, reliable, capable. business man, who has helped to make 
up our standard for a number of years past... . He has the welfare of the city 
keenly alive in him.... 


Mr. Holman ran, but the vote was a tie with his friend Mr. 
Buffum; so neither man would accept the position. 

In 1905, he turned over his establishment to his two sons, Wil- 
ford and Clarence. The latter withdrew a short time later and 
Wilford Holman took over the management. 

In 1924, Mr. Holman moved his merchandise from the Grove 
Theater site to the store’s present location; and the firm was in- 
corporated under the name of Holman’s Department Store. “At 
the time the present building, consisting of three floors, was con- 
structed,” comments Vernon E Hurd, General Manager of the 
store, “a representative of one of the largest credit bureaus re- 
marked that he considered the building ‘Holman’s folly’ since a 
tremendous building located in a small community seemed to be 
entirely out of proportion. It has, however, proved the far-sighted- 
ness of Mr. Holman.” 

Holman’s store has become more than a store; it has become a 
tradition throughout California and in other parts of the world. 
Have a look at its 1889 prices! Bed springs sold for $1.50. Rock- 
ing chairs were $1.20. Irish lace curtains went for 98c a pair. 
Clothes pins were a penny a dozen. Ham was a dime a pound. 
Men’s white dress shirts set Grandpa back 48c. Having bought 
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himself a shirt, he could get a new suit with red piping on the 
lapels for $3.60. Suspenders were 9c. And for one dollar Grandpa 
could buy a derby to top his ensemble. For the small sum of 
$31.50 he could forget his woes of earning $12.00 a week and sit 
down to play his own parlor organ. 

Many new stores took root in the 90’s, and many old ones 
either moved to other locations or changed hands: T. A. Work’s 
new hardware store—“modern in every detail”; Rickhart Bros. 
Sanitary Plumbing; C. J. Moyes’ carriage factory “where old rigs 
were taken at their value in part payment for new ones’’—its suc- 
cessor, a jam-packed second-hand store, Noah’s Ark, owned and — 
run for the last twenty-one years by Mr. W. C. Brooks, still has 
Mr. Moyes’ anvil block, some of the marks left by his chimney 
and four-by-twelve bellows, and splotches of caked varnish which 
came from the cleaning of brushes used by him for applying paint 
—_he evidently banged them against a nearby door; Philip Oyer 
& J. R. Patrick Lumber Company; ©’Brien & Pierce Plumbing 
Establishment; a shop near the bathhouse with candy and curios 
for sale—‘‘the owner is said to have been David Jacks”; N. R. 
Sprague, the painter—“‘his paints were always fresh and of every 
color”: E. B. Lewis Jewelry Store, which stood for over fifteen 
years on one spot; Soderer Brothers Soda Fountain “where one 
got for anickel a heaping glass of delicious ice cream soda in flavor 
desired” —the huge heavy glass narrowed at the bottom to fit into 
a metallic container, bulged at the center, and spread at the top; 
E. E. Beebe Furniture Store— “the attendants were always cour- 
teous and the customers never felt under obligations to purchase”; 
C. W Price Photograph Studio—his pictures tell much of the early 
history of Pacific Grove; the Clark Shell Store—‘“‘shells of all de- 
scriptions made into vehicles of beauty and service”; E. J. Moyes’ 
Hardware Store—he weekly advertised Mechanics and Giant 
Powder; Miss Emilie Hessel’s shop where “dressmaking was done 
on short notice”; and W. W. Smith’s “Shaving Parlors— Canary 
Birds for Sale.” 

Thomas Cope established a business in plumbing and tinware 
in 1893 and made “any kind of cooking utensil you desired.” 
Pacific Grove Review said of him: 
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Thomas Cope is a square shooter, a highly respected gentleman. 

For seven years his store was located at the present site of the 
Scotch Bakery, but for over fifty years it has stood where it now 
stands. 

Gale Brothers Groceries urged citizens: “Don’t die before you 
drink a cup of delicious and exhilarating Royal Dutch Cocoa from 
Gale Brothers.” Said the son of a contemporary of theirs, “Gale 
Brothers’ trade was so heavy that at times they were money- 
flush. Beanie would say to Jeanie, ‘Some day we'll be wearing 
diamonds on our shirt-tails.’ ” 

In 1896, Will E. Wright owned and operated a hardware store. 
In due time he took his son Roy for a partner. Young Roy revolu- 
tionized the hardware game. In 1912, he bought the business from 
his father; and about the first thing he did was to buy a single- 
cylinder Oldsmobile and initiate the first automobile delivery 
service in Pacific Grove. “Occasionally,” said he, “the old girl 
would backfire and there would be a run-away if a horse and 
buggy happened to be near; but the idea caught on.” The Wright 
store “has everything” —hardware, fishing tackle, paint, radios, 
and cooking utensils. It has moved five times and is now across 
the street a block above its original site. Said the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald: 

“By Golly, ’ve Got It If I Can Find It,”—a long caption but that he is 
dubbed; and it suits Roy Wright as none other so completely would. 

Whether it is a kerosene lamp, a five-tined pitchfork, or a barn-sized mail box, 
seasoned shoppers know that Roy, “By Golly,” Wright’s Store of Three Won- 
ders will produce results. 

A few of the business houses established before 1900 were repre- 
sented in a program given by the Ladies’ Guild of the Episcopal 
Church. The Pacific Grove Review editor attended it: 

THE BUSINESS HOUSES 
As Seen Through 
THE MERCHANT’S CARNIVAL 
Nearly all of Pacific Grove’s business men were represented by handsome 
young ladies appropriately costumed to advertise the various firms. 


E. B. Lewis, the jeweler, had his representative decorated with specimens of 
the jeweler’s art. 


J.B. Norton, C. E. Tuck, Wm. Orchard, and H. M. Richardson had their girls 
profusely decorated with samples of fruit. 
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Gould’s Curio Store had an Indian Maiden surrounded by rare specimens of 
Indian handiwork. 

The firms of Thos. Cope and Ryan & Chase had representatives profusely 
decorated with an assortment of tinware. 

The Eagle Pharmacy girl wore a mortar and pestle cap, a girdle of bunion 
plasters, and her dress was ornamented with passementeries of pill boxes and 
bottles of perfume. 

The hands of the girl from the Woman’s Exchange were filled with nice tooth- 
some dainties. 

The Central Market was ably represented by a lass in butcher’s Jacket and 
apron, who, with butcher knife in hand and steel at her side, poetically de- 
scribed the succulent beef steak and famous sausage “all wool and a yard wide” 
and sold by the pound. 

Jim Jim was represented by a girl dressed a la Chinaman from pigtail to pedal 
coverings. 

The dry goods firm of Towle and Holman was eulogized in song. 

Culp Brothers adorned their representative with toys. 

Miss M. Bolle, the charming milliner, had two band-boxes on the stage, which 
when uncovered displayed two beautiful young ladies in all the glories of the 
milliner’s art. 

A dialogue called attention to A. J. Steiner, the grocer, in animated conversa- 
tion between two girls relative to the superior qualities of Phoenix flour. 

The millinery emporium of Miss E. J. Hessell was beautifully represented in a 
pantomime, “The Wedding.” Miss Rena Willey was the maid of honor, Laura 
Getz the bride, and Cecil Gretter, the popular pill pounder of the Eagle Phar- 
macy, was the bridegroom. 

The Pacific Grove Review was in evidence. A girl, gracefully ornamented with 
copies of the Review, was very effective. 

One of the principal features of the evening’s entertainment was the scarf drill 
by Mrs. Cecil Gretter, Mrs. C. McFaddin, Mrs. McDowell, Mrs. H. Patrick, 
Miss Elsie Ellis, Mrs. Mayme Richardson and Mrs. Pierce. 

Characteristics of the Pacific Improvement Company were graphically por- 
trayed by Mrs. T: A. Work, Mrs. W. H. Varien, and Harry Chamberlain. 

The program closed with a grand march—an interesting spectacle as they all 
went through the complicated figures of the march, gyrating, intertwining and 
countermarching. 


Earliest pioneer citizens of Pacific Grove who live largely in a 
world that is almost forgotten may on occasions be nostalgic for 
the days when they shopped at the fence; but that experience is 
fast becoming to them somewhat of an American legend, and they 
are content to try to preserve smaller portions of its mellow, 
haunting flavor. Advertisements alone show much Grove prog- 
ress. Holman’s Department Store on July 4, 1950, used its news- 
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paper space for a large picture in color of the American Flag and 


a challenge: LET FREEDOM RING! 


What greater tribute can be paid a great nation that has stood invincible in a 
chaotic world for two hundred years than the Faith and Hope of its people! 
America— where all races, classes and creeds voice in unison their thanks for 
their Birthright of Freedom, Equality, and Liberty. 


Let’s make this 174th Anniversary of Independence a rededication of the prin- 
ciples that have made America great. 


Restaurants as well as stores found their niches in the piney 
paradise. The first public restaurant was managed during August 
of 1875 by R. C. Worms. It was a commodious building thirty- 
three by ninety feet and placed but a short distance from the 
congregational ground. For several years this eating place under 
different management gave summer service. Over its door hung 
a huge wooden sign: “Feeding place run on the ticket system. 
Come early if you want a seat.” 

Monterey’s Argus announces in 1881: “Dooling’s Restaurant 
near the Parlor.” Letters and diaries written during that period 
state that it was well patronized. “Lines of people coming from 
Sunday morning service flooded the place and the last to eat were 
fortunate to get even the neck of a chicken.” 

Five years later, the Pacific Improvement Company built a 

larger restaurant. The Del Monte Wave of February 27, 1886, 
draws attention to it: 
The restaurant was opened February 18, hereafter to be kept open throughout 
the year. Mr. Louis Shaufel is the proprietor. .. . It has a seating capacity for 
450. ... No pains are spared to make patrons satisfied... . Rates: Board per 
week $6.50; three meal ticket $1.00; single meal ticket 50 cents. .. . We com- 
mend his culinary art. 

An Eating Room, run by Greeks, was well patronized during 
1889; and P H. Baden’s ready-cooked food shop at this time 
served a “well-balanced dinner.” Said one of his guests, “He liked 
to dish it out, and the diners liked to tuck it away.”’ When Tent 
City was discontinued in the late 90’s by request of the property 
owners who wanted to rent their cottages at a higher rate, Mr. 
Baden closed his shop. 

Said Clarence Siddall, especially remembered for his cafeteria 
in Monterey: “There were no lasting eating places in the Grove 
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before 1910. When I opened my coffee shop near the year 1900, 
there was only one other place to eat and that was a bakery run 
by the Sabine sisters. A few years later I opened a chop house.” 

A typical menu read: 

Roast Duck 
Apple Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Rolls 
Pie 

All this for fifteen cents! 

Eventually a Post Office became a necessity; therefore, it was 
“approved.” When Pacific Grove was in swaddling clothes, the 
mail was distributed by one of the ground superintendents from 
the platform in front of the old Parlor. A wagon came daily from 
Monterey with the huge mail bag, and everyone got as close to it 
as was humanly possible to answer “here” to his name. The Del 
Monte Wave of 1885 anticipates Grove independence: 


Dame Rumor manifests her usual interest in the things to be and not to be. 
The report is current that the Grove is soon to shake off its allegiance to Mon- 
terey, and with Uncle Sam’s permission, have its own post office. 

On February 5, 1886, a one-room building next to Lloyd’s Vege- 
table Store became Pacific Grove’s first post office. The Chief 
Inspector, Washington, D.C., 1949, states: 


The position of postmaster was tendered to Willis B. Joyce; Mr. Joyce, how- 
ever, declined and John B. Norton, appointed May 21, 1886, was the first 
postmaster. 

Records indicate that the office was discontinued on July 16, 1886, and re- 
established on January 6, 1887, when Robert 'C. Mitchell was appointed post- 
master. 

The temporary closing of the office was presumably due to the 
fact that the volume of stamps did not meet expectations. To 
continue with the Chief Inspector’s information: 

Mr. Mitchell was succeeded by E. B. Dangerfield, 1894; Charlie G. Chamber- 
lain, 1898; and Madison R. Stansbury 1906. | 

In 1906, the Pacific Grove Post Office occupied a large room on 
Forest Avenue. Mr. James Harper, Sr., was made the official in 
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charge. Then followed Elgin C. Hurlbert, 1914; James Harper 
(Acting), 1923; James Harper, 1924; Franklin W. Varien (Acting), 
1926; Forrest E. Paul (Acting), 1926-33; Louis E. Clay (Acting), 
1934; Louis E. Clay, 1935; John Orchard, who has been forty- 
three years in Pacific Grove postal service (Acting), 1949; John 
Orchard, 1950- 

In 1938, after four years of effort on the part of federal officials, 
community and service organizations, businessmen and city ad- 
ministrators, the Forest Avenue post office moved into a $54,000 
building of Monterey type. The four huge eucalyptus trees, add- 
ing dignity and beauty to its approach, were at first scheduled to 
be removed; but a protest arose, and after much discussion, they 
were left undisturbed to stand like sentinels at the entrance. 

No organization contributes more to the general welfare of 
Pacific Grove then does her Chamber of Commerce. It started 
in the late 90’s as a Board of Trade. The minutes of the Board, 
February 15, 1915, state: “When the Board met in regular ses- 
sion with Edward Simpson presiding, a motion was made by 
R. H. McKaigh ‘that it be the sense of this body that its name 
be changed to Pacific Grove Chamber of Commerce and be incor- 
porated under State laws.’ Mr. Simpson was elected President; 
N.B. Burlingame, Vice-President; R. M. Fitzsimmons, Secretary; 
and E. C. Smith, Treasurer of the new organization. A committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws was appointed, consisting of R. 
McKaigh, C. Norton, D. Freeman, and Joseph Harper.” 

The local paper of 1938 reported that the Chamber of Com- 
merce would move out of the octagon-shaped structure to its new 
quarters and that a lot of excitement was occasioned by not 
knowing what to do with the old building, which for many years 
was the clubhouse for the Roque and Pinochle club members. 
Some people wanted it moved to a nearby place for pinochle 
tournaments, but the Museum Board had already sold it; so, the 
article concluded, “this venerable building became a Fort Sumter 
of a second Civil War.” 

Two men, Edward “Casey” Simpson and A. “Gus” Jochmus, 
are inseparable with the growth of Pacific Grove Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Simpson helped to lay the foundation for its sub- 
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sequent growth; Mr. Jochmus promoted the town’s economic, 
commercial, industrial, and social welfare in later years. Both 
men had hobbies: Mr. Jochmus collected antiques—particularly, 
napkin rings; and Mr. Simpson wrote yards of poetry —his origi- 
nal Christmas cards, telling in rhyme the Grove social events, 
were the talk of the town. 

The Pacific Grove Chamber of Commerce is now merged with 
the Monterey Chamber of Commerce to become the Monterey 
Peninsula Chamber of Commerce but retains a branch office in 
Pacific Grove. 

No home-bank until the near 90’s. In the early 80’s a real estate 
man on Grand Avenue cashed a few checks for the Retreat fam- 
ilies. There was no bank office in Pacific Grove. The residents 
and visitors of the Grove usually went to the Bank of Monterey. 
Said the son of a business man of those days, “I would carry in 
my little spring-wagon bags of money to deposit in the Monterey 
bank.” 

Mr. E. Cooke Smith established in 1889 the first privately 
owned financial institution in Pacific Grove for the benefit of not 
only the permanent citizens but for the convenience of the hun- 
dreds of guests who assembled annually in Pacific Grove. It was 
incorporated December 1906 and called the E. Cooke Smith 
Bank. In 1924, the name was changed to Security State Bank of 
Pacific Grove; and Mr. Smith became president of the organiza- 
tion and ran the bank on its original site, the present location, for 
fifty years. At the fiftieth anniversary convention of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, held in 1941, he was presented with 
a gold medallion in recognition of his fifty-two years of distin- 
guished service to California. Mrs. E. Cooke Smith is the present 
president and Mr. A. O. Gates, vice-president. 

The Bank of Pacific Grove, known as Carver Bank, was incor- 
porated August 29, 1890, and presumably opened shortly there- 
after. This bank officially retired in 1892. J. M. Carver was 
president and George H. Carver, cashier. The organizers evi- 
dently invested some thirteen thousand dollars. The deposits in 
July 1891 do not seem to have exceeded $2,503.00. Very little 
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information is available inasmuch as the State Banking Depart- 
ment was not effective until July 1, 1909. 

The following is an account of the growth and development of 
the Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association 
given by Mr. Harold E. Davis, Manager: 


The Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association of Pacific Grove 
had its beginning as a branch of the Bank of Monterey. In 1903, the officers of 
the latter, T. J. Fields, M..N. Gragg, C. D. Henry, the father of Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, recognized the need for a regular banking office in Pacific Grove and 
sent George W. Eckhardt, one of their junior officers, to open a. branch office in 
the old Pacific Improvement Company office building. It consisted of one room 
and one large iron safe. Two months after the opening, it was incorporated as 
the Bank of Pacific Grove with a capital of $100,000 and had many prominent 
resident stockholders. The new organization had for its officers: Dr. O. S. 
Trimmer, President; C. D. Henry, Vice-President; and George W. Eckhardt, 
Cashier. The Board of Directors included B. A. Eardley, T. J. Field, M. M. 
Gragg, H.S. Ball, and I. H. Osborne. In 1904, a new stone building was con- 
structed on the corner of Forest Avenue and Lighthouse Avenue and was oc- 
cupied on the Fourth of July in order to be ready for business on the following 
morning. 

During the ensuing years there were other directors. In 1927, 
it was sold to the Bank’of Italy but was operated as an independ- 
ent bank. In 1929, the name was changed to Pacific Grove Branch 
Bank of America and in 1930 to Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association. 

September 1929, the First National Bank of Pacific Grove was 
incorporated. It opened for business January 11, 1930. The first 
president was Tom A. Work; the cashier, Roudi H. Partridge. The 
bank is now managed by its executive president; Mr. Partridge. 
The latter, a staunch member of the Pacific Grove family, says: 
“Pacific Grove from a financial viewpoint is a very sound, liberal, 
conservative community. Although its citizens have the reputa- 
tion of voting ‘no’ on most bond issues, they do vote liberally for 
worthy projects such as schools, acquisition of beaches, golf 
courses, and fire protection. Its banks are very sound and enjoy 
the confidence of the community. This is evidenced by the con- 
sistent steady growth of deposits. During and following the panic 
of 1907, the Bank of E. Cooke Smith did not close its doors. Fol- 


lowing the compulsory closing of all banks in the United States in 
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1933, the Pacific Grove banks were opened immediately without 
restriction. The merchants of the community report the average 
individual credit is of an unusually high caliber, which means that 
the citizenry, generally speaking, is careful to pay its personal 
debts promptly. 

“The fact that Pacific Grove is almost exclusively a city of 
homes and that its bankers are forward-looking was shown when 
the first Federal Housing Administration loan in California was 
granted on a home within its borders. 

“A sprinkling of California progressiveness and New England 
conservatism can well describe the financial climate of this fair 
city.” 

Physicians came hesitatingly to Pacific Grove; but, as early as 
1769, a surgeon by the name of Pedro Prat accompanied an 
expedition to Monterey and remained there as a physician until 
1770 when he became demented and left for Mexico. Two other 
outstanding physicians of that era were “Professores de medicina, 
Dr. John Townsend and Dr. Andres Castillero.” In 1785, the vice- 
regal government transmitted to Monterey twenty copies of a 
treatise on smallpox and ordered distribution among the people; 
in 1797, the viceroy ordered that precautions against the disease 
should be enforced and more physicians be established on the 
peninsula. 

In May 1844, Monterey had its first case of smallpox. On the 
28th the ayuntamiento determined to establish a hospital for 
patients. A board of health was appointed: Thomas O. Larkin, 
David Spence, Watson and Osio, presided over by Serrano. A 
house in the outskirts was taken at a monthly rental of eight 
dollars. Any poor person was to be admitted, and food and medi- 
cine were to be distributed to those for whom there was no room. 
The care of sailors who might be admitted was to be paid for by 
the master of the vessel or the respective consul. Nurses were 
appointed, and a corporal and four men were to give burial to 
such as should die. The government agreed to give $125 monthly 
during the continuance of the epidemic; Governor Micheltorena 
gave $25; the bishop, $25; Larkin, $5; and twenty-five others gave 
from $1 to $4. It became the first hospital on Monterey peninsula. 
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Not until the late 80’s was there a resident physician of the 
Retreat; yet, even in healthful Pacific Grove, an unwelcome bug 
was bound to find entrance now and then. Children of the pio- 
neers tell of remedies applied by the mother who necessarily 
became the emergency physician, “the quack doctor.” A few of 
the “cures” administered to her rebellious offspring were a “pud- 
ding,” a sticky poultice made of wet bread, flaxseed or the like, 
applied piping-hot to a sore part of the body for reducing inflam- 
mation; a “run” of bacon rinds on red flannel—it must be red— 
for lung fever; a stocking foot—it*had to be black and soiled— 
wound around the throat for a “sure cure’ of tonsilitis; or a strip 
of bacon sewed on a band of clean sheeting—a split to let the ears 
go through—tied around the head with a knot on top and an- 
other band tied around the forehead to keep the overhead band 
in place—also for sore throat; a poultice of boiled onions applied 
to the bottoms of feet “‘to draw out inflamed conditions’; a hand- 
kerchief soaked in diluted ammonia tied over the forehead of the 
patient for headache; a cup of catnip tea for stomach-ache; a tiny 
bag of asafetida worn as a necklace for keeping offensive “bugs” 
away;—it’s a cinch neither things nor persons would come near 
you; hence offensive “bugs” also kept their distance; a generous 
dose—three times a week in the spring—of molasses, sulphur, 
and cream of tartar—always kept in an earthen pot with an iron 
spoon conveniently near—for thinning the blood; a teaspoonful 
of onion syrup to be taken every half-hour for coughs; a lot of 
“pink pills for pale people” and other “delectable” cures were 
in readiness. Those needing “extra” care went to Monterey or 
Salinas for professional diagnoses and medicines. 

“Not only did we have to endure home-brewed medicine,” said 
the nephew of a pioneer salesman who spent his summers in the 
Grove during the late 80’s, “but sometimes we had to be fumi- 
gated. I remember there was a scarlet fever scare in the Retreat 
Circle, and my uncle decided that his three children and I, as well 
as our rented cottage, must be fumigated. Before fumigating the 
tent, he herded the four of us to the small kitchen, closed its doors 
and windows and then threw sulphur on the hot stove. The fumes 
choked us, but we had to breathe them. Anyway, we escaped the 
epidemic.” 
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In 1888, Dr. E. J. Snell became Pacific Grove’s first established 

physician. He occupied for five years a little cottage on Forest 
Avenue. The same year the Del Monte Wave introduced: 
Dr. Carrie L. Roe. . . . Grove Hall is the title of a new cottage with thirteen 
apartments erected in the Grove Retreat by C. L. Roe, a lady physician. It is 
beautifully located and promises to be one of the attractions of this popular 
resort. Dr. Roe will occupy her sanitarium as her permanent residence. She is 
from New York, but she has been long in practice in California. She has al- 
ready many patients for treatment and rooming. 

Dr. Roe closed “Grove Hall” in a few years and not until Ad- 
miral Chancy Thomas sold his residence, the “Moorings” among 
the pines, to Mrs. Roe Shepard in 1922 was there another sani- 
tarium in Pacific Grove. Two years later it was opened as a gen- 
eral hospital—the only one on the Monterey Peninsula for a time. 
Hundreds of Pacific Grove-Monterey-Carmel babies first saw the 
light of day in it and many of them agrived under the “supervi- 
sion” of Dr. “Bill” Gratiot. He regarded the welfare of the town 
as a kind of personal and moral responsibility —often likened to 
the sunshine after rain, one of God’s gifts impartially granted to 
all the community. He was guided by need and not by the 
monthly totals in his office ledger. 

Dr. O. S. Trimmer came to Pacific Grove soon after Dr. Roe 
opened her sanitarium in 1888. “I remember him well,” writes 
Publisher G. G. Hoole, his one-time neighbor. “We youngsters all 
loved him. He had a nice garden and a smart gopher which he 
couldn’t catch. He offered me twenty-five cents if I would catch 
it, and I did. He was not only popular with children but with his 
community. Once, however, he lost an election to the House of 
Representatives through the zeal of a supporter. He was running 
against Fred Feliz, stepson of Jules Simoneau. At the beginning 
of the campaign, a member of his party referred to Feliz as the 
‘Mustang.’ Feliz adopted the name—‘Mustang’ was blazoned on 
every billboard. Torchlight processions were given in support of 
the ‘Mustang’ and ‘Mustang’ won. “The name,’ said Feliz, ‘given 
me by my competitors, won my victory.’ ”’ 

A remark made by the Gale brothers implies that Dr. Trimmer 
knew his medicine: “One day a youngish man entered our shop. 
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‘How are you today?’ a customer asked him. ‘I’ve been sick, very 
sick,’ replied the man.‘ My brother had consumption, and I nursed 
him, and I nursed him, and I swallowed micfoscopics by the bas- 
ketful; and if it hadn’t been for a description Ole Doc Trimmer 
give me, I’d been a dead man today.’ ”’ 

Following Dr. Trimmer were Dr. A. E. Colerick and Dr. Andrew 
Jackson Hart, “Physician and Accoucheur,” who put up their 
shingles in 1890. Dr. A. J. Hart was succeeded by his son, Dr. 
Frank Russell Hart, the father of Dr. Archie Hart who is now 
practicing dentistry in Monterey. Other never-to-be-forgotten 
medical men who began “doctoring” the Grove during the late 
90’s or early 1900’s were Dr. Grimes, the three Yates brothers, 
Dr. A. M. Ritchie, Dr. Hubbard McKee Hoyt—the latter’s son, 
Dr. Spencer Hoyt, is one of Monterey Peninsula’s outstanding 
urologists,—and Dr. Ralph Workman who, although “consider- 
ing himself retired,” stepped during World War II into the office 
of Dr. Albert J. Herrmann to carry on for him while he was serv- 
ing with distinction his country in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. Pacific Grove was still young when Dr. Wil- 
ham “Bill” M. Gratiot joined her family and became her beloved 
“family” physician and surgeon. His sons, “Dr. John” and “Dr. 
Charles,” continue to practice in his offices and follow the good 
doctor pattern he made for them. 

Michigan University took one of the Grove boys, Dr. Reed 
Nesbit, and made him Professor of Surgery in the Department of 
Urology. | 

Pacific Grove did not have a resident dentist until the near 90’s. 
Now an aching tooth can be transferred from its home to a den- 
tist’s chair in a jiffy. The teeth of the Retreaters were pulled either 
by means of a piece of string—the tooth to be extracted and an 
open door in close proximity —or by the “family” physician. Dr. 
J. V. Horner was the first dentist in Pacific Grove to put up his 
shingle. In 1889, he promised “‘to extract without pain, for fifty- 
cents per tooth.” A patient of his revived vivid memories of his 
dental chair. It was trimmed with black leather, had levers that 
could be slanted, and was worked with cranks which raised it to 
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four or five feet. “I remember,” said he, “that I was very much up 
in the air when Dr. Horner pulled my tooth—and he did hurt.” 
The latter clause he added with gusto and conviction. 

Then came the practicing dentists Dr. Beverton in 1891 and 
Dr. Charles E. Hart in 1896. 99 brought Dr. Jarvis “J” Williams, 
the witty, public-spirited dentist and supporter of pioneer tradi- 
tions and their memorials, who is still “pulling teeth” and in his 
first office. During his early years in the Grove, he boarded with 
Dr. Andrew Jackson Hart’s widow. The late Dr. Eston R. Mc- 
Quilkin joined the Grove family in the early 1900 period and kept 
his original office until his retirement in 1946. 

Physicians, dentists, lawyers, and businessmen—and there are 
many in the now Big Grove—not only attend to the needs of the 
community but do their part toward keeping Pacific Grove the 
“good city” ordered by the founding fathers of the Methodist 
Seaside Retreat in 1875. 
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Jules Simoneau and family. Old home in Monterey. Simoneau was a friend of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Picture by courtesy of Josephine M. Fussell. 
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Monterey, intersection of Main and Alvarado Streets, about 1880. 


Courtesy of Mr. R. McKever. 
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Monterey, Franklin Street. Vacant lot is now the site of San Carlos Hotel. Picture by courtesy of Mr. R. 
McKever. 
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Monterey, corner of Alvarado and Franklin Streets, about 1880. Courtesy of Mr. R. McKever. 
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Monterey, looking north on Alvarado Street, about 1880. Courtesy of Mr. R. McKever. 
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Monterey, looking north on Alvarado Street, about 1880. Courtesy of Mr. R. McKever. 


Pacific Grove business street in the “Gay 90’s.” Courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Recreations and Brganvyatiwns 


Oftentimes leisure can be profitably employed. 
— CALVIN CooLIDGE 


A pretty big part of any region, anywhere, of why it is, what it 
is, and what it will become, is the children who grow up there. 
During the infancy of Pacific Grove, aside from programs which 
were in the main of serious import, little thought was directed 
toward organized recreation; consequently, the children of the 
pioneers had to plan much of their own fun, make their days 
full of sharpened inventiveness; and they did. Witness the evi- 
dence enthusiastically expressed by the late Mr. Cecil Gretter, 
pharmacist, son of Mr. G. W. Gretter, principal of the Grove’s 
first public school: “Old time residents had more darn fun. 
We went to a lot of church sociables and took long hikes— 
Lake Majella and the Big Tree at Seaside were favorite walks. 
We kids were up to everything! A group of us had a complete tele- 
graph-telephone system over which we gossiped in Morse code. 
We strung wires from house to house; and when the telegraph 
wouldn’t work, we opened the window and hollered to each other. 
We made our own rules and regulations just like our oldsters: 


BY-LAWS, RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
P.G. TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Rute 1: Breaking in on other parties is strictly prohibited, except in emer- 
gency when such conduct is approved. For young lovers there is another pro- 
vision. 

Ruts 2: Anyone found with their key open longer than half an hour shall be 
fined one dollar and if not paid on demand shall immediately be cut off the 
line. 
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Rute 3: All messages of a business or private nature shall be held as secret by 
members of the company. 


Rute 4: The use of vulgar and obscene language over this line shall not be 
allowed under any circumstances whatever and any person using it shall not 
be again connected with the line until the unanimous vote of the company. 
Pactric Grove, Adopted March 12. 

“There were four of us little shavers, James Harper, Clarence 
Anthony, Harry Winston, ahd myself; and we were always up to 
some sort of shindig. ‘The Big Four’ we ¢alled ourselves.” 

Mr. Gretter walked back and forth; then he added with a 
chuckle, “I remember that along about Christmas time in the 
early 90’s, a gang of us went to Monterey to see “Ien Nights In A 
Barroom’ which was being given in the ‘First Theater’ by a group 
of traveling players. There wasn’t much standing room—all of 
‘P.G.’ seemed to be there. The play was exciting and the temper- 
ance lesson it taught was good for us. , 

“T mustn’t forget Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was staged in a large 
tent in Monterey— Monterey had the more popular plays when 
I was a kid. Women screamed whenever Simon Legree and the 
bloodhounds appeared. I wept when Litte Eva died and ascended 
to Heaven but stopped abruptly my crying when she came down 
the center aisle after the show with a basket filled with pictures 
and handed me a cabinet photograph of herself for which I paid 
ten pennies—a lot of money for kids of that time to have. I sat 
holding the picture and turning my head around and around to 
watch her pass. It was a terrific shock to see that my princess 
Little Eva, supposed to be not over ten, was thirty if a day! 

“When I was a lad the Retreat grounds were dense with trees. 
Folks were always getting lost in them even close to their homes; 
so every evening, just before dark, someone was stationed down- 
town to ring a huge bell. Its sound penetrated the woods and 
helped grownups and kids to find their way. It was considered a 
privilege to ring the bell, and we youngsters all fell for that. 

“Oh, yes, and another thing we did,” added Mr. Gretter, “was 
to pull the rope at the firehouse and then run before the firemen 
arrived. The bell was on top of the roof—a belfry —but the rope 
to it hung outside and within our reach. It wasn’t a regular bell; 
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it had a clapper which made an awful clap-clap. Live-wires we 
kids were in not too live a town!” 

Several beaches served as attractive centers of interest. Par- 
ticularly exciting to the younger generation was Second Beach. 
Its sand, after the San Francisco earthquake, was of light rust 
color; and to it the children rushed with their tiny spades and 
wooden spoons and little buckets as forty-niners “to dig for gold.” 

The Library Park contributed space for hide-and-seek and 
blind man’s buff. ““Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, cracka, feeny, finey, 
fo—You’re It!” could be heard a half mile away. “Sometimes,” 
laughed a greybeard of today, a lad of yesterday, “the park trees 
also offered fun. Swings hung from them, and we would swing the 
girls and ‘let the old cat die.’ Two or three of us boys would give 
the swing a hard push, and it would soar with girl in it to the tree 
tops. The girl would yell to come down. She came down all right 
but often in anger; then was the cue for us to vamose, and we 
started running while she dangled from the swing.” 

Cecil Gretter and his young friends were not the only ones who 
had fun. “‘Oldsters,”’ according to their rehearsals of good times, 
didn’t suffer much from ennui. 

“For street sociability,” said Mr. W. H. Dodge, “there was al- 
ways the ‘First and Last Chance,’ a saloon known as “The Half- 
Way House,’ which was a stop for the Toonerville trolley. It had 
two signs: one, pointing toward Monterey, bore the inscription 
‘First Chance to Pacific Grove’; and the other, pointing toward 
Pacific Grove, marked ‘Last Chance from Monterey.’”’ 

“Speaking of “The Half-Way House,’” confessed Mr. Charles 
Bennett as he sat by his cheery fireplace and blew rings of smoke 
from a huge black cigar, “It was certainly a thorn in the flesh to 
many of the Retreaters but not to us kids. We had to earn money 
and did so by selling huckleberries and cones, but our real fortune 
came from the ‘Half-Way House.’ After Sunday visitors had left, 
we made a point of combing the beaches, visiting picnic grounds, 
and searching the woods. They were a good bet for bottles; and we 
found all kinds of them, including the hundreds of empty whiskey 
bottles which we sold to the ‘Half-Way’ for the refund of two cents 
per bottle.” 
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On June 20, 1884, Mr. A. R. Cummings asked permission to 
open a billiard parlor; but his petition was promptly rejected by 
founders of the Retreat: 

Resolved that we deem it inexpedient to grant the request for a billiard parlor 
as a departure from our established usage and violation of the trust upon us. 

In the 90’s, another attempt at a billiard parlor was urged, but 

the City Fathers, although not “unfavorable” to the game, were 
opposed to the aroma of cigars for its environment: 
Resolved that our action adverse to billiards to be in connection with the cigar 
business is not to be construed as prohibitive of the game of billiards, or sim- 
ilar games in the Grove under proper restriction . . . for we favor the largest 
liberty in the matter of wholesome recreation and amusement consistent with 
morals and the welfare of the community. 

Soon came the following request from Mr. H. B. Heacock: “I 
believe we should organize a good government club, with the pur- 
pose of educating and consolidating the best elements of our city 
to control the political situation. It seems to me the time is ripe 
for such a movement. What think you?” 

A government club was organized but the attendance grew 
“smaller with every meeting” and the club died from want of 
attention. 

Teen-aged boys and men played baseball in the 80’s but not on 
the streets unless they wanted to be fined twenty-five dollars or 
jailed twenty-five days. No municipal baseball park in a pine- 
sheltered amphitheater like the one formed by the Del Monte 
Properties Company’s old abandoned quarries and built by the 
W.P.A.! No place but the beach or open spaces in the woods. De- 
spite that handicap, the Del Monte Wave, September 1, 1886, 
announced a ball game: 


A game will be played near the bathing beach this morning between the 
“Browns” of Pacific Grove and the “Coopers” of Monterey. 

Pacific Grove had much to do with creating interest in night 
baseball of the softball variety. It was a popular summer recrea- 
tion in the Grove for several years before it spread throughout the 
state and to towns in all parts of the nation. 

A basketball game of historic interest —at least, in view of the 
later careers of participants— was played in the Boy Scout Hall in 
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1912. It is reported by the father of two of the players: “The Pa- 
cific Grove High School had a championship team that had gone 
through the entire season—local High School League games and 
outside games with San Jose High, Fremont High of Oakland, 
and the Santa Cruz Y.M.C.A.—without a defeat. The stars of the 
team were ‘Ray’ Sharpe and ‘Pinky’ Jenkins. Other members of 
the squad included the McMahon brothers, Chapman brothers, 
Ritter Holman, Rinaldo Coe, Egbert Bullene, who became a gen- 
eral in the United States Army, and Ray Goldsworthy. Sharpe 
later captained the University of California basketball team and 
played quarterback on its football team. 

“The Pacific Grove undefeated team was challenged by the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, and in a hotly contested match lost to the 
Presidio by a close margin. The two outstanding players on the 
Presidio team were Lieutenant Van Gillem, a former Pacific Grove 
High graduate and athlete, and Lieutenant Joe Stilwell. Both 
were to achieve fame in World War II, ‘Vinegar Joe’ Stilwell 
became a four-star general and Alvan C. Gillem a three-star 
general.” 

Mussel bakes were also sources of great enjoyment and took 
place almost daily on the beaches. Boat loads of mussels were 
brought in during low tides and baked by the Grovites in large 
wash tubs on the beach. A fire was built under the tub and a 
heavy coat of sea kelp was placed over the mussels to hold the 
steam for an extra flavor. 

A Grove youth of the 80’s tells of picking berries: “A summer 
would never go by without several huckleberry and blackberry 
excursions—huckleberries on Huckleberry Hill and blackberries 
near the railroad track. Father always led the procession. Mother, 
then I tagged on behind. Sister brought up the rear. Dad was 
always an ardent berrier, but often he headed a group of not too 
enthusiastic followers. 

“We had special costumes for these berry jaunts—overalls, 
straw hats. Mother added a checkered apron to her attire. Of 
course, we carried pails of all sizes—big, medium, tiny. The men 
folk fastened theirs to leather belts in order to be able to use both 
hands. Sometimes I picked a lot of berries and peddled them for 
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five cents a quart. Of course, I ate half of the berries I picked. 
Sometimes I would trip and fall flat. Usually, I tried some stunt 
to land with my pail right side up, but too often my berries would 
go dancing—scattering everywhere. I always tried to pick them 
up, but a second handling made them squashy and I finally left 
them for the birds. We always got home late, tired, and hungry; 
but mother never failed to make a pie out of some of the berries 
for supper.” 

Huckleberry Hill still serves huckleberries but not in such 
abundance as it did once upon a time. Many of the berry shrubs 
have given way to an artists’ colony, and the few remaining 
nestle beside funny little houses—fairy tale houses, tiny houses 
in all colors and in all shapes, slanting roofs, slanting windows, 
slanting doors, evidences of portions of demolished buildings 
recaptured by an artist and made by him into perhaps a room- 
and-a-half. 

These cottages of various architecture and sizes — often remind- 
ing one of jigsaw puzzles in color and shape—have equally fan- 
tastic names. A lot of Spanish influence—Chiqueta, Manana, 
and other musical terms—is indicated. But the artist-owner who 
wants to be truly American in his house-caption hangs out home- 
made shingles, often crude and rudely written, greeting the 
passer-by with “Come in but Amuse Yourself,” “Thank Heav- 
ens,” “Soul’s Delight,” “Full Coffee Can’’—the latter circular in 
form, “Shake Hands”—a drawing of clasped hands elaborately 
wreathed, “Hard Hit’’—and it looks hard hit with its almost rot- 
ten timber, lack of paint, and down at the mouth expression; 
but if you walk a few steps farther, you will find that it has a 
tiny room annex brightly and freshly painted with a door—a door 
barely large enough to squeeze through; in fact, you must have 
dieted to be able to make the squeeze or else be desirably thin— 
marked “Not So Hard Hit.” Dogs, cats, and cows, and horses 
meet you at the turns. The atmosphere of the little colony does 
something to you—you feel happier and better for having touched 
it. You feel far away from the madding crowds, but you are in 
reality only a short walking distance from the more conservative 
residential section. 
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Speaking of walking, walking was a big part of the day’s rou- 
_ tine when meetings were not in session. Admonished the super- 
visors, “Never ride if you can walk.” The sand hills were little 
mountains, and the children, as well as those visiting in the 
Retreat, would climb them or roll or slide down their steep sides. 
Being spilled into the sand was fun, but now sand sliding 1s a 
lost sport. 

For many years, due to utilization of sand, the dunes have been 
getting lower and lower. In fact, sand dune mountains are almost 
old history. One might almost wish that long ago a portion of © 
the sand dunes of Pacific Grove had become a natienal monu- 
ment. The Harpers were the first to see their commertial value. 
They loaded the sand into freight cars with wheelbarrows and 
shipped it to San Francisco. Now, the Central Supply Company 
uses conveyor belts to haul sand to the mill and out to awaiting 
box-cars. Forty-five minutes to fill one car! 

Pigeon shooting was a great sport for all that could shoot. 
Every winter pigeons came to the Monterey Peninsula in hun- 
dreds of thousands. Great bands at a time would blacken the sky 
as they swooped down with a roar of today’s airplanes to the pines 
surrounding Pacific Grove. Every kind of gun that would fire shot 
was used, and the forest sounded like a battlefield until the 
pigeons left for other locations. Quail, too, was a challenge for 
hunters. Bands of valley quail inhabited the section from Chest- 
nut Street to Moss Beach, and numerous small coveys were scat- 
tered throughout the remainder of the Grove. 

More pacific diversions were advertised by the Del Monte 
Wave in 1886: 


The Pacific Grove Retreat offers particular advantages in recreation. Ladies 
and gentlemen can find pleasant occupation in gathering mosses and shells; 
and there are croquet grounds, swings, and white sand boxes for the children. 

Mr. Ross Sprague, an energetic Grovite, built that year a glass 
bottom boat which circled the Bay and contributed a lot of merri- 
ment and “at the same time, proved of educational value.” People 
by the score for the first time saw everything but McGinty at the 
bottom of the sea. 
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Donkey carts drawn by pokey old burros furnished laughter 
for the children, and smartly groomed horses pulled tandems and 
top-fringed surreys packed with sightseers through the town and 
over the area now known as Seventeen Mile Drive. 

Old Pacific Grove was made up much more of numerous small 
excitements rather than a few big ones. Swimming was one of the 
small excitements. During the summer months along the beaches 
could be seen women in three-piece ensemble bathing suits—not 
overlooking long black stockings—and men with trunks, shirt, 
straw hat, and occasionally, if modesty prevailed, also black 
stockings, long and cottony. 

In 1885, Mr. J.O. Johnson, then superintendent of the Retreat 
grounds, pioneered the beginning of organized recreation in Pa- 
cific Grove. He opened the first roller skating rink, and it was 
packed daily with both young and old. Up to this date skating 
rinks had been frowned on by the City Fathers and regarded as 
“dens of iniquity.” Miss Edith Anthony, sister of Clarence 
Anthony, who was one of the pupils in the old Parlor, tells of 
her trip to the skating rink: “I went with four other little girls 
in a two-horse affair from Monterey. I remember we had to open 
a big gate before we could drive through to Pacific Grove. When 
we reached the skating rink, it was filled with children and their 
parents. We had fun bumping our heads and falling down. On 
the way home, two of us had to get out again to open and shut 
the gate. That gate seemed so big and the skating rink so huge!” 

Another rink was available to the public in 1891, but due to 
unfortunate criticism it was changed into a hay and grain store. 

The lull of the fall and winter after the busy summer called for 
plans for whiling away the hours. It was then that the beloved 
City Father, Mr. Eardley, took a hand. In the Pacific Grove Re- 
view of 1890 he makes a suggestion: 


At the Grove we naturally expect a season of quiet and relaxation from busi- 
ness during the late fall and winter, consequently the question arises: How can 
we occupy ourselves during the season? People cannot hibernate as animals do 
and it isn’t in human nature (with few exceptions) to be happy when unem- 
ployed. Young people especially cannot hold still long at any season of the 
year.... What are our sources of improvement and amusement? First we have 
excellent religious privileges and opportunities, the Epworth League, the Loyal 
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Legion—which teaches all people the way they should go—W-C.TU., Ladies’ 
Aid and Literary Society, and the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
But with these local advantages, a large number of citizens are not reached. 
Young and middle aged men and the larger boys are spending these long eve- 
nings in idleness. What shall we do about it? Shall we read? By reading we do 
not mean silly novels, love stories or those of the bloody hero class which need 
no thought, but reading to enlarge the range of thought, to help us to associate 
with the learned and polished. Let us organize in some form for mutual bene- 
fit, say a mock court, a mock legislature, an old-fashioned debating society, 
where all can manifest their entire fitness for public position or place of honor. 
... The Pacific Improvement Company would grant the use of the parlors, 
and with sufficient lights, a bright fire, comfortable seats and company, life at 
the Grove would take on new charm. 


Mock court, mock legislature, or debating societies offered no 
attraction to either the young or the older members of the Grove 
family; but soon the Johnson Block free reading room was opened 
and “quiet games of chess, dominoes, checkers, and backgammon 
were admissible.” 

Almost immediately, however, the Pacific Grove Review of 
1890 printed the following edict: 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Let us make the free reading room an attrac- 
tive resort. First and foremost it is for reading; therefore, talking is out of 
order. Play the games in a quiet manner and do not monopolize the center 
table directly under the best lights. Another important hint—a due respect to 
the ladies who occasionally take charge of the room—a self-respecting man or 
boy should be prevented from entering the room without removing his hat. 
If men keep their hats on, they will be very apt to talk loud and expectorate 


upon the floor. If they are ignorant or careless, they should be educated up to 
a proper feeling on such subjects. 


Picnics were “approved” on the sand dunes, at the beach or in 
the woods. Popcorn balls, peanuts, lemonade, and other refresh- 
ments were served free if the town gave the picnic—it often did 
during the summer season; and sports such as a peanut race, fat- 
man race, hobble race, and grease-pole climbing were the order of 
these affairs. Always there was the old standby “Duck on the 
Rock,” a little like “Picket.” If you were It, you put your Duck 
on the Rock. Others stood back of a base line and lagged at your 
Duck. If they missed, they walked to the playing space and tried 
to grab their ducks and get back before you tagged them. You 
could tag only while your Duck was on the Rock. If a player 
knocked it off with his Duck, you were a Samson shorn until you 
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put it back in place. Meantime, everybody picked up his rock and 
got out of there. “Mumblepeg” —known wherever there are boys 
and pocket-knives—and “Andy-Over” were also standards. 

A favorite spot for picnic outings was Washington Park. Some 
would walk, others ride, to the several acres among the trees. 
There they would open large baskets heavy with food and lay out 
a red and white checkered tablecloth on the ground under the 
spreading trees or eat at one of the long rough-hewn tables pro- 
vided by the Pacific Improvement Company. It was a busy scene 
and a happy place! Often families would camp there for the night 
and pop corn over a bed of coals. In the morning a passer-by 
might detect the savor of coffee and stop to watch the cook as she 
rubbed a skillet with raw potato before frying dinner-plate size 
pancakes. The tang of the salt air would be temporarily lost in 
the odoriferous breakfasts! In 1948, a move was made to turn this 
City campground into a trailer court; but the majority of citizens 
were adverse to the idea, and it remains what it always has been 
—a free picnic ground. 

Picnics for the out-of-towners were often held in another public 
campground which took in about ten acres toward the coast— 
the environs of what is now known as Asilomar. Several hundred 
campers came to this camp every year in farm wagons, surreys, 
and spring wagons. During the summer months more than five 
hundred men, women, and children would occupy the camp at 
one time with their horses, wagons, tents, and other camping 
equipment. | 

Then there were the hay rides! Colonel William Chapman had 
brisk memories of his own boyhood in Pacific Grove and chuckled 
over ared letter hay ride: “Winifred Tuttle Beaumont will never 
forget her first hay ride! Bullene and I were making money haul- 
ing hay. Winifred ran out and pleaded with us to let her ride on 
top of one load but not through town. Boy-like we ignored the 
second part of her request and took her up Lighthouse and Forest 
avenues. I can see her now—a self-conscious co-ed seated on top 
of a huge pile of hay and kicking the hay in pique while we sat 
smiling victoriously on the front seat.” 
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Big attractions on Saturday summer evenings in the 80’s and 
90’s, and even later, were the band concerts put on by local talent. 
The entire population turned out! Because of lack of seating fa- 
cilities, the crowds would promenade counter-clockwise around 
the band-stand while listening to the music. The band-stand, a 
portable construction which was moved to different locations in 
town, was torn down in the 1900’s; and, for a short time, one near 
the bathhouse served. Similar programs were given by St. Mat- 
thew’s School cadets, San Mateo, who spent many vacations in 
Pacific Grove Tent City about the turn of the century. The cadets 
lived in the tents, drilled on Lighthouse Avenue, and had dress 
parades on El Carmelo Hotel lawn. In the early evenings they 
gave band concerts. 

There were, of course, indoor activities. The several times men- 
tioned old Parlor buzzed with voices during the early evening. 
Games such as were rated “in keeping” were permitted there 
when no religious or educational meetings interfered. 

Then came the proverbial “Santa Claus” anticipation—yes for 
child and adult! Christmas holidays always meant more freedom 
—“permits” were “in keeping”—temporarily the reins of govern- 
ment were loosened and busy times and gay times prevailed in 
the Retreat. Said one who helped to trim the town’s Christmas 
tree of the early 80’s, ““We Retreaters not only kept Christmas; 
we made it. Our tree, usually the giant of a cedar, was stood up 
either in the Old Parlor or Chautauqua Hall—later in the Assem- 
bly Hall. Trees were rarely set up in our homes because our 
parents were afraid they would catch on fire and our not too 
well built houses would quickly burn to the ground; but Old 
Santa was always greeted by stockings of varying lengths and 
sizes—black or white—hanging, if we had a fireplace, in an 
expectant row across the mantel or else tied to the back of a 
straight-backed chair. A coin or some tiny thing like a marble or 
ring was dropped into the toe of each; and nuts, apples, oranges, 
and peppermint sticks topped them off. We called them giraffe 
necks. Our giraffes’ bulges disappeared at about five o’clock 
Christmas morning when we emptied their necks on the floor. 
At that moment Christmas day began. 
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“As for the town tree, the entire community created a part of 
its decoration. Every child was granted permission to place on it 
strings of popcorn, strings of cranberries, and strings of brightly 
' colored paper rings. The tree thus became his own. Christmas 
programs were always given in front of it while it was sagging 
with packages and twinkling with candle lights. 

“Perhaps the most exciting moment was at the close of the 
program when jolly, fat Santa Claus arrived in his red suit with 
‘ermine’ trim and shiny black boots—bells tinkling as he walked. 
‘Hello, little children and Papas and Mammas,’ he would shout. 
‘Merry Christmas, everybody!’ Then he would begin to single us 
out, “Well, well, here’s little Jimmy Brown. Have you been a good 
boy? Have you washed your ears and learned your lessons?’ Dear, 
good, old Santa always knew our names and called them out with 
almost ear-splitting emphasis as he disrobed the tree. 

“A cheese-cloth bag holding hard candy and chocolate drops 
and popcorn and at least one other gift found their way to every 
child’s hands; and the adults, too, got something. No one was 
ever left out. We all saw what everybody received and smiled at 
who gave what to whom and who received what from whom. 

“Although time. has altered custom and not many churches 
plan a tree the night before Christmas, my thoughts on Christmas 
Eve often go back to that old tree in the Old Parlor and I hear 
again ‘On earth peace, good will toward men.’ God truly blessed 
us long ago children who lived in the Retreat Circle.” 

Mr. Phillip Oyer, Mr. R. Luther Holman, and a few other 
gentlemen felt the necessity of some “natural” recreation for 
young people and built, around 1891, the Mariposa Hall, now 
Rudolph’s Furniture Store. They used the second floor for a danc- 
ing venture. There nightly the young folks waltzed, polkaed, 
schottisched, and Virginia Reeled. But such frivolity was not in 
tune with the Retreat’s raison d’étre. The City Fathers thought 
that dances were becoming “too prominent —unhealthful to moral 
tone” and dissension arose in the snug community. 

Dancing was regarded by the majority as “ungodly, a way to 
perdition”’; and not until the close of the 90’s was it established as 
a Retreat attraction. In 1897, Miss Nina Gruell conducted a 
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dancing class for both children and adults in a room on the second 
floor of the old Robson Block where two afternoons a week, chil- 
dren minueted, two-stepped, and were taught “manners.” There, 
also, one evening a week, some papas and mamas, grandpas and 
grandmas, round danced, square danced, and Boston dipped. 

The Varsoviana was not ignored, and one could hear, “Put your 
little foot forward. Put your little foot, put your little foot right 
there.’’ Often the little foot was size twelve. Barn dances were 
soon scheduled monthly —a block away could be heard laughter 
and the voice of the fiddler giving.calls for quadrilles: 


“Kirst couple lead to the right 
Take your lady by the wrist 
Around next lady with a grape vine twist; 
Back to the center with a whoa-haw-gee, 
And around the gent whom you did not see, 
Circle four and lead to the next,” etc. 


Yes, “PG.” was dancing! 

And other innovations were appearing. Motor vehicles came 
along to keep things in the Grove from running along in the same 
old rut at the prescribed rate of speed. They soon, however, were 
found to be a menace; and the pioneers, alarmed at the spectacles 
of frightened horses, startled people, overturned vegetable carts, 
and runaway milk wagons, passed the following law: 


It shall be unlawful for any person to ride or drive any automobile, locomobile, 
motor bicycle, or other wheeled vehicle propelled by steam, electric or gas 
power in any of the streets of the City of Pacific Grove, at a rate faster than 
10 miles per hour. 


Other “contraptions disturbing the peace of the community” 
followed into the 1900’s. Mr. A. O. Gates, before-mentioned 
banker, has his fun. Said he, “Following the advent of the first 
airplane to circle the Grove, I gave the citizens a race through 
town in my fast-riding white streak Buick and startled all the 
animals. 

Shortly before Mr. Gates “stirred” the community, teen-agers 
and oldsters were all bicycling—the girls wearing Tyrolean hats, 
shirt-waists, and bicycling skirts just three inches off the ground. 
“Young ladies are to be permitted to ride their bicycles only side- 
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ways, never through bars,” ordered the City Fathers. Everyone 
was singing, “Daisy, Daisy, I’m half crazy.” Not until the divided 
skirt was almost history was it worn in Pacific Grove. 

A course of ten miles was constructed along the beach and 
through the forest for the exclusive use of bicyclists. ‘To quote 
the Pacific Grove Review: 


It is the wheelman’s delight, free from grades, smooth as a cinder path, and 
picturesque as the famous Seventeen Mile Drive. 


Cornelius Culp’s “bicycle built for two” —a large seat in front 
and a smailer one in back—made daily use of this “prepared” 
route, enjoying, as says the Pacific Grove Review of 1896: 

...one continuous panorama of natural beauties disclosed to cyclers, magnifi- 
cent vistas of oak, pine and cypress, glimpses of the ocean and sand dunes and 
endless stretches of flower-studded hills and fields. 

But even at this date a few of the older townspeople disap- 
proved of the “goings on,” and with the bicycle’s appearance an- 
other hornet’s nest was stirred up and a war was waged against 
“that invading contraption.” “It lures,” urged they, “young girls 
into paths that lead directly to sin.” 

Apparently these citizens succeeded in reserving few maidens 
from their perilous position, for the merry procession of wheel- 
men and wheelwomen showed no sign of thinning ranks. Cyclists 
refused to believe that the use of the wheel involved or threatened 
moral degradation. “Why,” they asked, “is it more sinful to ride 
a bicycle than to ride horseback or walk afoot?” 

The strength or the weakness of a town runs right through the 
very fibre of its people, and the majority of the people of Pacific 
Grove were no longer falling by the wayside to live entirely in 
experiences approved in the past; and soon her citizens —sons and 
daughters, fathers and mothers, yea, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers—found health and pleasure not only in bicycle pastime 
but in other recreational “interventions.” 

One of the first manifestations of organized society is the 
inclination to meet together in groups with varying degrees of 
interest. Pacific Grove has had almost since her beginning a nice 
balance of lodges and other organizations. 
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On February 12, 1897, sixteen Master Masons of Pacific Grove met at Robson 
Hall to establish a Masonic Lodge. Brother Walter M. Hollenbeck, Brother 
William Sutton, and Brother Edward Lowry were appointed a committee to 
prepare a “Petition of Dispensation” to the Grand Master of Masons of Calli- 
fornia to form and open Pacific Grove Lodge, F and A. M. The first meeting 
under dispensation was held April 29, 1897. The following served as first offi- 
cers of Pacific Grove Masonic Lodge No. 331: Worshipful Master, Brother 
Daniel Fifield; Senior Warden, Brother Charles K. Tuttle; Junior Warden, 
Brother Walter M. Hollenbeck; Treasurer, Brother William Thomas; Secre- 
tary, Brother Joseph H. Oliver. The first meeting under the charter was held 
November 4, 1897. The earliest mention of the Temple was at a regular meet- 
ing June 2, 1938. 


The Eastern Star Lodge was organized in the Odd Fellows Hall 
at Monterey on March 11, 1882. On December 7, 1893, the Mon- 
terey Chapter, as it was then called, moved to Pacific Grove and 
met in the old schoolhouse on Pine Avenue. Old-timers speak of 
walking through the woods to meetings and carrying lanterns— 
sometimes with wood under their arms for the stove. 

That the nomadic days of the Chapter were not ended its 


records verify: 

In 1894, the Chapter moved to A.O.U.W. Hall. Its name was changed to Ocean 
Spray Chapter No. 68, Order of the Eastern Star, on April 1, 1896, and it 
moved to Robson Hall the following year, June 6th. In April, 1903, it moved 
to Scoble Hall; then, in 1928, to the Work Building where meetings were held 
until February 15, 1950, when the new Masonic Temple became its home. 
Having moved its meeting place six times during a period of sixty-eight years, 
the last move was a dream come true. 


Sister Martha Patrick was the Lodge’s first Worthy Matron and Brother 
Thomas Lambert, its first Worthy Patron. 


Independent Order of Odd Fellows was chartered in Monterey, 
October 21, 1870. In the latter part of 1896, it was decided to 
move the meeting place to Pacific Grove. Its local history follows: 


E. Michailes, J. A. Pell, E. B. Rich, and J. A. Wells were instrumental in bring- 
ing Monterey Lodge No. 182 to Pacific Grove, where its first meeting was held 
January 2, 1897, with E. Michailes, Noble Grand. For many years the Lodge 
met in the Scoble Building. In June, 1949, the Odd Fellows acquired a Hall of 
their own on Laurel Avenue, which was formally dedicated February 11, 1950, 
with a very impressive ceremony. The ritualistic work was furnished by the 
Grand Lodge of California; robes and paraphernalia for the occasion had been 
used during the ‘California “Gold Rush” days. The Cypress Rebekah Lodge 
No. 75 contributed much toward making the new place comfortable and at- 
tractive. | 
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Cypress Rebekah Lodge No. 75 was instituted April 10, 1896, 
in Workman Hall. Mrs. Janet Eardley was the first Noble Grand. 
The lodge today maintains a children’s home in Gilroy, Califor- 
nia, and with the assistance of the I.0.0.F a home for the aged 
in Saratoga, California. 

The Woman’s Civic Clubhouse is the setting for many activi- 
ties. The ground on which it stands was a portion of land given 
the Museum in 1902 by Mrs. Harriet Crocker Alexander. Reports 
from personal letters and records tell of its growth: 


The first meetings were held either at homes of members or at the City Hall. 
By 1903 they had fourteen members and held a meeting to organize a Civic 
Club with a charter and by-laws. By 1907 membership had grown to eighty- 
four and it was incorporated October 14, 1907. Notes, taken from letters writ- 
ten Uncle Sumner E. Philbrick, are indicative of its achievement: “The Ladies’ 
Civic Club have just finished a lovely Club House for themselves and they are 
to dedicate it this afternoon and evening by a big reception and banquet; it is 
just across the street west from the Pacific Grove Hotel, and near the Museum 
building. The ladies have been wishing for some years for a place of their own 
to hold their meetings and other gatherings but they did not have the means 
to buy a lot and build a club house; so they kept sawing wood and working for 
public improvements . . . raised and expended over $3,000 for public conven- 
iences about town. Last spring the P I. Company had two large cottages in 
good repair which they wished to get rid of, so they told the ladies that they 
might have them for a club house if they would move them from the company 
land. The ladies were very glad to do so.” 


Another letter, November 9, 1908: “The Ladies’ Civic Club served a chicken 
pie dinner election day and evening and cleared $100. The club is flourishing 
finely, has about 125 active members from the best people of the place. They 
believe in doing things. Last summer they started to raise $1200 by subscrip- 
tion among the residents to install 25 arc-lights in the resident portion of the 
town and they have just rounded up the last hundred dollars needed. The 
lights will be put up on streets which have not been lighted heretofore and will 
be a great convenience to the people, and a bright mark to the credit of the 
enterprising and public-spirited members of the Civic Club.” 


Mrs. Stella Jewell Walkington was instrumental in the erection of a look-out, 
on Lover’s Point. May 1908, “The Great White Fleet” arrived in Monterey 


Bay; and the club set up a restaurant to accommodate the visitors. ... A street 
fair, the talk of the town, was conducted by the members. . . . Street crossings 
and street signs were other civic projects accomplished that year. . . . Good 


music in the early days was brought to the community by the club and every 
year club members work with the Chamber of Commerce to have a lighted 
downtown Christmas tree. _ 
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A more recent club but one definitely interested in keeping 
the best of the past and the present in Pacific Grove is the 
Neighbor’s Club. 


February 29, 1924, Miss Julia Platt invited a small group of women to meet 
at her home to form a club which would have for its objectives: To enhance the 
beauty and attractiveness of Pacific Grove by substituting for individual irre- 
sponsibility that sense of community interest and pride which would lead to 
the proper removal of waste and litter, the screening of unsightly objects, and 
the planting of flowers, shrubs and trees, whereby we not only beautify our 
homes but also contribute to the profit and pleasure of our neighbors. 


To raise money necessary for their public work, these women sold French bou- 
quets made from flowers taken from their gardens; had “White Elephant” sales 
and did numerous other things to carry out their reason for existence. 

In 1925 they trimmed the first outdoor Christmas tree, formed the Pacific 
Grove Relief to help their fellow townspeople through the trying days of the 
depression, helped save Washington Park from being converted into a trailer 
court, and were instrumental in getting a Charter and City Manager form of 
government. 


In 1927, a Board of Freeholders drew up the City Charter 
which was adopted by the voters in April of that year. On May 
20, the late Mrs. Bertha Strong and Mrs. Anne Fisher took a ride 
against time to Sacramento to see that it was ratified by the State 
Senate and Assembly. The legislature was on the eve of adjourn- 
ment and the charter, if not put through immediately, would have 
to wait two years for another chance. The two eager, anxious, 
faithful ladies sat up all night proofreading the printed matter in 
order to be certain nothing would make it invalid. So much for 
the Neighbors. 

The first meeting of the Monterey-Pacific Grove Chapter of 
the American Red Cross was held in Monterey June 7, 1898. Its 
committee of young ladies, duly empowered by the California 
Red Cross State Association to organize a Red Cross society 
which would embrace both Monterey and Pacific Grove, met at 
the home of Mrs. C. D. Henry. Her daughter, Miss Lou Henry, 
who became Mrs. Herbert Hoover, presided as temporary chair- 
man. They elected: Miss Margaret Jacks, the daughter of Mr. 
David Jacks, President; Mrs. R. L. Sandwick, Vice-President; 
Miss V. Jones, Secretary; and Miss Lou Henry, Treasurer. At this 
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meeting Miss Margaret Jacks announced that she had carried 
ninety-seven bandages and a quantity of surgical dressings made 
by herself, Miss Henry, and Miss Jones, to San Francisco Red 
Cross*Headquarters on the previous Sabbath. The needs of the 
soldiers who were active in the Spanish-American War were dis- 
cussed and plans for the work of the organization were laid out: 


To secure headquarters for each town, to interest ladies of the two towns in 
the necessary Red Cross work, to obtain material at once on abdominal band- 
ages and to secure subscriptions for the Red Cross. 


At the next meeting, June 15, the group met again in Monterey 
and elected an executive committee: 


Mrs. Hollenbeck, Mrs. B. A. Eardley, Mrs. Ella S. Gay, Mrs. J. A. Pell, Mrs. 
P.G. Deninger and Mrs. A. W. Jones for Pacific Grove, and Mrs. David Jacks, 
Rev. R. M. Mestres, Mrs. TJ. Field, Mrs. E. A. Fish, Mrs. M. M. Gragg and 
Mrs. W. W. James for Monterey. 


On the afternoon of October 4, the first annual meeting of 
Monterey-Pacific Grove Chapter was held in the old Parlor with 
forty-three people in attendance. A resolution was tendered by 
Mrs. B. C. Winston and unanimously adopted: 


Whereas: Our President, Margaret A. Jacks, who, by her efficiency and enthu- 
siasm, has aroused interest in the League among our citizens, which we feel 
has been a benefit to the community, binding hearts together in one common 
cause and helping all men to feel that they are brothers, and has endeared her- 
self to the members of the Monterey-Pacific Grove Red Cross League by her 
untiring efforts in behalf of the same, that through it hundreds of our brave 
boys who are fighting for the rights of humanity and for the honor and protec- 
tion of our beloved land may and have been benefitted . . . Resolved: that we, 
the members of the Red Cross League in annual business meeting assembled, 
tender our hearty appreciation and sincere thanks and pledge our loyalty, 
sympathy and aid for future efforts in the relief of suffering humanity. 


Miss Jacks continued as president for several years and as dele- 
gate to the conventions of the State Red Cross meetings. 

October 11, 1899, the headquarters of the Red Cross Society 
were given up in Pacific Grove; and the Monterey-Pacific Grove 
Chapter held its meetings thereafter in Monterey. 

With the turn of the century came Pacific Grove’s first theater. 
Many of the Retreaters and their forebears felt that dramatic 
representation was purely a temperamental delusion and unre- 
lated to solid facts of life; therefore, they had approved only such 
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plays as were in tune with the objectives of the Methodist Seaside 
Retreat, and these were usually given in the old Parlor. Hence, 
the tent-like building, McConnell’s “Bon Ton Theater,” suddenly 
appearing in their midst was a gateway to the infernal regions. 
To quote the late Mr. Carroll “Chubby” Clark, an authority on 
Pacific Grove’s first motion picture theaters: 

“McConnell’s theater was a ‘Nickelodeon.’ It didn’t meet ex- 
penses. The attendance began to dwindle after the first few weeks; 
so he gave only occasional shows. In fact, the theater would’ be 
boarded up for months at a time. In less than two years, he sold | 
out to D. Armstrong. Armstrong-removed the canvas, made the 
building more substantial, and honored himself by calling it ‘D’s 
Theater.’ In 1914, I came into the picture to manage the ‘Colonial 
Theater.’ ‘D’s Theater’ had been taken down. I made every effort 
to present silent pictures that would please the eye and not upset 
the Grovites. I had good houses. ‘PG.’ was outgrowing her nar- 
rowness and seeing value in clean productions. In 1916, I took a 
place near what became Wright’s Hardware Store for the ‘Iris 
Theater’ and ran it many years. 

“The first pictures had single reels, split subjects, two to a reel. 
The length of a performance was usually one-half hour, fifteen 
minutes per reel; but as the reels increased, the length of show and 
price increased accordingly. Only on rare occasions was a pianist 
available in Pacific Grove; so the music was produced by phono- 
graph and records furnished by Mr. W. R. Holman. To increase 
attendance, prizes from soup to nuts were given. One night a 
week, crockery was passed out to everyone attending. Plates, 
cups, and saucers often fell to the floor with a bang during a per- 
formance, followed by tittering all around. 

“*The Perils of Pauline,’ ‘Mrs. Plum’s Pudding,’ and ‘Miss 
Tillie’s Big Feet’ were the pioneer movies shown in the Grove. 
The City Fathers demanded cancellation of Charlie Chaplin’s 
first pictures, but when Marie Dressler appeared with him in 
*Tilhe’s Punctured Romance,’ the town’s attitude changed. “Til- 
lie’ was accepted and went over big at the ‘Iris’ and very soon 
Chaplin’s old comedies were reinstated. 
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“The first Paramount picture in Pacific Grove was “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.’ This was followed by Mary Pickford in “Tess of 
the D’Ubervilles’ and plays starring such actors as Walter Hamp- 
den, Noah Beery, Henrietta Crossman, Francis X. Bushman, Tom 
Mix, and James Corbett.” 

The Grove Theater was built in 1924 by the Monterey Thea- 
ters Company under the supervision of Mr. Mark Keller, District 
Manager. Said Mr. Keller, “It had the first pipe organ on Mon- 
terey Peninsula. Bud Buttle, a local boy, was for a long time the 
organist.” 

The two huge cement bears which were on either side of the 
stage were dumped one night into the yard of Mr. C. H. Ernst. 
To quote his family, “Those unsightly animals, each weighing 
over two hundred pounds, continue to remain our uninvited 
guests.” 

Said an onlooker as he stood on the corner watching the car- 
penters add the finishing touches to the theater, “To think that 
I would live to see the day when a building of this type would be 
permitted in the precincts of this godly town! A church on one 
corner of our main street and a theater opposite it on an almost 
adjoining corner! What next?” A LARGER AND BETTER 
THEATER ON ITS SITE-—the aforesaid recently was de- 
stroyed by fire! 

Pacific Grove remains staid, and her blue pencil censors all 
cinema productions. 

An outstanding attraction is the Pacific Grove Municipal Golf 
Course. Every year the City puts on a “hole-in-one” contest. 

Until 1924, a golf course in the Grove was just wishful thinking. 
That year a group of public-spirited citizens led by Mr. Sheldon 
L. Gilmer, Mr. A. B. Jacobsen, Mr. T. A. Work, Jr., Mr. M. W. 
Crowley, and others canvassed the city. As a result of their sales- 
manship, the City of Pacific Grove voted a $40,000 bond issue to 
build and maintain a nine-hole Municipal Golf Links on land in the 
northwest of town facing the ocean. Mr. E. C. Egan was architect, 
Mr. Erwin Dames, the engineer, and Mr. Joe Mayo, head course 
builder of Del Monte, the oldest golf course in the West, assisted. 
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Mr. Fred X. Fry, Sr., eldest of five brothers who were golf pro- 
fessionals, was imported from Oakland to run the course. 

The inception of the Pacific Grove Municipal Golf Course 
began at a meeting of a committee from the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a representative of the Federal Lighthouse Depart- 
ment. At the time, the Chamber of Commerce was just trying to 
get permission to build a road around the Lighthouse reserva- 
tion and throw open its rocks and beaches to the public. While 
that committee was out at the Lighthouse discussing the use of 
that area for the benefit of the people, the thought was expressed - 
that some day it might be possible to obtain the use of the major 
portion of that area and build a nine-hole golf course there. 

Nothing further came of that as the Chamber of Commerce 
had to use every influence to get just the area for the road that is 
now enjoyed by everyone. 

In 1929, the Del Monte Properties Company was seeking a 
way to make a beach tract desirable and Mr. William Moore and 
Mr. Joe Mayo suggested the building of a golf course on the site. 
In September 1931, the Chamber of Commerce, while discussing 
the closing of the bathhouse, began a discussion of various recrea- 
tional facilities, and a committee was appointed to look into the 
feasibility of building a golf course on the site that the Del Monte 
Properties had thought of. The committee reported back that the 
idea was a good one, and that in their opinion, such a golf course 
would be good business for the city to undertake. 

After further investigation as to costs and several conferences 
with the Del Monte Properties Company, it was found that the 
Del Monte Properties Company would cooperate heartily with 
the city to bring such a project to realization. A committee was 
appointed to meet with the city council and request that a bond 
election be called for the purpose of building the course . . . the 
bond issue carried four to one. 

Approximately two hundred men were employed at one time 
or another in constructing the course. On July 9, 1932, a speech 
of welcome was made by President A. B. Jacobsen of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and Mayor Platt opened the course by driving 
the first ball. 
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The ground-breaking ceremony fora Recreation Hall for young 
people was held October 6, 1949. The club was many months in 
the planning stage, according to Mr. James Lebeck, Recreational 
Director. Funds came from numerous sources: City Budget, Com- 
munity Chest, individuals making large contributions, and $8,250 
granted by the Crosby Fund. 

On January 14, 1950, the Pacific Grove Youth Center was dedi- 
cated by Mr. “Bing” Crosby. Chairman of the Retreat Commis- 
sion, the popular, public-spirited pharmacist Mr. Niles Pease, 
said, “When ‘Bing’ got up to talk, I stopped him for a moment, 
‘Wait, Mr. Crosby, we are going to sing to you.’ Immediately a 
group of children stood up to sing “Thank You, Mr. Crosby,’ —a 
song written for the occasion by Miss Eleanor Kidwell. At the 
completion of the song, a smiling ‘Bing’ faced his audience; then 
quickly turning to his sons in the front row, he called out, ‘Kids, 
you heard that song! Wasn’t it great? Why in blazes don’t you 
practice your singing?’ ” 

The Youth Center proved such a success that a recreation place 
for grownups, known as “The Little House,’ was built by the Ro- 
tarians. In fact, as in 1884, “little birds prophesy more public 
buildings for entertainment and more wonderful things for the 
next few years to accomplish in Pacific Grove” as she morally rolls 
along. 
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Pacific Grove beach, 


children 


at play, 1890. Courtesy of the Chamber 


of Commerce. 


Pacific Grove beach, 1956. Photo by Rey Ruppel Studio. 
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Monterey. Golf links at Pebble Beach, seen from Del Monte Lodge. Photo by Pébble Beach Camera Shop. 


Monterey. Pacific House, built in 1847. Bull and bear fights were 
held in the yard in the rear, sailors used the upper story for a boarding 
house, and the first floor served as a jail and storehouse. Picture from 
an old print. 


Pacific Grove. Bicycle path near 
the Lighthouse. Courtesy of Mon- 
terey Public Library. 


Monterey. Glass bottom boat on the Bay. Picture from an old print. 


Bathing scene, 1880. Courtesy of Mrs. E. Cooke Smith. 
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Pacific Grove Bath-house, 1907. Picture by courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Monterey. First theatre in California. This building was originally the home of John A. Swan, and was 
converted 


into a theatre in 1847. It is now a State Historical Monument. Picture by courtesy of Mr. R. 
McKever. 


Swimming at Del Monte in the 1880's. Picture by courtesy of 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 


Snes the Del Monte Club House, late 1880’s. Picture by courtesy of Southern Pacific 
of 108 Chop 


Monterey. Colton Hall, built by Walter Colton, former Alcalde of 
Monterey, early 1840’s. Delegates convened here in 1849 to frame 
the California Constitution. Picture by courtesy of Colton Hall 
Museum. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Pacific Grove Aeen buy the Press 


Here shall the Press the People’s right maintain, 
Unaw’d by influence and unbrib’d by gain; 

. Here patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Libert¥, and Law. 


— JosePH STORY 


The Californian, published in Monterey, was the first State 
newspaper. Its editors and co-founders were the Rev. Walter 
Colton, Alcalde of Monterey, former chaplain on Commodore 
Sloat’s frigate “Congress” which arrived in Monterey on July 15, 
1846, and Dr. Robert Semple, a pioneer from Kentucky, overland 
emigrant, doctor, dentist, and printer by trade. They located a 
press—a Ramage, hand-powered, the cost $470 delivered at Mon- 
terey—that had come around the Horn in 1834. Their pamphlet 
was printed on cigarette paper—the only stock available—and 
contained four pages about the size of letter stationery; its motto 
was “Evils from Ignorance, Remedies from Knowledge.” Al- 
though it died many years ago, it established a policy that has 
been followed by California newspapers. Always alert to news, 
it reported the happenings in Old Monterey and gave much space 
to Pacific Grove after she began. A few items of historic interest, 
taken from a copy of it printed March 15, 1848, although in- 
directly touching Pacific Grove environment, give a picture of 
the conditions prevailing in her state two years before its admis- 
sion into the American family: 


All persons desiring to send letters or papers to the United States will please 


forward same to our Office, prior to the 1st day of April. Postage on letters, 
50 cts: on newspapers, 121% cents; to be paid in advance. 
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We have recently heard it intimated that an effort would be made in the U.S. 
Congress to introduce California into the American Union as a slave-holding 
Territory; and we cannot think that a slavery institution will unceremoniously 
be transferred to our soil by the people who profess to be friends of California. 
We have not heard one among our acquaintance in this country advocate the 
measure, and we are almost certain that ninety-hundredths of the present 
population are opposed to it. 


A gold mine has been found in the newly made raceway of the Saw Mill re- 
cently erected by Captain Sutter on the American Fork. Gold has been found 
in considerable quantities. One person brought thirty dollars worth to New 
Helvetia, gathered in a short time. 


Although it was the middle of March before the Californian 
printed the item about gold—the first notice any newspaper took 
of a discovery that was to shake the world—it was on a rainy 
Friday afternoon, January 28th, 1848, that James Marshall, 
builder and manager of Sutter’s mill, burst into Captain Sutter’s 
office at the Fort. “Very much excited he was,” Sutter wrote in 
his diary, “and soaked to the skin and dripping with water.” 

No one had better reason to be excited than had James Mar- 
shall. Four days earlier he had risen at dawn to plan out his day’s 
work and to inspect the mill-race. Walking along the ditch which 
had been dug by his men, he noticed mixed with the reddish 
earth some particles of yellow about as big as a pin’s head. He 
had never seen raw gold, but it might be; so he sent an Indian to 
his cabin to fetch a tin plate. He washed out handfuls of dirt 
until he had accumulated about a half an ounce of the stuff. He 
decided it would be better to say nothing about the gold dust. 
Perhaps it was fool’s gold; but the next morning at the tail-race 
he saw more of the yellow flakes, sluiced out and washed by the 
water of the day before. He collected three ounces, pounded the 
particles between two stones, and went with the dripping to see 
what Sutter thought. Together the two men applied tests, weighed 
the specimens and found them heavy with gold. In the end there 
was only one conclusion— Marshall had discovered gold. 

Word of the gold discovery spread rapidly. Expeditions were 
organized in the East, and adventurers from as far away as 
France, Russia, England, and China turned their eyes toward 
California. Within two years approximately 90,000 immigrants 
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had entered California. Even little Vermont had sent her quota— 
Stillwell’s carefully accurate report on emigration from Vermont 
says that by 1850 more than one thousand Vermonters were in 
California gold-rushing. Probably at no other time in history was 
there such a mixed gathering of humanity from every part of the 
world in so short a time. Monterey was temporarily emptied of 
male population. “Our town,” Walter Colton, a conscientious but 
imaginative chronicler, wrote in his diary of May 29, 1848, “was 
startled out of its quiet dreams today by the announcement that 
gold had been discovered.— Every bowl, tray, warming pan, and 
piggin has gone to the mines. The blacksmith dropped his ham- 
mer, the carpenter his plane, the mason his trowel, the baker his 
loaf, the tapster his bottle. All were off for the mines, some on 
horses, some in carts, some on crutches, and one went on a litter. 
The fever has reached every servant in Monterey; none are to be 
trusted in their engagement beyond a week.” By the end of June 
there were over two thousand greenhorn miners—several hun- 
dred of them from Monterey —soldiers deserting, sailors taking 
French leave,—digging and washing for thirty miles in both 
directions from Sutter’s mill. 

The gold-seeking excitement over, many of the prospectors and 
their families settled in Monterey. Not even the dense mass of 
fog described by Mr. Colton as “enveloping Monterey and Point 
Pinos” kept them away: 


... murky vapors fill the whole atmosphere; you seem to walk in them alone, 
like one threading a mighty forest. A transcendentalist might easily conceive 
himself a ghost, wandering among the cypresses of a dead world. But being no 
ghost or transcendentalist, I had a fire kindled, and found refuge from the fog 
in its cheerful light and warmth. 


The fog continued to “come on little cat feet”... and to sit 
looking over the Bay “on silent haunches,” but Monterey con- 
tinued to grow and soon became the “Queen of American Water- 
ing-Places.” Then in the early 50’s David Jacks’ hogs began root- 
ing in the Grove and the Pacific Sentinel had Grove news: 

June 14, 1856. 


All persons are forbid cutting wood or timber on Point Pinos without express 
leave of the owner, Jacob Leesee. 
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January 10, 1857 
During the entire days from the 26th of Dec. to the 4th of Jan. showers of rain 
and much snow have fallen in Monterey and the neighboring grove. 


And the Monterey Sentinel gave frequent notice that David 
Jacks was “selling his hogs at reasonable prices.” 

Pacific Grove in her embryonic stage had no local newspaper. 
In 1881, Mr. W. Appleton rented a small room on Grand Avenue 
and edited a pamphlet which gave mainly the programs of the 
Retreat Association. Consequently, the Grove was dependent 
upon neighboring sheets for the publication of her advertisements 
and news. Occasionally, she caught a glimpse of herself as seen, 
for instance, by the Monterey Argus of 1884: 


The railroad company has issued orders for the enlargement of the coal bins. 
This is construed, by those who ought to know, to mean the early removal of 
the gas works at the hotel to the depot grounds, and supplying of Pacific Grove 
and Monterey with gas. 


It is fitting that this story should close with a record of the day 
by day civic and social life of the people who lived what is now its 
history, gave the community its distinctive character, and made 
Pacific Grove what she is today. 

No narrative of that life, visualized in the imagination of a 
writer and slanted by her point of view, her special interests, 
tastes, preferences and even prejudices, could present a picture as 
intimate and vivid and truthful as do the simple family incidents 
and more notable community events as reported by the press 
through the years. To those living, the items of news recorded here 
will perhaps revive happy and moving memories of events and ex- 
periences now passed into “the dark backward and abysm of 
time” but cherished still and hallowed by the years. To those of 
the present generation, the record, followed through from the 
early days, will reveal the outstanding characteristics of a unique 
community, the motives, standards, ideals, purposes, and con- 
sistent conservative spirit that made Pacific Grove an attractive, 
orderly and wholesome city of homes among the pines by the Sea 
. of Peace. 

Until Pacific Grove’s local newspaper was established, the Del 
Monte Wave, published in Santa Cruz, gave highlights on her 
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social and business activities. Beginning with the year 1886, its 
editor informs the public: 


One of the ancient poets styled Italy “The most smiling corner of the world.” 
Had he lived in our day and generation, and in the springtime wandered to the 
pine forests by the sea, the beaches of white sand and rocky cliffs .. . had he 
listened to the breakers’ songs as hour after hour they roll on telling the same 
old story, now in a murmuring complaint, again in tones of thundering magni- 
tude, had he seen and felt the power of beauty that exists here... we think he 
might have been inspired to write such things of Pacific Grove. 


The whirl of the “madding crowd,” forever on the move, is over for the season; 
it has been a ceaseless throng, “moving, moving, moving,” for months past; . 
now the Grove assumes a more settled air, and residents are beginning to col- 
lect their bearings again. 


On October 10th, Pacific Grove was honored by a visitation from high official 
dignitaries of the great R. R. Corporation. They were driven through the 
grounds in true “Del Monte” style in order that they might note the remark- 
able enterprise of the Pacific Grove residents; visited the new Chautauqua 
Museum, which has recently been erected on the Plaza; last and most impor- 
tant of all, they sighted the grounds where the Company proposes erecting a 
new lodging house. They left doubtless with the unerring conviction long‘cher- 
ished in the community that a liberal policy in a financial sense on the part of 
the custodians of temporal interests, will return in a larger financial prosperity. 


There are some busy people come to this secluded retreat, but at the present 
time the fair sex represent, in a large degree, “ladies of elegant leisure”; while 
those of the sterner sex are always at leisure, and fill their noble positions with 
thorough grace— worthy of imitation. 


The Queen of American Watering-Places challenges the world (except when 
it’s foggy), then she buries her queenly head in the clouds, and listens to the 
soothing music of the fog-horn at Point Pinos lighthouse penetrating the si- 
lence of the midnight watches, to where slumbering campers are dreaming (?) 
the happy hours away. 


The fog still rolls in like waves of smoke—not a dirty smutch 
which blackens all it contacts but rather like dainty gossamer 
such as fairies use to hide mortals—and it climbs up and up and 
drops down and down and moves in and out to lace the trees and 
bushes and flowers and to cover the hills and valleys. A band of 
mauve on the horizon like a scarf lying on the shoulders of depart- 
ing night! The contours of the majestic pine trees are often barely 
visible so completely has the fog wrapped itself about them; but 
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everybody living on Monterey Peninsula knows that the trees 
stand staunch and true and are hiding only for a short time under 
the caressing cloak of perhaps an evening or morning fog. But 
to continue with news of 1886: 


For a real Memorial Day we must vote the palm to the Y.M.C.A. It was the 
brightest, gayest holiday in all the history of our beautiful Pacific Grove. Early 
in the morning the good people were astir. . . . Every vehicle describable was 
brought into requisition from Monterey, Pacific Grove, and Hotel Del Monte. 
... When the long line of twenty coaches steamed into our historic town, the 
sight was one such as the sleepy little place never before witnessed. .. . When 
the four horse coaches, carriages and omnibuses started on the line of march, 
the driveway was a moving mass from the Del Monte depot to Pacific Grove. 
It was estimated that over 1500 people formed the excursion. 


From the Del Monte Wave, 1887: 


Lively preparations are being made at the Grove for the Christmas festival, 
the Cantata “St. Nicholas” is to be given by the M. E. Church. 


The Eucalyptus Sociable, at the residence of Mrs. C. L. Roe, was a very enjoy- 
able affair. Mrs. Roe entertains in royal style. 


Wedding announcement of two popular young people: (Groom, Mr. J. Feese; 
bride-elect, Miss Louisa Van Volkinburgh). As the Christmas bells ring out 
clearer and clearer, and the sound comes ever nearer, we hear another bell that 
has woven itself into the chimes. We pause, listen, for the sound is unfamiliar in 
this pine forest, and the fair maids turn ashy pale as from someone’s lips comes 
the awful knell—’tis the sound of a wedding bell—and they shudder, wonder- 
ing who of their bonded sisterhood has proved unfaithful to the order, and be- 
come a victim of misplaced confidence. They turn, look around, but no voice 
responds; but their eyes follow one of the sisters as she slowly raises a finger 
and points toward a fair young stranger who has lately come among them. By 
her side they behold a dark-eyed hero of romance, not unfamiliar. to their gaze, 
who calmly stands and meets the scorn and reproach depicted on the maidens’ 
faces, in stern unmindfulness of the awful doom awaiting him when the ven- 
geance of the united band descends in unbridled fury. 


International Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Association— Dele- 
gates made an excursion to the Christian Seaside Resort. They enjoyed an 
elegant repast, over 300 visitors partook of the collation, and yet an abundance 
remained untouched. 


Newspaper history in Pacific Grove started with a weekly jour- 
nal which ran from May 5, 1888, to December 2, 1888. It hardly 
deserved the name of newspaper as it was substantially a real 
estate advertising sheet for gratuitous distribution by Mr. B. A. 
Eardley. This four-column, eight-page paper was well put out and 
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bore the name of the town that gave it birth. The following ad- 
vertisement appears in a neighboring sheet: 
PACIFIC GROVE REVIEW 
Devoted to the 
Real Estate Interests of Monterey 


County 
B. A. Eardley Publisher 


During the year 1888, which was that of the Journal’s incep- 
tion, G. W. Gallanar and his wife came to the little Grove com- 
munity. They bought out the Journal and began publishing 
Pacific Grove’s first real newspaper. Mr. Gallanar enlarged the 
already established sheet to a seven-column folio which he pub- 
lished as a Republican journal at a subscription price of $2.00 per 


oe ee PACIFIC GROVE REVIEW 
PUBLISHED 
EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING 
G. W. GALLANAR 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
B. L. BORONDA 
Manager of Composing Room 

Mr. Gallanar conducted the paper until 1890 when his wife, 
Mrs. Anna Gallanar, assumed control. She was reliable and “by 
instinct and inclination a journalist, admirably fitted to edit and 
publish such a paper as the cultured and ethical people of Pacific 
Grove demanded.” 

Mr. Fred Cope, who knows Pacific Grove history from A to Z, 
said, “Mrs. Gallanar was an energetic little lady. Her short hair, 
always parted in the middle, was concealed by the straw hat she 
usually wore. She carried a large market basket filled not only 
with groceries but also with newspaper clippings and notes.” 

This newspaper contributed no small part to the building of 
the Grove community. From its files may be learned much of the 
life, the hopes, the tragedies, and the joys of the Retreat pioneers. 
Pacific Grove has never supported more than one newspaper at a 
time, and it has been continued by different owners and under 
different names such as The Grove, The Grove At High Tide, 
The Tide, Pacific Grove Tribune. 
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For many years Mr. William “Bill” Gould was the popular 
editor and owner of the paper when it was The Tide. Mr. Gould, 
with the assistance of Mr. Charles E Post, who was printer and 
man of all work, maintained the “Daily News Sheet” type of 
paper devoted to the interests and activities of the citizens of 
Pacific Grove and his reporters were the citizens themselves. Now 
it is the Spectator. But there.is a continuity running throughout 
the newspaper’s entire history. All the newspapers that followed 
the “little journal” of 1888 form a living link giving something of 
worth to many rich memories which until 1956 found expression in 
the Tribune. 

While the city congratulated her on publishing a paper “with 
a snap to it” and urged its support, Mrs. Gallanar had the har- 
rowing experiences that go with trying to keep a paper alive on 
little money. A comment appearing in the Pacific Grove Review 
during its first year indicates that her paper agreed with Benja- 
min Franklin’s that “it is hard for an empty bag to stand upright”: 
Whenever you find a man finding fault with a local paper, open it up, and ten 
to one he hasn’t an advertisement in it; five to one he never gives it a job of 
work; three to one he does not take the paper; two to one if he is subscriber, he 
is delinquent; even odds he never does anything that will assist the publisher 
to run a good paper, and forty to one that if the paper is a good one and full of 
life, he is the most eager to see the paper when it comes out. 

In answer to a general plea in 1893, she started a daily paper. 
Little cooperation was given, and the city reproves: 


Anna A. Gallanar two weeks ago started a Daily News Sheet, a paper dealing 
entirely with the Grove; but now its lease on life is ended; it is dead; and we 
can write on its tombstone “Died from want of support and public apprecia- 
tion of enterprise.” 


Quickly came response from the sheet: 
DIED 

IN PACIFIC GROVE, JULY 15TH, 1893 
THE DAILY REVIEW 
AGED THREE WEEKS 

IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF DEATH 
STARVATION 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE 

SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD 
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Mrs. Gallanar, undaunted, continued for many years the Pa- 
cific Grove Review. Urged a businessman: “Pacific Grove has a 
newspaper edited by a woman and without the aid of a solitary 
saloon. Support it!’ Meanwhile, the lady with the ample market 
basket gathered the “specials” of the town. Here are some items 
from her first edition, Pacific Grove Review of 1888: 


A WOOLEN WEDDING 


One of the pleasantest social events of the season was the party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Aylesworth, in honor of their seventh anniversary of marriage. Dr. 
Sinex, on behalf of the guests, presented the hostess with a beautiful cashmere 
dress. 


In proportion to her population, California pays more than any other State in 
the Union for the support of public schools. The school tax is always paid 
cheerfully no matter how scarce is money or how hard the times. The public 
schools of Monterey county partake of the general excellence of the public 
school system of the State. Here the way is clear from the Primary school to 
the State University; clear, too, for the children of the poorest as well as of the 
rich. About five-sixths of the teachers are ladies who receive an average salary 
of $60.12 per month, while the gentlemen receive an average of $78.43. The 
County Board of Education is composed of an intelligent and progressive body 
of men; the Superintendent is a gentleman of ability; and the teachers are live, 
energetic educators, many of them Normalites. 


Work on the new Methodist Church is progressing satisfactorily. 


G.S. Crosby met with a painful accident. He fell to the ground striking on his 
head and shoulder while putting in a window frame in the second story of Mrs. 
Fox’s new residence. Although rendered insensible by the fall, under Dr. Roe’s 
skillful treatment, he was soon restored to consciousness. 


Mrs. S. S. Cruzan wishes to announce to the ladies of the Grove that she is 
prepared to make dresses either plain or in the most fashionable styles. 


The coming season promises to be one of activity and prosperity for Pacific 
Grove. The Association have arranged for the series of summer meetings a 
much larger programme than usual. Meetings begin on Monday, June 18, with 
“Teachers Retreat.” Thursday, June 21st, is Y.M.C.A. day, when there will be 
excursions from all parts of the State, bringing members and friends of that 
Association to the Grove. Then follows the temperance conference, Chautau- 
qua assemblies, etc., the meetings continuing until August 4th. 


Cottages can be rented, and furnished tents with doors, locks, and a “neat 
stove” can be rented for $9 a month. 
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During this delightful weather large numbers of bathers enjoy a dip in the 
surf. Wednesday an Oakland young lady was in the water one hour and fifteen 
minutes by the watch. 


What might have resulted in a serious conflagration occurred when the canvas 
summer kitchen attached to Mrs. Dr. Roe’s residence on Forest Avenue caught 
fire. A fire cracker being thrown upon the structure ignited the cotton roofing. 


Superintendent Boyers has had a drinking fountain put in near the office build- 
ing, and the thirsty excursionists need be thirsty no longer. 


In good order a delivery wagon with three springs—for sale at a bargain forty- 
five dollars. Apply W. Strickland, Pacific Grove. 


The connections of the new mains are made, and all were very happy, Thurs- 
day, by the appearance of the water carts upon our streets. 


A couple of ladies, while taking a drive, let their horse graze while they were 
eating lunch. The beast was not of a grateful turn of mind and started for 
home. It was late but a Grove gentleman happened along. Having but a single 
buggy, and being accompanied by a lady, it was a puzzling question how to 
assist these ladies in their dilemma; but he tied their buggy behind his own so 
proved equal to the occasion. 


Much might be written on the various methods of economy practiced by tour- 
ists who visit the Grove. Some ladies from abroad, after securing much reduc- 
tion in price of beds for the night, then slept three in a bed. A Minneapolis man 
broke the record this week. He purchased at one of our stores.a cake of toilet 
soap. He paid ten cents for it, explaining, while making his selection, that being 
a man of means and refined taste he was particular as to the quality. At the 
end of a week’s time, he returned to the store, after remarking that he deeply 
regretted having to leave us so soon and drew from his pocket the half-used 
piece of toilet soap, and inquired if the proprietor would be willing to accept it 
and reimburse him to the amount of half the purchase price. The merchant at 
first demurred, but the man said he had an excess of baggage so could not carry 
more so the business man passed out the largest nickel in the drawer to him 
and sent him away happy. 


An open air slack wire performance was given here last week, and this week 
Cotton & Mott’s minstrel band paraded our streets and favored our citizens 
with some first-class music. Although out of the usual order of things at the 
Grove, they were seemingly enjoyed. 


The Good Templars gave a straw ride and basket picnic at Lake Majella, un- 
der the fatherly care of Deputy “Bob” Mitchell. A good time was had, although 
we hear of a few individual cases where the young men’s pleasure was broken 
by the apparent forgetfulness of their lady companions when the time came 
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for returning home. It is even reported that Jimmy says it is Moore than he 
can stand; but Jimmy don’t care. 


Will Cole and Amos Virgin, neatly arrayed in closely-fitting bicycle suits, and 
lace up shoes, that displayed the elegant outline of their perfect figures to per- 
fection, took their departure on their wheels Monday morning for Santa Rosa 
to attend the meeting of the Grand Lodge I.0.G.T. Last reports were that they 
were laid up in Gilroy for tailor repairs and upholstering on the saddles of their 
wheels. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Lloyd met with a painful accident while driving near Seal 
Rock Tuesday last. Mr. Lloyd attempted to raise the top of the buggy, at 
which the horse he was driving became frightened and ran away, upsetting tlie 
vehicle and throwing the occupants upon the ground. 


Mr. Leib wishes the party who borrowed the hose and lawn sprinkler from his 
residence to return the same at their earliest convenience. 


Neighbor Turner will no longer make his accustomed pilgrimage to San Jose, 
the last of the regular series having been taken this week, at which time the 
ceremony that bound himself and Miss Maud Yole of the city together for life 
was performed, and the happy couple returned to the Grove Tuesday evening. 
A host of friends join in hearty wishes for a long life of happiness and pros- 
perity. 


Do not tell your wife about the plum pudding your Aunt Samanthy used to 
make way back when you were a boy. Even on holidays women are women. 
Give her a double share of the plums. May all live to eat Thanksgiving turkey 
many years in succession, and may your feast be followed by no pangs of in- 
digestion. 


The Argus of 1888 carried these items: 


Every tent in the Grove is occupied this week, and this year, as has been the 
custom heretofore, the Company gave the tents free of rent to all ministers who 
are here to attend the conference and their families. 


Miss Leona Lloyd has recently finished three beautiful pieces of art, and as 
the idea is an original one with Miss Lloyd, the souvenirs do her great credit. 
. .. On some of her rambles on Grove beaches she found three perfect speci- 
mens of whale vertebra which she has ornamented with gilded rice shells, the 
center of each piece being decorated with a handsome painting. 


This evening’s train will bring a choir of trained male voices who are to sing at 
the service tomorrow evening in the new church. 


The Del Monte Wave, 1888: 


The cutting down of so many trees of late is a cause of concern on the part of 
some of the people of the Grove, but if instead of expressions of anxiety in 
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reference to this matter, all would follow the example of Mr. Brown, there 
would be no occasion for complaint. In the place of two or three large trees he 
has removed, he has planted over two hundred young trees. If everyone who 
removed trees would come anything near this, the Grove will never want for 
trees. 


Mr. Gosbey’s cottage on Light House Road, which attracts the attention of 
every visitor, is almost completed. 


The El Carmelo Hotel now offers the best accommodations in the State for the 
price. The rate has been reduced to $12 per week. 


The great event at Pacific Grove since the first of the year was the appearance 
of a corps of railroad surveyors, who commenced the work of surveying and 
locating a railroad from Monterey to the Grove. Nothing could be done that 
would more greatly enhance the general interests of this lovely resort by the 
sea than a railway communication, and hence everybody is looking forward 
with great anticipation and the coming of the summer promises to be one of 
unprecedented prosperity at Pacific Grove. 


The citizens are glad to welcome Mrs. W. M. Hollenbeck, formerly a teacher at 
the State Normal School at San Jose, as a permanent resident of the Grove. 
Rev. J. KF Holmes, rector of St. Mary’s By-The-Sea, is constructing a rectory 
adjoining the church. 


Plans have been adopted for the new chapel at the Grove. It will be a very 
commodious structure and will seat 2,000 persons and will be one of the largest 
church edifices on the Pacific Coast. The Grove chaplain, Dr. Sinex, is much 
encouraged on account of the interest manifested in this enterprise. 


The second public school at the Grove is progressing with much success, and 
with two good schools there is no lack for educational privileges among the 
little folks of the Grove. 


A very nice Christmas dinner was given by Mrs. Mills. A full account will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the Wave. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1889: 


The members of the Good Templars Lodge will hold a reception at their lodge 
room (Old Parlor), Christmas night. The children of an older growth will have 
a Santa Claus, and each member, and the public generally, are requested to 
put their presents on our tree. A choice programme is expected, which will con- 
sist of the following selections: Miss Hattie Manning, song, “The Sisters’ 
Prayer.” Tableau, “Justice, Mercy and Peace.” Miss Fish, song, with guitar 
solo. Mr. Jones will play one or more pieces upon the harmonica. . . . Lastly, 
we shall endeavor to show to the satisfaction of the audience that “Marriage is 
not a failure.” Mr. Kent’s covered bus will be in attendance at the close of the 
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exercises to convey those homeward who desire to avail themselves of it. By 


order of the 
CoMMITTEE 


The Monday night storm took the cake. 


The cream of the Grove can be purchased on Light House Road, cor. Granite 
and Willow Streets, from T. Hayselden. 


Marshal Rich and son Eddie visited San Francisco last week and made a call 
at Santa Claus’ headquarters. Parties desiring a guide to the same consult 
Master Rich, for with the patness of the festive bedbug, he always “gets 
there.” . 


In the Christmas edition of the Pacific Grove Review a full 
page is devoted to biographical and pictorial sketches of pioneer 
residents and businessmen of Pacific Grove: “A careful perusal of 
the biographies contained in this number will show that all the 
men to whom they belong can point with pride to the fact of their 
being ‘Self-made.’ From humble beginnings they have each and 
all climbed to heights of social and business importance and very 
many of them to fame!” A few quotations from the long sketches 
verify that statement: 

H. W. Briggs removed with his family and some friends to California with an 
ox train and quite a number of stock in 1859. He was author of the “Sunday 
Law.” ... After enduring from three to seven spells of chills per season for six 
years, he engaged in mercantile life in Gilroy. In 1887, finding the climate, 
associations, and conditions just suited to his notions of comfortable life, he 


came to Pacific Grove and concluded to stay right here. He is a Notary Public 
and Insurance Agent. 


Henry E. Kent came from Illinois to Hollister, California, in 1888... . He re- 
moved to Pacific Grove soon after his arrival and purchased the Mammoth 
Stable . . . one of the first city councilmen ... Mr. Kent was untiring in his 
efforts to revoke the old charter, thereby making it possible to reincorporate 
the Grove as a city district and apart from Old Monterey. 


FE H. Ray, leading hardware merchant, opened his store in 1878. He left his 
home in Nantucket, Massachusetts, at the age of fifteen and embarked upon 
a whaler .. . sailed through the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans touching 
the Azores and Sidney, Australia, landing at Sidney a short time previous to 
the date the port was declared open—it had been a penal colony. . . . During 
his time such a long trip was considered one of magnitude. . . . He visited sev- 
eral penal colonies. He sailed around the Horn and arrived in San Francisco in 
1850. The cholera had just broken out in the city; so he shipped for Chile in the 
“Ship Rose.” He returned to San Francisco with a load of flour—arriving on 
the night that Jinkins was hung by vigilantes for the offense of robbery. 
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T. W. Cook came from Ohio. He apprenticed himself to a carpenter there in 
1854 but a year latter started as a journeyman through the Middle States. . . . 
In 1864 he arrived in San Francisco, commenced work in the harvest fields. 
Later he assisted in building the city of Alameda. He took a grand tour for a 
few months through the country and located in Pacific Grove in the year 1882. 
... Mr. Cook is one of the prominent real estate agents. 


Dr. Ebenezer Snell, from Bridgewater, Massachusetts, became resident physi- 
cian in Pacific Grove in 1888. He commenced the study of medicine under the 
tuition of Dr. M. J. Gray of Springfield, Mass., who was conducting a water 
cure institution. ... Dr. Snell completed his medical education in the old school 
system at the Massachusetts Medical College, Boston, in 1850. 


Edwin B. Rich was born in Boston in 1852. At the age of fourteen he entered 
the employ of Tilden Inventors Exchange as a clerk. Later he was in furniture 
business and worked at various trades. In 1888, thinking that the Golden State 
held a promising future, he selected Pacific Grove as his future home. He was 
elected City Marshal ... and has given satisfaction as an officer. 


Prosper W. Fish left New York in 1847 and engaged as a clerk on the old Mis- 
sissippi steamers. In 1850 he took the California fever, and from its effects is 
now one of the State’s pioneers. After four months’ travel upon the plains he 
was imported into the customs of California by the payment of one dollar for 
the privilege of sleeping upon hard beds. . . . He engaged in Placer mining at 
the north fork of Feather River. He had the usual miners luck— sometimes 
rich, sometimes poor. .. . In 1865, he settled in Sutter Co., about twenty miles 
below Colusa. During his residence there, he states that an embankment 
against the Sacramento river of one foot and a half was all that was required. 


The levee now stands 21 feet high. .. . He later went to Gilroy and into hotel 
business; then in 1883, he became one of Pacific Grove’s citizens and a member 


of the Methodist church. 


J. FE Gosbey was born in Nova Scotia in 1825. At an early age he became a 
shoemaker. . . . He bid adieu to the frozen home of his youth at the age of 
twenty-eight and started for California by way of the Isthmus. He opened a 
food and shoe store in the Grove in 1886. . .. He is a member of several lodges 
and an earnest worker of the Methodist church. 


Gilbert Satterly Hamilton was born in Pennsylvania in 1834... . He learned 
the harness trade . . . crossed the plains for California in 1861 and is now in 
Pacific Grove selling the latest in all kinds of harness goods. 


James F Moore came to California in 1856, from Tennessee, He came to the 
Grove in 1888 and has been engaged in the grocery business up to the present 
time. ... Mr. Moore is unmarried but does the honors in his bachelor quarters 
in a way that would put a benedict to shame. 


S. Garratt was born in Geneva, New York, in 1828. With a ‘young companion 
he left in 1854 for San Francisco by the Steamer “George Law.” First he 
worked in mines; then he looked for something better and took passage from 
San Francisco to Honolulu... . He returned to San Francisco during the tur- 
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bulent times of 1856 and found the streets barricaded with sand bags and the 
city in the possession of vigilantes. In 1860 during the gold excitement at 
Pike’s Peak, he started with a party of four for that locality. He took the 
Smokey Hill route and after a few weeks of travel was overtaken by a band of 
Indians who relieved them of everything. He saw the first Confederate flag 
hung to the breeze in New Orleans. . . . He witnessed the struggle between 
Hood and Thomas at Nashville, Tenn. After Lee’s surrender, he returned to 
his home; but in 1869 left for California and settled in San Jose. Nineteen 
years later he came to Pacific Grove. He was recently unanimously elected 
City councilman. 


Cypress Johnson comes from Indiana where he was born in 1831. At the age of 
thirteen he left kome to battle for himself. .. . Was a conductor of an ox team 
over the broad and grassy plains, arriving at Diamond Springs, El] Dorado 
Co., in 1853. Placer mining engaged his attention—with varying luck—until 
1854, when he settled in Gilroy. He came to the Grove in 1883 where he has 
been in the butcher business ever since. Prominent in clubs, he is also promi- 
nent in the Methodist church. 


David W. Lloyd was born in New York on the first of May, 1831. He attended 
public schools to the age of thirteen .. . took a term at Whitesborough College 
and then found employment as a clerk in a wholesale house. . . . Later he en- 
gaged as a foreman of the aqueduct.in Boston. .. . He located in New Orleans 
in 1847 and engaged in steam-boating. ... March 1849 found him at Ft. Leav- 
enworth making preparations to journey across the plains. He arrived at Santa 
Cruz in 1854—returned to New York and opened a hotel. He became homesick 
for California and returned to Santa Cruz and engaged in the livery and saw 
mill business. He came to Pacific Grove in 1883 and opened a general merchan- 
dise store. 


Dr. O. S. Trimmer, one of the old residents of Monterey County and one of our 
city councilmen, was born in New York in 1833. His parents moved to Ohio 
when he was two years old. There he remained until he came to California... . 
He taught school up to the age of twenty-five then began the study of medi- 
cine. At Ann Arbor Medical College he received his medical diploma in 1864, 
and practiced medicine for ten years in Pierpont, Ohio. In 1873, he bade adieu 
to his old home and started for California. He remained in the State for two 
years then returned to the East. .. . The longing for our golden shore caused 
him to again revisit the land that knows no ice or blizzards. He located in 
Salinas and practiced there for fifteen vears. In 1888 he moved to the Grove to 
retire, but instead of the anticipated rest he found many of his old patients 
who demanded his services. He became councilman upon the incorporation of 
the Grove. | 

Charles Tuttle is a Californian by birth. He was educated in the city of San 
Francisco— graduating at the Boys’ High School at the age of fifteen. . . . In 
1875, he entered the employ of Coffin and Mayhew, prominent San Francisco 
druggists, and remained with them five years. ... He moved to Salinas City in 
1880 and opened a Drug Store for J. B. Scott. In 1883 he returned to San Fran- 
cisco where he conducted a dispensary for Dr. James Murphy. Upon the ad- 
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vice of Dr. Trimmer he opened a drug store in Pacific Grove in 1887, with the 
intention of keeping it open only during the summer session; but much to his 
surprise and satisfaction he has found that his selection of a new home has not 
only been beneficial to his health but successful as a business venture. In addi- 
tion to his daily occupation, Mr. Tuttle is a member of several Lodges and is 
organist of the Episcopal church. 


To continue with the local news given by the Pacific Grove 


Review, 1889: 


We are glad to hear that the musical talent of the Grove is to be brought out 
on New Year in a concert — vocal and instrumental—to be given for the benefit 
of the recently organized Pacific Grove Band. The young men who have or- 
ganized this enterprise need and deserve assistance. They are at a large ex- 
pense for instruments and music, all of which they take up themselves in the 
hope of promoting the interests of the Grove, and whenever we have an op- 
portunity we should help them. 


Leslie McGeorge, one of our enterprising young men, has bid farewell to his 
parents, country, and friends, and will hereafter be a resident of Guatemala, 
Central America. He is to enter the service of an ex-minister of that country 
... and may shortly be in charge of a large coffee plantation. The Review 
wishes him success and hopes he may return to us not many years hence as a 
millionaire. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Pacific Grove will hold a camp- 
fire service at the Methodist Church Sunday. .. . Interesting services will take 
place and personal reminiscences of the Temperance crusade of sixteen years 
ago will be given by participants in the movement. Brief addresses will be 
given by Mr. John Currie and Dr. Briggs. Mr. Moyes will sing the Battle 
Hymn of the Crusade and the congregation will sing the hymns the crusaders 
sang. 


A limited amount of gravel will be delivered to any part of the Grove in 14% 
loads for $1 per load. Order of H. D. McGeorge, the Grove hackman. 


Monterey Cypress, 1890: 


Pacific Grove now has a population of 1,336. The Chinese Colony between 
400-500. There are thirty-five native Chinese children. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1890: 


We are threatened with another butcher shop. Mr. Doud proposes to put a 
shop here and sell us meat at Monterey prices. Now if we can get up a sharp 
competition we can afford to eat meat three times a day. 


Paint spots on glass can be removed by dipping a cloth into alcohol or saleratus 
water. 


Chas. K. Tuttle— Druggist & Chemist. You will like him. 
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Visitors at the Grove by calling at the Review office can have the pleasure of 
seeing a piece of the brig “Natalie” which was wrecked at the beach in Mon- 
terey in the fall of 1834. 


Every time you spend a dollar out of town you decrease the value of your 
property and increase the value of some other person’s property. Patronize 
home trade and buy at Gale Brothers. 


A choice of good Pitch for sale cheap at T: A. Work’s. 


Watch the ordinances! “Any person or persons who shall ride or drive animals, 
wagons, carts, bicycles, or tricycles, or shall stand animals, on our improved 
sidewalks shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


A resolution of intention to grade the Light House Road from the west line of 
Alder Street to the west line of 16th Street, to gravel the same and to construct 
sidewalks and redwood gutters on both sides thereof, passed in Board of Trus- 
tees, this 14th day of November 1890. 


Our sober and well-behaved little town was the scene of considerable excite- 
ment yesterday afternoon caused by the running away of Hall and Wolfe’s 
delivery team, which had been left standing in front of their store on Grand 
Avenue and Light House Road. Mrs. Lacey’s carriage was passing the spot 
and in applying the whip to her own team, frightened that of Hall & Wolfe’s. 
True to instinct, the horse ran to the Club House where he usually rests at 
noon, but failed to use the discrimination in keeping the road his drivers exact 
of him; hence the wrecked harness and shattered wagon. 


Some twenty of our Grove people met at the house of Mrs. Page last evening, 
for the purpose of forming a reading club. The object is the cultivation of in- 
tellectual, moral and social elements of our nature. Delicious refreshments— 
angel food cake and vanilla ice cream—were highly appreciated and did not 
vitiate the intellectual treat. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1891: 


The Pacific Grove Circulating Library, between Forest and Grand Avenues, 
is more flourishing than ever before. 


There are some medical men of high attainments and much experience who 
continue to commend to their patients whiskey, brandy, wine or beer as a 
beverage, and who frequently prescribe these poisonous compounds as medi- 
cine. 


The City Fathers are gentlemen of sound and good judgment and have deter- 
mined that the streets shall be in such condition after the street railway is 
built, that our wives and children can ride safely over the streets without the 
probability of being upset or killed or crippled for life, in their endeavor to 
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cross from one side of the track to the other, either to avoid passing teams or 
for their personal convenience in calling on friends who reside along the line 
of the road. 


Something elegant in the shape of an improved porcelain lined French tub, 
fitted with patent unique waste and filler double bath faucet with jewel cup, 
and ebony handles, also rubber tube and spray jet, has been put into some of 
the new homes. See O’Brien. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1892: 


Gale Bros. have added a delivery wagon to their transportation force. It’s a 
dandy, and rule is, the clerk who reaches the stable to hitch up in the morning 
is privileged to drive the new wagon. Win wiris—he sits up all night. 


Light House Road is being put through rapidly; but we think the debris from 
the torn up walks shouldn’t be heaped along the routes of travel. One party 
fell over refuse on the sidewalk with no lamp to warn him of danger. Another 
party ran afoul of a broken water pipe standing upright in the middle of the 
street. 


Mustaches are going out of date. 


Great Grandma Gray celebrates her 92nd birthday Feb. 2, 1892. Mrs. M. M. 
Kent, her daughter, had a very beautiful repast. . .. Grandma Gray possesses 
faculties to an extent unusual to her age—she has no ailments, no groans from 
a lame back or rheumatic limbs—her heart is happy, and her face always 
bright with smiles. 


The new fountain has arrived. It is of cast-iron, painted a serviceable red color, 
has a fount opening upon the sidewalk, where those weary and athirst can 
refresh themselves, and a capacious basin extending past the walk into the 
street for the benefit of horses. This all-important addition to the model pro- 
hibition city will occupy the most central and prominent street corner of the 
Grove. The Pacific Improvement Company have offered to set the fountain 
in place and furnish it with water. 


The spirit of improvement is abroad in Pacific Grove, has been in fact for the 
past year, and we doubt if any city has paid out more money for public im- 
provements than ours. Especially is this true in the matter of street improve- 
ments. Its thoroughfares are now in keeping with its dignity as the leading 
home resort of the Pacific Coast. 


To the Grove the year 1892 has been a boon of unusual progress. No town in 
the State has made equal advancement in the direction of material prosperity 
—built over 100 houses and improved streets at a cost of over $50,000—the 
S.P-R.R. terminus has been transferred from Monterey to the Grove, etc. 
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Mrs. M. Ogier and daughters, who have been visiting for several weeks at the 
Grove, returned to their San Jose home. We shall miss them. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1893: 


Mr. Lewis has just received a stock of watches and jewelry to astonish the 
natives. 


A movement is now well under way to the lighting of Pacific Grove with elec- 
tricity, the inauguration of which enterprise seems likely to mark a new epoch 
in the history of the city’s phenomenal development. 


Reverend E. S. Williams, always wide awake to the progression of his children, 
was instrumental in providing an entertainment for the Congregational 
Church that eclipsed anything presented heretofore. A huge canvas had been 
stretched across the entire frontage of the pulpit platform on which some of 
the best and clearest stereopticon views were thrown by Reverend EF B. Pullan 
of Oakland Congregational Church. Reverend Williams filled in the chinks with 
an interesting flow of description. There were a few disturbers, and we would 
respectfully remind those ladies that while it cost them a dime or an abalone 
shell to gain admission to the entertainment, they could have retired at no 
expense whatever and borne with them the thanks of the audience. 


The WHAT-is-It Supper of the WHAT-so-Ever Circle, the conundrum supper 
of the King’s Daughters of the M. E. Church, was largely attended and a neat 
little sum resulted. 


Within the last few days there has been a baseball club organized here which 
we hope will prove of less fleeting character than most of the propositions set 
afoot by the young people of the Grove in the past. One of the greatest draw- 
backs of all the little social clubs which have been started here has been lack of 
cohesion. They have all died, not because they have not been worthy of sup- 
port, but of simple inanition. Baseball is one of the least dangerous of athletic 
sports and is one in which those engaged are least liable to overdo themselves. 
It works the body and mind as it requires quick decision—to be able to catch 
a ball, throw it hard and straight, and run fast. Gentlemen can engage in it in 
a gentlemanly way. It is a sport to which no odium of brutality attaches any 
more than it does to bicycling, and there is less danger of physical injury in- 
curred than in a bicycle race. 


The street contractor is pursuing us with a relentless pursuit. Our pretty For- 
est Avenue looks like a zigzag section of chaos cut bias with the edges ravelled 
out; we are hopping over town carrying water a block, and clambering up and 
down boxes doing duty for steps, all of which makes our tired limbs ache, but 
with meekness and Christian fortitude characterizing the profession we un- 
murmuringly forbear to assert that we don’t propose to stand it much longer. 
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Our women can’t vote. The school bill entitling women to vote at school elec- 
tions, although passed by both houses of the Legislature by large majorities, 
failed to receive the gubernatorial signature. Governor Markham shouldered 
his musket in his country’s defense and gallantly fought for freedom, but the 
malarious atmosphere surrounding the Capitol has weakened his stalwart 
frame, and de-energized his vital forces, rendering him incapable of lifting his 
pen in behalf of the women of California. . .. However, women may be ap- 
pointed to the office of School Trustees. Our difficulty in the Grove is to find 
the best fitted for the position, one who can command votes from the mascu- 
line. 


Pacific Grove has become electrified at last. Through the agency of the stir- 
ring, go-ahead hardware men, the Rickhart Brothers, the Calkins Electric Oil 
Burner has been introduced. It causes no dust, no ashes, no danger. To see it is 
to possess it. 


The Pacific Grove Bath House which was formerly owned by Birks, Sprague 
& Ely has been transferred to the possession of Birks & Ely, who continue to 
give the same luxurious hot baths as formerly. Every day in the week except 
Sunday the surf may be seen full of bathers who splash about merrily, but the 
demand for hot tub baths for the timid ones or invalids grows no less. 


Have you seen the aluminum tea or coffee pots at Rickhart’s? If you have not, 
you re awfully slow in looking after your best interests. 


Bay Wreaths for our Fire Boys! The Grove assembled at the City Council 
chamber to meet and do honor to our boys in red who won the races at Mon- 
terey the Fourth, over the heads of the Monterey and Hollister teams. Follow- 
ing the banquet, given by the fair sex, six different kinds of berries, baker’s 
dozen of helps to an ambrosia salad, and meats simultaneously proffered, and 
elegant floral piece was presented with the ceremony. Then came the well 
known yell: “One, two, three, who are we?” “We are, we are, we are the PG.’s!” 


Thomas Cope, the plumber, has moved to his new store which once belonged 
to Thomas Work on Lighthouse Avenue. He can have an elegant display. 


Gale Bros. has found the “Fountain of Youth.” It is known as Orange Manna, 
a powerful harmless nerve and brain food. You who are despondent, blue, tired, 
and would fain believe that the seductive ocean is luring you to her fatal em- 
brace and total oblivion, hie yourselves to Gale Bros. 


Persons receiving their paper with a blue mark around the Notice may know 
that their subscription has expired. As it takes money to run a newspaper the 
same as it does a peanut stand or bank, we hope our friends will not allow the 
mark to fade away before calling around at our office. 
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Pacific Grove Review, 1894: 


Jeweler Lewis has recently executed one of the prettiest designs in engraving 
we ve yet seen. It is a souvenir spoon of gold, in the bow] of which he has en- 
graved a very true and artistic copy of the picturesque little chapel of St. 
Mary’s By-the-Sea. 


The revival meetings at the Old Parlor still continue with much interest. Four- 
teen have professed faith. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brandt were driving through town from their elegant home on 
Light House Avenue and their splendid team became frightened. In spite of 
the efforts of Mr. Brandt to restrain them, they got beyond his control and 
ran away, dashing madly toward Monterey. As the day was fine and the road 
literally lined with vehicles of all descriptions, it was due to Mr. Brandt’s cool 
headedness that he made a heroic effort and guided the flying horses past the 
teams and saved us the painful duty of chronicling the injury or death of a 
number of people. 


The salary of the postmaster has been increased one hundred dollars—a fact 
which will meet the approval of the patrons of the office. 


A summer school of health is to be held for six weeks in Pacific Grove. It is to 
be under the supervision of Dr. T. D. Wood of Leland Stanford University. 


Vote the 16th. At the annual school election one man failed to do his duty and 
the result was a tie vote and the trustees had to call another election. If you 
vote there will be no tie; so don’t fail to do your duty. 


Five dollars in cash will secure a choice home in Pacific Grove. Apply to TA. 
Work. 


The latest invention and the dandiest one is an ink bottle fitted with a pen 
rack. What saving of temper and good nature this represents! Go to W. A. 
Wood & Company to see them. 


Towle and Holman have just received and placed on sale a car load of lovely 
and desirable goods appropriate to the trade. They are going like hot cakes. 
Flannelette of every conceivable shade, figure and stripe, 7 cents per yard. 


Are not some of our streets about as bad looking as they were before they were 
graded, especially toward the beach? You have to walk Indian fashion in order 
to keep dry feet. Visitors are now greeted by tall weeds, where sidewalks ought 
to be. Let’s clean. 


At 2 o’clock this morning the stable belonging to the Monterey-Pacific Grove 


Railway Company was entirely consumed by fire. The only two cars remaining 
are those left in the Grove stable for train use. The horses cannot be found. 


So 


We are prepared to promptly assassinate any individual who is intrepid 
enough to say after Tuesday that corporations and private millionaires have 
no soul. ... The Pacific Grove and Monterey Street Railway Company gave 
free transportation to 300 Grove school children to and from the magnificent 
picnic grounds, known as Jacks’ Grove, owned by Uncle Davy Jacks of Mon- 
terey, the use of which was donated by him for the May Day Fiesta. A fine 
bullock was donated —it was barbecued in the most approved fashion and dis- 
tributed abundantly to the hungry mob, whose appetites would have put a 
two-edged Damascus blade to shame for keenness. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1895: 


The Grove was treated to an open air minstrel show Tuesday that quickly 
drew a crowd of admiring and amused people. Some lively music and livelier 
shillelah throwing held the crowd for half an hour regardless of the mud under 
foot and the very bracing atmosphere. 


If cleanliness be akin to godliness, there are without the shadow of a doubt 
some powerful ungodly residents among us. With great care, and at consider- 
able expense, our City Fathers caused to be built upon the ocean front an 
admirable dumping place for the city’s garbage. Yet, notwithstanding this 
provision for the effective disposition of the refuse, certain persons ignore it 
and cast their garbage in the woods and on the beaches. 


Professor Oliver’s Academy and Business School will reopen August 12, for the 
fall term. It needs no introduction. 


Give ear to the St. Cecilia Society at the Congregational Chapel, Monday 
evening. A rare musical treat is in store. 


The School of Methods of the W'C.T.U. opened Tuesday to a prospective most 
brilliant session. 


The spectacle of a town without a saloon is worth traveling to see in this State. 
The mountains, the woods and the sea combine to aid its sanitary conditions 
and make a peculiarly delightful and tonic atmosphere of Pacific Grove. 


The phrenological lecture delivered at the M.E. Church Tuesday was a treat. 
The M.E. Aid Society are to be commended for their rustle and push. 


The alarm of fire Wednesday evening drew one of the largest audiences that 
has danced attendance upon any public event since Chautauqua convened 
last year. Pat Noonan’s residence and stable were consumed by fire—he saved 
his evening dress, his books, and his horse therefrom. The fire originated from 
a match Pat dropped as he cantered out the main driveway of his drawing- 
room for a walk to the trysting place where no eyes but the stars looked on. 


Our electric lights were turned on for the first time March 9. Fifty candle 
power to the light was the stipulation. 
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Pacific Grove Review, 1896: 


Towle and Holman are making a specialty. for the winter trade— Nova Scotia 
seal cork sole shoes. This is a big consideration to the busy people who are apt 
to forget or neglect their rubbers on winter days and who have not the oppor- 
tunity to change their foot-wear after a wet walk. The saving of croup to 
school children who should be shod all around is another point in their favor. 


A gentleman from Morgan Hill has an exhibition opposite the post-office a 
photographic panorama of the war. Ten cents to see. 


Go to the Grove Restaurant for the best. The best for all. 


“Shorty” the popcorn man, who ornaments Gale’s corner, raked in his shekels 
with the best of them at the circus. 


At Guild Hall Friday evening, August 28, there will be a shadow social—an 
innovation heretofore unknown in the Grove. 


School opens the 10th. This is an event to which all eyes are directed with 
eager interest as the importance with which it is invested is not of today or 
even next year, but reaches out incalculably. 


The Grand Flower Festival, which is now occupying the attention of the 
grove, fer magnificence, grandeur, and exquisite beauty has no equal. 


The Popular Market, just opened in Pacific Grove, in the building recently 
occupied by Towle & Holman’s dry goods store, is one of the handsomest estab- 
lishments of the kind outside the large cities. Joe Roche is the new manager 
—a most courteous and obliging individual. 


T. A. Work, the pioneer wood and feed man, has fitted his office up as cozy as 
a drawing-room. 


The Index agrees with Alice Stone Blackwell that the votes of women are 
needed to purify politics. 


Pacific Grove already has its Academy, its Chautauqua, its Seaside Labora- 
tory, now it remains to organize a high school first class in its aims and equip- 
ment. 


The Congregational Church at the appointed time gave a beautiful Cantata. 
The church was packed with expectant humanity, jostling and elbowing one 
another in the best possible humor. It was all highly effective. 


Christmas is almost here and you want to know what to give your dearest 


lady friend. Get her one of those luxurious Eastern rockers, so elegantly up- 
holstered, from E. E. Beebe. 
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Monterey. General view from railroad dep 


For anyone who would like a nice, tidy, industrious girl for board and lodging 
in exchange for her work outside of school hours, we have one. 


Go forth with a smile on your face and you will return believing most people 
are good natured. Wear a frown and you will find plenty of quarrelsome people. 


Ben Norton had a protracted stay in San Francisco. 
Will Wright and Harry and Clarence Kent have gone shooting ducks. 


Stanley Gosbey and E. Finley started upon their wheels for San Francisco to 
witness the Sharkey-Fitzsimmons glove contest. 


A Starry Night. At the last stated meeting of Ocean Spray Chapter No. 68, 
Order of Eastern Star, the officers elected for the ensuing year were duly in- 
stalled by Deputy Grand Patron J. Randolph Patrick. 


Gale Bros. have spread a distractingly beautiful table in their department 
store that not only catches your eye but your lucre as well. 


Sodas! Ice Cream! Our stand is the coolest resort in town. Coldwell Candy 
Kichen. 


Stanley Gosbey may have looked like the wild man of Borneo to some folks 
as he drove away with that revolver which was a slightly modified edition of a 
Gatling gun strapped to him, and his steed Rozinante prancing on air, but to 
us he suggested an angel. We did not see his two weeks’ growth of whiskers— 
we saw only the delicious toothsome trout he presented to us upon his return 
from his exploring trip in darkest Carmel where the foot of man other than the 
tree toad has never penetrated. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1897: 


It is only two short years ago that the heart of Pacific Grove lay surrendered 
to wildwood growths, and although the tangle was admitted to be picturesque 
in the extreme, it was not in keeping with the march of improvement main- 
tained by our City Fathers. Steps were taken to transform Park Place, which 
hes directly back of Hotel El] Carmelo, into an up-to-date park. The towering 
pine trees gave place to trim walks, closely cropped lawns, shrubs, and foliage 
plants. In the center is the fountain, a gift from Dr. Jewell. 


Visitors to Pacific Grove remark upon the quiet peace of the Sabbath. The 
doors of business houses are closed Saturday night and not opened until Mon- 
day. Add to this the total absence of the unholy saloon and the result is a pure 
and sweet atmosphere worthy of the name Sunday. Aside from the desecra- 
tion of God’s day by running the machinery of trade at the usual pressure, 
the hours of unbroken rest are a boon to the employee. 
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Pacific Grove is now gaining fame as a winter resort as well as a summer one. 
Winter holds no horrors for Pacific Grove. A sick soul and a world weary brain 
will find their ideal right here. 


The Author’s Carnival will be given in the Old Assembly Hall for four eve- 
nings. Refreshments will be served under the gallery for intervals. 


The Monterey school house has been parading its “hoodo” through the col- 
umns of the S.E Vall, but it needn’t feel a bit stuck up over it for Pacific Grove 
had a fire in here Monday, so there. Even though the damage was slight, we’re 
abreast of the times, anyhow. 


C.K. Tuttle like the cow-catcher of an engine is never behind. He has arranged | 
an extra table in his drug store with gifts—all at hard time prices. 


Will E. Wright returned from an extended hunting trip. “The Imp” saw to it 
that the Review’s larder was graced with quail, hence the four cornered smile 
stereotyped upon our handsome countenance. 


Thousands of children are headed to become tramps, dead-beats, loafers, 
gamblers, because at a tender age they go where they will and do what they 
please. 


The stamped envelopes now used by the government will cease to be issued 
after the present contract for printing runs out; therefore the printer may look 
forward to three square meals per day henceforth. As you job along, remem- 
ber that your envelopes, unless printed on them the time you wish them held, 
will be delayed by the present ruling thirty days. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1898: 


It does us good to be able to state that the future business prospect for Pacific 
Grove is most flourishing and flattering. Up to this year business has steadily 
grown and 1899 bids fair to break all previous records. 


Mr. Varien has now a handsome parlor fitted with ornamental shelving espe- 
cially arranged for individual shaving cups and razors. 


Miss Emilie Hessel has turned the heads of the female residents of the Grove 
by her bewildering display of millinery—characteristic of the lady’s immacu- 
late taste. 


Cornelius Culp, our local cyclist, has manufactured from the raw material a 
handsome bicycle which gives as much satisfaction as any of the factory-made 
ones in his cyclery. 


Overcome evil with good. Overcome your coughs and colds with One Minute 
Cough Cure. C. K. Tuttle. | 


RA AE 


A wide-awake grocer has the right idea. He is distributing a beautiful calendar 
for the coming year. A. A. Manuel is the man. 


Gorton’s White Minstrels are coming with an avalanche of burnt cork. 
Attorney Willey was at the county seat Monday. 


Come in and get a nice silk floss pillow for sofa and bed. They are better than 
feathers. Get them at the “Popular”—R. L. Holman. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1899: 


The Grove is arranging for a grand concert. The members have purchased new 
uniforms. Let us encourage this local feature. Home first and the world after. 


The Grove is arranging for a celebration of considerable magnitude on Bunker 
day. Do attend. 


Jim Jim, the Grove laundry man, is now a benedict. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the usual Chinese manner after which the bride went into seclusion 
and the groom did not see her for three days. She came heavily veiled to the 
ceremony to Jim Jim’s house where she was married. 


The Assembly Hall is now in the architect’s hand. The building is, as it now 
stands, wholly inadequate to accommodate the large summer audiences. The 
seating capacity will be increased to 1700. The sum of $4,000 is required and 
this by subscription. Do what you can. 


A first rate way to kill a newspaper is to let your subscription go as it is only 
a dollar or two and the editor doesn’t need it; and never recommend it but 
say, “Oh, yes, we have a good little sheet, but it doesn’t amount to much.” 
Just keep this up a year or two and you will have a dead newspaper and a 
dead town. 

The growth of Pacific Grove in twenty-five years from a Meth- 
odist Encampment held in 1875 was something the editor of the 
Pacific Grove Review could get enthusiastic about and point to 
with justifiable civic pride. In an editorial written in 1899, en- 
titled “Pacific Grove at the Close of a Quarter of a Century,” he 
“went to town” in praise of “our city”: 

PACIFIC GROVE AT THE CLOSE OF A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 


Nowhere upon the face of this fair earth stands there a city whose corporation 
records bear the creditable showing that does Pacific Grove. 


It is gratifying, indeed, to hear from the lips of entire strangers comments of 
a most flattering nature regarding the perfect management of our city and the 
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highly creditable exemplification of unostentatious wealth as evidenced by 
the elegant, yet quiet homes of our citizens, who, having cast their lot among 
us, honestly confess their appreciation of our real worth by erecting substan- 
tial homes. No greater guarantee of one’s faith in the future welfare of a city 
could be offered than the investment of capital, and a glance about our city at 
the present time where lovely residences in every state of completion are 
standing as finger posts beckoning the possible investor, and read to the care- 
ful capitalist “where I go mayest thou go also.” 


Nor was vigilance lacking in the following decade, and, indeed, 
right through to the present day, in a determined effort to main- 


tain the character developed in the community during that first © 
quarter of a century. 


Pacific Grove Review, 1900: 


The citizens express popular needs for Pacific Grove: a public hall, a well 
equipped library —children are cultivating a taste for pernicious literature. 


Monterey Cypress, 1906: 


Mr. FE G. Nagle, distinguished citizen, feels that the Grove is becoming too 
mercenary: “We tell visitors that the Grove is the habitat of the ‘simple life’ 
and that we may do our own housework, dress plainly and neglect display, 
without loss of social standing; shall we drift along and let everything get 
established on a strictly money basis?” 


Yesterday’s newspaper may be considered dead, but nothing 
that has ever been printed in it is actually dead; it is only buried, 
and its ghosts now and then rise and now and then talk. 


In the Argus of 1907, the pious ghosts of the past become again 
the moral supervisors: 


There are a number of children under the prescribed age who are nightly loose 
on our streets. They ought to be at home. Eight o’clock is late enough for any- 
one, unless going somewhere, or coming home; to be out on the streets, espe- 
cially young folks. Boys and girls also learn but little good chasing around the 
streets at night. Evil loves the dark, and I tell you there is a lot of evil doing 
after eight o’clock. If you don’t believe it, take a walk and see for yourself, and 
don’t carry a lantern. 


But Pacific Board Of Trade News, 1908, is more optimistic: 


A new town in an old place; a modern city in an ancient setting; a metropolis 
in the forest; the hum of industry side by side with the silence of an historic 
and alluring past — that’s Pacific Grove. .. . The beauty, the healthfulness, the 
great future of Pacific Grove cannot be exaggerated, either by word or pen. 
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And the Pacific Grove Tribune pays tribute in 1950 to the Re- 

treat founding fathers: 
Says Mr. John Arthur Keppelman, Jr., owner and publisher of the Pacific 
Grove Tribune, “Like the Methodists whose honest simplicity originally 
scorned the material aims of life in founding Pacific Grove, its newspaper, the 
Pacific Grove Tribune, today would feel that it had succeeded well if it could 
translate those basic precepts into action in a troubled post-war world.” 

It is three quarters of a century since a small group conceived 
the idea of establishing a Christian Seaside Resort and held its 
first meeting in the old Howard Street Methodist Church in San 
Francisco. The long range result of that meeting is Pacific Grove. 
Looking back into her history but seeing her today in her tireless, 
ambitious adulthood, and not ignoring her future, Dr. John S. 
Nelson, her recently elected mayor, predicts: “Our town will con- 
tinue to progress yet will retain many of the fine traditions of the 
past. Our parks, beaches, and waterfront will continue to be the 
source of inspiration and joy not only to our own citizens but to 
the thousands of visitors who will come here each year. Pacific 
Grove will always be a city of homes, friendly people, truly ‘a 
piney paradise by Monterey Bay.’ ” 

The citizens of this piney paradise affirm and “believe the City 
of Pacific Grove today is a dream coming true, not by miracle, 
but from vision, faith, determination, thrift, toil, and investments 
in our pioneers, our friends, our neighbors. As home-loving Amer- 
icans and liberty-loving Americans, we re-affirm our faith in the 
future of our country and dedicate ourselves to the development 
of Pacific Grove into a still greater city where life is good. We be- 
lieve this faith should and will encourage all.”’ 
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CHAPTER XX 


In Conchision 


Where there is no vision, the people perish. 
— Hoty Brste 


And Pacific Grove has a vision! Cities like men have their 
birth, growth, and maturity. Out of a devout past has grown 
Pacific Grove with eleven thousand inhabitants! 

A responsible city! May be a trifle set in her ways, for she must 
be a good city—that is her birthright, a birthright preserved by 
the dominant influence of descendants of Retreat pioneers in her 
municipal affairs. Seventy-five years ago, she was a puritanical 
village in Druid woods comprised of pious folk who expected all 
comers to observe their code of pious life. She was calm, all right 
—the calm of restricted life and religious practices, strongly sec- 
tarian; but the last quarter of a century has brought about a not- 
able change in her attitude and tone of life. The severity of social 
conventions and sedate exactions of religious observances have 
yielded to her interest in education, science, music, drama, and 
the more genial forms of normal cultural life. 

Nevertheless, she still retains along with the treasured an- 
tiquity of Monterey history the colorful traditions of a day long 
gone; and as in 1875, “No plague spot is allowed to exist, and the 
baneful influence of the saloon is far removed from her model 
principality.” 

Her first yesterdays will never be lost, for she is definitely the 
accumulation of all that she has ever been. She is as old as the 
Currier and Ives mid-Victorian prints, as young as the nostalgia 
of a Sherwood Anderson tale for the town that is gone. She is a 
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New England village in Spanish California. Here they are, gables 
and filigreed old houses of Salem, Massachusetts, jutting rocks 
and lighthouse of Biddeford Pool, Maine, gracefully spired 
churches of Rochester, Vermont, described by Robert Frost as 
“that really perfect village”—rolled together bag and baggage, 
church and steeple, with all the tradition and heritage and archi- 
tecture that are distinctively American transplanted bodily and 
set down in a forest of towering pines close to the rocky shores of 
Monterey Peninsula. 

Moreover, she is new—very new with her new rules and regula- 
tions, new buildings, and new progressive plans tempered by the 
mellowed reasoning of the older City Fathers; and yet, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, she is in 1957 what she was in 1875, “a piney 
paradise by Monterey Bay, bracing ocean breezes, perpetually 
blooming flowers” in a climate as mild and wholesome as the life 
of her people. 
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Bird’s eye view of Pacific Grove, today. Photo by William L. Morgan, courtesy of Pactfic Grove 
Library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Note: Throughout the compiling of the documentary history 
of old Pacific Grove I had the help of many people—too many to 
list in connection with any attempts at thanks. To acknowledge 
with thanks each one of the.cloud of witnesses who in one way 
or another have contributed to the story of “A Piney Paradise” 
would be to set down a list of names as unsuitable to look over 
as a telephone directory. To set down the list of documents, re- 
ports, books, diaries, letters and the like which have been con- 
sulted would fill many pages most unprofitably. My purpose has 
been to record American history in California during the gold- 
rush, to tell the story of Monterey Peninsula at that time and 
forty or more years later, and to give emphasis to the develop- 
ment of a unique community, a city not originally established 
because of commercial needs or industrial purposes, but inspired 
rather by a devout religious faith. The book has required a great 
deal of reading and study. A book of this kind needs to be based 
on accurate facts, but it needs also to be concerned with the 
human meaning of such facts grouped together. 

As to acknowledgments to those who have so greatly helped 
me in my long task, my heart overflows with gratitude at the 
memory of the innumerable people, in and out of California,— 
librarians, professors of economics, history, and literature, and 
just good Americans interested in making sense out of American 
history—who with quick, unfailing, and to me inspiring gener- 
osity, stood by with advice and aid—I could not name them all. 
As for the book as a whole I owe especial expression of gratitude 
to the late Reverend Mr. William Burchett, Secretary of the 
Retreat Association for over a quarter of a century, to Dr. Lee 
Emerson Bassett, Professor Emeritus, Stanford University, and 
to Dr. Allen T. Hazen, Director of the School of Library Science, 
Columbia University, for reading several chapters in rough drafts 
and assisting with the editing. And my thanks to Dr. Raymund E 
Wood of Fresno State College for editorial assistance with this 
second edition. 

All material used by me has been gathered from photostats, 
old minute books, records, guide books, newspapers, magazines, 
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letters, diaries, histories, and statements from those who knew 
old Pacific Grove. 

Please accept my thanks: 

Californian 

Carmel Pine Cone Weekly Magazine 

Del Monte News 

Monterey Argus 

Monterey Cypress 

Monterey Peninsula Herald 

Monterey Sentinel 

Pacific Grove Review 

Pacific Grove Tribune 

What’s Doing on Monterey Peninsula 

Carmel Public Library 

College of the Pacific Library 

Congressional Library, Washingtn, D.C. 

Huntington Library 

Monterey Public Library 

Pacific Grove Public Library 

Sacramento State Library 

Salinas County Library 

San Francisco Public Library 

Santa Cruz Public Library 

University of California Libraries 

University of Stanford Libraries 

Local Records: Banks, Board of Trade, Business Houses, Churches, City 

Hall, Fire Department, Hopkins Marine Station, Police Department, 
Public Schools, Retreat Association. 


I extend thanks also to that generous group of citizens of Pa- 
cific Grove who furnished human interest stories, pictures, pro- 
grams, and to artists, copy editors, compositors, proofreaders, and 
related artisans whose work has made the mechanical side of the 
product possible. 

A true documentary history includes both favorable and un- 
favorable reports—“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us to see 
oursel’s as others see us!”’ My sole unqualified recommendation is 
that the reader learn what the pioneers themselves said of their 
objectives, attributes, and accomplishments, and also what their 
contemporaries, both friendly and hostile, had to say about them. 


Lucy Neevty McLANne 
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